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PREFACE 
Nov kal aluaca 


HE creations of the primitive mind are elusive. Its concepts scem 

| ill defined, or, rather, they defy limitations. Every relationship 

becomes a sharing of essentials. The part partakes of the whole, 

the name of the person, the shadow and effigy of the original. This 

“mystic participation” reduces the significance of distinctions while in- 

creasing that of every resemblance. Ir offends all our habits of thought. 

Consequently, the instrument of our thought, our language, is not well 
suited to describe primitive conceptions. 

We want to isolate a single notion. But, whenever we make the at- 
tempt, we find ourselves holding one mesh of a widely flung net; and we 
seem condemned either to trace its ramifications into the remotest cor- 
ners of ancient life or to cut the skein and prerend that the concept thus 
forcibly isolated corresponds with primitive thought. 

If, then, we propose to study the institution of kingship, which forms 
the very heart of the oldest civilized societies, we must be well aware of 
che difference in mentality which we have just indicated. Tracing che po- 
litical and economic functions of kingship in the ancient Near East, we 
find irrational factors exercising influence at every turn. If, on the other 
hand, we take into account the religious implications of kingship and 
follow the line of theological reasoning, we find chat it would only have 
us start with an account of creation in order to équate that First Day 
with every sunrise, with every New Year, with the accession of every 
king, nay, with his every appearance on chrone or battlefeld. 

Nor can we follow chronology and, starting with the earliest known 
forms of the institution, describe its successive changes. In so doing, 
we should find ourselves dealing with insignificant modifications of a 
basic conception which would still be enigmatical. If, on che other hand, 
we should follow the fashion, trace a “pattern” of kingship supposed 
to be generally valid, and arrange our material to suit ir, we should ignore 
peculiarities which are of the essence of che institution as it was known 
to the ancients. 

Our treatment, then, will be unhistorical; but it will be so only be- 
cause it disregards, not because it violates, historical truths. It will be 
phenomenological in that it will be a ‘‘systematic discussion of what ap- 
pears.”’ But it will not follow one single line of argument; rather it will 
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converge upon the central problem from different directions. This pro- 
cedure is not without disadvanrages. We shall find that the coherence of 
the thought of the ancients will make itself disturbingly felt; at each 
approach we are bound to touch upon phenomena which require another 
avenue to be fully understood and which therefore try the readers pa- 
tience for the time being. Yet we believe that this method alone allows 
us to do justice to the many-sidedness of ancient conceptions, a feature 
too often misinterpreted as the fruit of “confusion” or “syncretism."” 

Ac the basis of our alienation from the ancients lie the achievements 
of Greece and the reachings of che Old and New Testaments. It is, 
therefore, logical ro envisage the ancient Near East as a whole. But it is 
fortunare that Egypt and Mesopotamia differ profoundly in spirit. For 
if, across the chasm which separares us, we focus on now one and then 
the other of these wo great centers of civilization, we shall find that 
the interplay of contrasts and similarities sharpens our sight not à 
lictle. Both, morcover, are thrown in stronger relief by a comparison 
with the Hebrews, who were familiar with the cultures of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and fanatically rejected the highest values recognized by 
both. 

We have stared our theme succinctly—and therefore, of necessity, 
in a dogmatic form—in the Introduction, which is intended to be no 
more than a provisional orientation of the reader, enabling him to sur- 
vey the whole of the field before concrete details, proofs, and argu- 
ments require his attention. The Introduction also demonstrates the 
difference between the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian views of king- 
ship by means of the expression which these found in art. This evidence 
is self-contained and unequivocal and can be grasped directly, irrespec- 
tive of the conceptual differences between the ancient artists and che 
modern spectator.* 

In discussing the literary material, we have attempred to describe 
texts, rites, and festivals as the outcome of politico-religious experi- 
ences. We have, morcover, presented the traditions in as concrete a man- 
ner as possible, This meant putting a good deal of detail before the read- 
er. But abstractions and formulas like “divine king,” “local god,” 
“high god,” etc., easily became obstacles to our understanding by inter- 
posing their sham precision between us and the conceptions of the 
ancients. No generalizations, however apt, can replace the actual forms 
in which spiritual life has found expression. Images are not adjuncts or 

* The Introduction is based on a paper read at the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 


Es in Boston on April 9, 1942, during the centennial celebration of the American Orienral 
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ornaments of ancient thought, which reaches its conclusions in a fashion 
chat is intuitive and imaginative as much as intellectual. Hence some- 
thing essential is lost when we strip it of its imagery. 

We should hope to share with the reader a mood best expressed in the 
graffiti which visiting Greeks scribbled on the Pharaonic monuments: 
1 came and marveled. For though we have started this Preface by charac- 
terizing primitive mentality and have sometimes approached the an- 
cients by way of modern savages, our work is borne by the conviction 
chat the structures of thought in which pre-Greek man apprehended his 
world are as unprecedented an achievement as his more tangible monu- 
ments. 

The literature bearing on our subject is voluminous. It fills rwenty- 
three pages of bibliography in a recent work, and we are content here 
to refer to that list.* We have quored when we felr hat acknowledgment 
was due or chat a useful purpose would be served by explicitly refuting 
an opinion; such discussions are relegated to the notes. In other 
cases disagreement could be implied by silence and this book spared the 
burden of controversy. 

As regards the primary sources, chose in cuneiform are closed to me, 
while my knowledge of Egyptian is not sufficient to warrant independ- 
ent judgment of moot points of grammar. My friends Professors Thor- 
kild Jacobsen and John A. Wilson have been most generous in assisting 
me in my dealings with the texts, though neither should be held respon- 
sible for any translation not explicitly marked as his own. Some of these 
translations were made when we collaborated on a series of public lec- 
tures on “Speculative Thought in the Ancient Near East” (published 
under the utle The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man [Chicago, 
1946]). For this reason, and because the processes of mythopoeic 
thought are fully discussed there, it seemed desirable to publish our co- 
operative effort first, alchough che present work was completed in es- 
sentials when the lectures were delivered. 

Publications which appeared in Europe during the war could be used 
only to a very limited extent before the manuscript went to press. 

I am indebred ro Drs. Harold H. Nelson, Keith C. Seele, S. I. Feigin, 
Richard A. Parker, and Miriam Lichtheim for valuable suggestions and 
to Miss Caroline Nestmann for an intelligent and conscientious revision 
of the manuscript and for preparing the analytical Index. 

CHicaco anp New Denver, B.C. 
1942-45 


* Ivan Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship tn the Ancient Near East (Uppsala, 1943), pp. 
22346. 
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ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


zation. Only savages could live without a king. Security, peace, 

and justice could not prevail without a ruler to champion them, If 
ever a political institution fanctioned with che assent of the governed, it 
was the monarchy which builc the pyramids with forced labor and 
drained the Assyrian peasantry by ceaseless wars. 

But if we refer ro kingship as a political institution, we assume a 
point of view which would have been incomprehensible to the ancients. 
We imply that the human polity can be considered by itself. The an- 
cients, however, experienced human life as part of a widely spreading 
network of connections which reached beyond the local and the national 
communities into the hidden depths of nature and the powers that rule 
nature. The purely secular—in so far as it could be granted to exist at 
all—was the purely trivial. Whatever was significant was imbedded in 
che life of the cosmos, and it was precisely the king's function ro main- 
tain the harmony of that integration. 

This doctrine is valid for the whole of the ancient Near East and for 
many other regions. But, as soon as we want ro be more specific, we find 
chat a contrast exists between che wo centers of ancient civilization. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia held very different views as to the nature of 
their king and the temper of the universe in which he functioned. 

Mesopotamian society was entirely adapted to the cyclic succession 
of che seasons, While each winter resolved its harshness in the spring 
and the plague of summer was succeeded by che autumn rains, human 
society moved in harmony with nature through a recurring sequence of 
religious festivals. These, again, meant more to the ancients than we 
are apt to realize. In celebrating them, the human community partici- 
pared actively in the cosmic crises which the seasonal changes repre- 
sented. For we must remember char, as Wensinck has it, “in that stageof 
development the idea of nature and natural laws has not arisen, and their 
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place is taken by a dramatic conception which sees everywhere a strife 
between divine and demoniac, cosmic and chaotic powers.”! No man 
could foresee the ourcome of this conflict. But for this very reason the 
community could not remain passive, for it was involved to the extent 
of is very life, It had, somehow, to participate; and in the highly emo- 
tional atmosphere of the religious festivals the people passed from the 
deep uncertainty of che opening phases, through anxiety, to the ulti- 
mate elation of victory. 

The most important seasonal celebrations in Mesoporamia centered 
around a deity who was worshiped under a great variety of names but 
whom we know best as Tammuz. The bewailing of his death in the 
scorching heat of summer was perhaps the most popular celebration of 
che year; but the outstanding state function was the New Year's festi- 
val, when che resurrection of che god, his victory over the powers 
of evil, and his sacred marriage to che mother-goddess were cele- 
brated. 

Egypt, too, reflected the natural rhythm of che seasons in the course of 
the official year. There were annual festivals connected with the rise of 
the Nile and the end of the inundation; with che resurrection of Osiris; 
and with the complerion of the harvest. Bur these celebrations, which 
articulated the progression of the community through the year, differ 
profoundly in spirit from their Mesopotamian counterparts. In the Plain 
of che Tivo Rivers the festivals were never free from anxiety, and those 
which we know best show a change from deep gloom to exultation as 
the aim and che result of the solemnities. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the festivals provided occasion to reaffirm that all was well. For Egypt 
viewed the universe as essentially static. It held that a cosmic order was 
once and for all established at the time of creation. This order might 
occasionally be disturbed, for the forces of chaos were merely subdued 
and not annihilated. Nevertheless, revolts against the established order 
were bound to remain mere ripples upon the surface. The feeling of in- 
security, of human frailry, which pervades every manifestation of Meso- 
potamian culture, is absent in Egypr. This contrast in outlook is 
curiously in keeping with the physiographical differences berween the 
two countries. The rich Nile Valley lies isolated and protected berween 
the almost empty deserts on either side, while Mesopotamia lacks clear 
boundaries and was periodically robbed and disrupred by the mountain- 
cers on its east or the nomads on its west. Egypt derived its prosperity 
from the annual inundation of the Nile, which never fails to rise, even 
if che floods differ greatly in effectiveness. But Mesopotamia is, for 
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much of its grazing, dependent on an uncertain rainfall and possesses in 
che Tigris an unaccountable, rurbulent, and most dangerous river. 

In both Mesopotamia and Egypt religion centered round the problem 
of maintaining life. But in Mesopotamia it was not the immortaliry of 
the individual which caused concern. “For when the gods created man, 
they let death be his share, and life wichheld in their own hands.” This 
verse from the Epic of Gilgamesh voices the resignation with which che 
inevitability of death was accepted. Bur it was life on earth, the life of 
the family and of che crops and herds upon which it depends, which 
religion soughr co maintain by harmonizing the life of the community 
with chat of nature through che festivals. In this wider context, 100, in- 
escapable death was accepted; but it was counterbalanced by the re- 
curring miracle of resurrection. 

Egypt, in accordance with its static interpretation of the cosmos, 
considered life to be everlasting and paradoxically denied the reality of 
death. The body ceased to function, but man survived. As a bird he 
lived in the tomb but could visit che Nile Valley at will. Or he became 
one of the circumpolar stars which never set. He compelled certain 
spirits to form a ladder so that he could reach heaven. He became one 
of the eyes of the god of heaven—sun or moon. He joined the sun-god 
in his boar, which journeys chrough the sky by day and under the earth 
by night. Or the coffin—with a symbolism well known to psychoanaly- 
sis—became the mother-goddess Nut, who gives birth each morning 10 
che sun, each night to the stars. 

We remain here enuirely within che sphere of paradox. For, notwith- 
standing these beliefs, a “soul” could not be abstracted from the body, 
or, rather, man's personality required both at all times; and, to gain 
eternal life, man's surviving part should not be entirely dissociated from 
the seat of his identiry, his body. Hence the rich development of Egyp- 
tian sculpture; hence mummification; hence, also, the equipment of the 
tomb with the necessiries of daily life. 

But che ultimate paradox of all chese beliefs is the fact that we meet 
them first of all in the pyramid vexts applied vo the king. And Pharaoh 
was not mortal but a god. This was the fundamental concept of Egyptian 
kingship, chat Pharaoh was of divine essence, a god incarnate; and this 
view can be traced back as far as rexts and symbols take us. Ir is wrong 
to speak of a deification of Pharaoh. His divinity was not proclaimed at 
a certain moment, in a manner comparable to the consecratio of the dead 
emperor by the Roman senate. His coronation was not an apotheosis 
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In this respect also there is a complete contrast berween Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. The earliest Mesopotamian term for king expresses à 
viewpoint which remains characteristic until che end of the Assyrian 
empire: Sumerian /ugal means “great man.” The Mesopotamian king 
was, like Pharaoh, charged with maintaining harmonious relations 
berween human society and the supernatural powers; yet he was em- 
phatically nor one of these but a member of the community. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, one of the gods had descended among men. 

The significance of this divergence is clear. In Egypt the community 
had freed itself from fear and uncertainty by considering its ruler a god. 
It sacrificed all liberty for the sake of a never changing integration of 
society and nature. In Mesopotamia the community retained consider- 
able independence, since its ruler was but a man. It accepted as correlate 
the never ending anxiety that the will of the gods might be misunder- 
stood and catastrophe disturb the labile harmony between the human 
and divine spheres. 

The Hebrew prophets rejected both the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
views. They insisted on the uniqueness and transcendence of God. For 
them all values were ultimately attributes of God; man and nature were 
devaluared, and every attempt to establish a harmony with nature was a 
futile dissipation of effort, 

Ir is obviously che Egyptian view of kingship which is least familiar 
to us. Pharaoh was divine—it is very difficult for us to attach any pre- 
cise meaning to that phrase. And yet, if we are to understand the an- 
cients, it is essential chat we grasp so fundamental a concepr. 

There are two ways to penetrate behind the words of our rexts. In 
the first place, there are alive roday in Africa groups of people who are 
true survivors Of that great East African substratum out of which 
Egyptian culture arose. Among other things we can study chere how 
deeply the divine nature of the kings affects both the ruler and his sub- 
jects. Yer this evidence requires correction, for we are dealing here with 
savages who, either by tenacity or by inertia, have preserved through 
several thousand years the remnants of a primeval world of thought, 
while Pharaonic culture was the most highly developed and most pro- 
gressive of its age. The other road to a more direct and vivid under- 
standing of ancient thought approaches it, not in its conceptual, but in 
its pictorial or plastic, expression. Art is expression in form, a direct ex- 
pression directly grasped by the spectator. As an introduction to our 
study we shall, therefore, consider how the varying concepts of king- 
ship were cxpressed in ancienr Near Eastern arr. 
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In Egypt, in the predynastic period, no kings or chieftains were de- 
picted. On the Gebel el Arak knife handle (Fig. 1) we see a battle be- 
tween two parties which are clearly distinguished by their hairdress 
and by the ships chat brought them to the scene of action. Their con- 
flict is depicted as a mêlée of equivalent figures. The contemporary 
Hunters’ Palette shows rwo groups of men in the same manner. But, 
with the unification of Egypt under the first Pharaoh, this method of rep- 
resentation changed abruptly. The king appeared now as representative 
of the community. 

On one side of the votive slate palette of Narmer (who has the best 
claims to be the legendary Menes, first king of unified Egypt) we see 
the king inspecting beheaded enemies (Fig. 2). By a process which is 
common in primitive art there is a gradation of scale according to the 
importance of the persons. The king is the dominating figure. This 
“hierarchic scaling""* has nothing to do with the peculiar nonperspective 
method of representation of pre-Greek art. Ir derives from an emotional 
attitude toward the king. We also find it in drawings which use per- 
spective. Figure 4 shows the modernized Persian army of the middle 
of last century. It is the seting for the dominating figure of the shah. 
The crown prince and the commander-in-chief are drawn on a smaller 
scale, the army yet smaller. The correspondence with the Narmer 
palette is complete, and the comparison underlines the difference be- 
tween these and such predynastic monuments as Figure 1. With the 
first king of the First Dynasty, kingship—implying both the function 
of the ruler and the attitude of the subjects so well expressed by Nar- 
mer's artist—was born. 

The other side of Narmer's palette (Fig. 3) shows the representative 
nature of the king even more clearly. It is quite likely that this scene 
shows one of the decisive victories, preceding the unification of the coun- 
try, by which Menes and his men from Upper Egypt subjected one or 
more Delta states, for the vanquished enemy is identified as a Lower 
Egyptian. What matters for us at present is the remarkable fact that the 
whole conflict is represented as one berween the king and the leader of 
the enemy. À glance at Figure 1 will show chat this represents a com- 
plete break with predynastic usage. And the change is never undone. 
From this moment onward the community is never again rendered by a 
conglomerate of figures: Egyptian art steadfastly proclaims that, not 
che people’s, but Pharaoh’s, acts are efficacious. It is revealing that 
the representation of the community by che single symbolical figure of 
its ruler is consistently applied to Egypt only. The enemy is often ren- 
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dered by a plurality. Even on the Narmer palette two dead opponents 
at the bottom of Figure 3 complete the picture of the defeat, The most 
common formula of the New Kingdom is an elaborarion of the design 
on the Narmer palette. In Figure 5 Tuthmosis III is shown holding a 
mass of helpless captives. They serve as foil ro the superhuman figure 
of the king, and, as we shall see, cheir confusion and cheir ineffectual 
opposition to Pharaoh possess a definire significance. 

If we now consider a Mesopotamian monument of an early period, 
we are confronted with a very different concept of the king’s nature. 
The ruler, Eannatum, marches in front of his phalanx or rides in his 
chariot at the head of his infantry (Fig. 6). On the other side of the 
stela (Fig. 7) a large symbolical figure has caught the enemy in a net. 
This figure represents the god Ningirsu, who is thus, most significantly, 
equivalent to che figure of Pharaoh in the Egyptian design of Figure $. 
The Mesopotamian king leads his people, but he is not rendered as dif- 
fering in essentials from his subjects; it is the god who belongs to a 
different order of being. This view of the ruler remains characteristic 
for Mesopotamian art of all periods. In Figure 8 we see Assurnasirpal 
in battle, standing in his chariot together with the charioteer and an 
archer; and, though some of the enemy submit, others do not hesitate 
to draw the bow against him. The god Assur supports che king. 

The Egyptians represented a similar event in quite a different manner 
(Fig. 9). The whole scene is dominated by Pharaoh. Alone in his char- 
iot, he has fastened the reins round his waist to have both hands free for 
the fight; and he is so absorbed in watching the effect of his last shot that 
his right hand remains beside his face where the bowstring had been re- 
leased. Notwithstanding this charmingly “realistic” detail, the design is 
pure invention; it is impossible to fight single-handed from such a char- 
iot. But no rendering of actuality could serve as an adequate rendering 
of Pharaoh. The rest of the design is similarly determined by the view 
which the Egyptian held as regards his ruler. The gods are represented 
by the vulture of Mut hovering above the king and recalling Assur in 
Figure 8. But Pharaoh stands less in need of assistance than the Assyri- 
an. No enemy dares threaten him. Furthermore, no troops are con- 
spicuous in battle, On the right the Egyptian army forms a decorative 
border behind the king, and only when we look carefully do we notice 
that Egyptian soldiers have penetrated the fortresses and are massacring 
the Syrians. The acts of the king alone count; he is invincible, nay, in- 
assailable—intangible. For this reason the Egyptian texts always refer 
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to the enemy in derogatory terms such as “the wretched Asiatics.” No 
man can hope to resist the divine ruler and survive. Egyptian art some- 
times waxes [yrical when rendering this theme. In F igure 10, another 
claboration of the motif of the Narmer palette, Pharaoh appears in a 
hand-to-hand fight. Observe the magnificent contrast between the 
vigorous, agile figure of Ramses IT and the utrer collapse of the Libyan 
chief. Note, also, that the effect is again heightened by opposing two 
antagonists to the single figure of che king. The same contrast dominates 
Figure 5. But we may now be prepared to probe the full meaning of that 
scene; it is no mere assertion that so many are powerless against the 
single figure of Pharaoh. The enemies in the design represent an ele- 
ment of chaos; che same applies to the enemies in Figure 8 and even to 
che rwo figures at the bottom of Figure 3. Victory is not merely asser- 
tion of power; it is the reduction of chaos to order. In Figure $ the king 
is balanced by the gods whom he confronts; à divine order is vindicated. 

This aspect of kingship we shall meet throughout the Egyprtian texts 
which we shall presently discuss. It differentiates the Egyptian mon- 
archy from mere despotism. Pharaoh does not act arbitrarily. He main- 
tains an established order (of which justice is an essential element) 
against the onslaught of the powers of chaos. This function is independ- 
ent of the accidents of history. Ît is an eternal truth and therefore the 
main subject of che artists at all times. The historical incidents in which 
che truth has become manifest may also be indicated, but in a subsidiary 
position, such as che large panels of text and the enumeration of the 
names of caprured towns.? For the same reason many texts which we 
consider historical inscriptions exasperate us by the prevalence of gen- 
eralities and clichés and the scarceness of factual information. But the 
latter had little significance for che Egyptian in comparison with the 
satisfaction which he felt because the static order, championed by Phar- 
aoh, was once more firmly established. 

We have hitherto used only battle scenes to illustrate the difference 
berween Mesopotamian and Egyprian concepts of kingship. Bur it is 
evident chat so thorough a contrast must appear in whatever context the 
king is shown. Figure 11 shows Assurnasirpal, while hunting, surprised 
by a wounded lion attacking from the rear, Soldiers come running to as- 
sist che king, who turns round with his bow held ready for more distant 
game. The charioteer attends ro che horses. It is relevant vo note that 
the lion is rendered as a magnificent, most powerful beast. Assurbanipal 
is pictured even more realistically in the same emergency. The head 
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of che maddened lion is forced aside by the spear of the king, who is 
assisted by another spearman, an archer, and, of course, the char- 
ioteer. 
At Medinet Habu, Ramses 111 had himself depicted in exactly the 
same situation # Of che lion only one claw is preserved, but this suffices; 
the difference berween this and the Mesoporamian version could not be 
more striking. The king, with the reins tied round his waist, stands 
alone in the chariot. While he disposes of the beast atracking from be- 
hind, another lion is in headlong flight before his horses. Ir is rendered 
as a puny, frightened animal, just as, in another relief (Fig. 12), a rame 
lion of Ramses 11 is shown trotting beside his span like a not-very-large 
dog. These scenes do not mean that the Egyptians were under any mis- 
ion as to the porentialities of che lion; in fact, we have proof that 
at least one Pharaoh was very proud of his achievement in hunting these 
dangerous beasts. Amenhotep LIT issued in his tenth year a series of 
large commemorative scarabs on which we read: “Statement of che lions 
which His Majesty rook by his own shooting from Year 1 to Year 10 
(to wit) 102 fierce lions.””? Bur ancient art is not bound to render merely 
what che eye can see. In both Egypt and Mesopotamia lion hunts were 
depicted to proclaim the valor of the king in a dangerous sport. But in 
Mesopotamia he appears in those scenes as a heroic man, in Egypt, as 
a god who destroys his victims in the perfection of his power, as in play. 
To us this rendering seems to overshoot the mark, since we deny virrue 
to a vicrory when the combatants are so unequal. But our reaction mere- 
ly gives the measure of our distance from Egyptian mentaliry. Let us 
realize chat che hunting scenes reflect the same view of the king as the 
battle pictures. The Egyprian designs show Pharaoh, in the manner of 
the gods in che Jliad, deciding the outcome of the battle, yet not endan- 
gered by the fray. In Mesoporamia the king appears at the head of his 
troops, risking his life as they do. 

In one context only does Pharaoh appear on an equal footing with 
other figures, namely, in the company of the gods. And ir is precisely in 
this context that che Mesopotamian king is shown, not as leader, but as 
subject. The stela of Ur-Nammu is characteristic for the Mesopotamian 
viewpoint at all times. The king stands in an attitude of worship and hu- 
milty before che throne of his god (Fig. 13). In Assyrian times the re- 
lationship is not essentially different bur has become less direct. The 
king is usually shown before à statue of che god. 

À corresponding relationship is also known in Egypt, though che king 
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is shown there, not merely worshiping, but carrying out in person all the 
acts of the daily ritual for all the gods throughout the land. Bur, in addi- 
tion, there are scenes for which no parallel can be found in Asia. So we 
see Ramses II (Fig. 14), between the gods Horus and Khnum, netting 
birds in the marshes. The cestimonial of this design, together with chat 
of the battle scenes and hunting scenes, is quite eloquent: Pharaoh be- 
longs not to the order of mankind but to that of the gods. Consequently, 
we need not be asronished to find him assuming that curious mixture of 
animal and human features which distinguishes the gods of Egypt. On 
the inside of the war chariot of Tuthmosis IV (Fig. 15), the only 
purely human forms are the agonizing enemies. The king is shown as 
the winged lion of the war-god Monthu, who himself appears falcon- 
headed. This rendering of the king is already known in the Old King- 
dom.’ Note in the design of the chariot how by purely formal means 
che figure of the king is assimilated to the divine figures around him, 
There are several areas, covered with close lines, which are significant 
in this connection: the wings of che king and those of the god; the royal 
fan behind the winged lion and the winged sun beerle; the vertically 
hatched wings of che latter, which harmonize with the feathered crowns 
of the god on the left and the king on the right. In this way, by purely 
acstheric means, the king is made to appear as an integral part of the 
world of che gods, destroying the misguided mortals who move 
against it. 

Upon this background we must consider a type of monument which is 
familiar to us and which, for that very reason, we are quite unable to ap- 
preciate. The sphinx, which for the Greeks remained an embodiment of 
mystery, has been vulgarized by the applied arts so that we consider it 
merely an odd freak of oriental fancy. It is, of course, no such thing. It 
represents the king, not only as a being of superhuman physical power, 
but of a quality of power which is, in Egypt, characteristic of the gods. 
In some works the realization is successful enough to impress even us 
(Fig. 16). 

There remains one point which needs to be emphasized. In comment- 
ing upon works of art as the embodiment of rwo different concepts of 
kingship, we may have created the impression that we view them as 
products of deliberare thought. This is naturally not the case; and, con- 
fronted with the originals, one will recognize unhesitatingly the outcome 
not of intellectual calculations bur of artistic inspiration. In other words, 
there was not, in the mind of che ancient artist, che question: “How can 
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L'render the king as god or as hero?" In his mind was merely: “Now 1 
must picture His Majesty,” and according to his being an Egyptian or an 
Assyrian the result was as we have seen. The approach by means of art 
has chis great advantage that, over and above our intellectual analysis, 
we can grasp directly the expressions-in-form in which the ancients 
expressed what they experienced to be the cruth about their king. 
Their experience, however, was in the first place emotional; and this is 
comprehensible enough. For the truth about their king affected their 
lives in every, even the most personal, aspect, since, through che king, 
the harmony becween human existence and supernatural order was 
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BOOK I. EGYPT 
PART I. THE FOUNDING OF KINGSHIP 


CHAPTER 1 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION: THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MENES 


this the Egyprians were well aware; they recognized a first king 

of a first dynasty, Menes. Tradition named as his predecessors 

the “semidivine spirits”’ who had succeeded rule by che gods. These in 

their turn had been preceded by the Creator, Re. Monarchical rule, 

then, was coeval with the universe; the Creator had assumed kingship 

over his creation from the first. But the characteristic Egyptian form of 

kingship was remembered as one of those innovations which marked the 
beginning of history and a clear break with prehistoric rimes. 

Modern scholars have almost unanimously rejected rhis view of the 
ancients without improving upon ir. For, if we study the numerous pre- 
dynastic and protodynastic monuments, we must admit chat the emer- 
gence of Pharaonic rule coincides with an entirely unprecedented series 
of phenomena. The traditions regarding Menes can only mean that he 
unified the whole of Egypt. But this achievement appears, in che light of 
contemporary monuments, as the political aspect of one of those creative 
crises which mark the spasmodic growth of human culture, The rise of 
the First Dynasty is accompanied by the momentous introduction of 
writing, by the cechnological advance of a large-scale use of metal tools, 
by the new modes of expression of monumental art—in short, by the 
thoroughgoing change from a peasant culture, comparable to those found 
throughout prehisroric Europe and Asia, vo the highest civilization which 
the world had yet known. 

In this astonishing transformation che political unification of the 
country represents a more complex element than is usually recognized. 
It was nor merely a practical solution of a problem of organizauon. The 
form given to this solution, Menes’ dual monarchy, the kingdom of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, was as significant an invention and as fruitful 
in its consequences as any made in chat formative phase of culture. Ex- 
pressing a peculiarly Egyptian point of view, the dual monarchy was 
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capable of sustaining a symbolical significance which explains its per- 
manence, its power as a cultural force, and also its valuation by the 
ancients as a total break wich the past. We must therefore describe 
with some care the conditions under which it arose. 

The roots of Egyprian unity reach back into the most distant past. 
The population of rhe Nile Valley was as homogeneous, both physically 
and culturally, as such a large group can ever be. The evidence of the 
fauna and of flint tools suggests chat the inhabitants descended in early 
neolithic rimes from the surrounding desert plateaus. The change of cli- 
mate which turned these wide pasture lands into deserts at the same time 
made the marshes of che Nile Valley fit for human habitation. We know 
that the physique of che inhabitants of this valley from the Delta deep 
down into Nubia remained much the same from predynastic to late his- 
toric times.! They also shared a common material culture in predynastic 
times. There are indications that this culture, the Amratian,® extended 
well into Libya and reached the Red Sea in the East.® And somatic and 
ethnological resemblances, and certain features of their language, con- 
nect the ancient Egyptians firmly with the Hamiric-speaking people of 
East Africa.* Ir seems that Pharaonic civilization arose upon this North- 
cast African Hamitic substrarum. In any case, the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants of the Nile Valley must have possessed a common spiritual culture 
as a correlare to the homogeneous physical and archeological remains. 

We may recognize parts of this common inheritance in certain ideas 
which were at all times prevalent throughout the country, even though 
their outward forms may have differed from place to place, One of these 
basic beliefs held that divine power could become manifest in certain 
animals and birds, especially bulls, cows, rams, and falcons. Another 
made the visible world come forth from a primeval ocean and regarded 
the Creator as the god manifest in the power of the sun. The basic unity 
of all Egyptians must have been a contributing factor to che sudden 
eflorescence of culture under the First Dynasty. The porentialities of 
concerted action which such a unity implies could then, for the first 
time, be realized and find adequate scope. 

The differences which might have hampered unification did not de- 
scend very deeply into the fabric of Egyptian culture. They are such as 
can be explained by the change from a roaming existence as hunters and 
herdsmen on the highlands to the serrled life of farmers in the valley. 
Settlement strengthens particularism. Slight differences of old standing 
would become more pronounced; special conditions, the peculiarities of 
local chiefs or priests, religious and other experiences affecring some bur 
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not all of the communities —all these and similar factors would give rise 
to chose local cults and customs which have in recent years formed the 
main subject of study of Egyprologists, who, under the spell of these 
diversifications, have often lost sighr of the underlying community of 
beliefs They have also accepted a brilliant but, in essence, mechanical 
conversion of religious contrasts into quasi-historical conflicts. If we 
free ourselves from these hypotheses and consider the actual remains 
of predynastic and protodynastic times, a simpler picture emerges; and 
its correctness finds refreshing corroboration in observations made in 
modern Africa in regions where similar conditions still prevail: 

The social organization is essentially chat of a n of villages united into a singl 
communiey under a common chief, . . er tr eh mec po 
itis generally possible to discover a unifying influence arising from a sense of kinship and 
therefore the possession of a common religious cult intensified by pressure from 


How well this description fits predynastic Egypt becomes clear when 
we view che modesty of the remains of predynastic villages; the homo- 
geneity of the contents of chousands of predynastic graves; the division 
of Egypt, in later times, into nomes or provinces which go back, in the 
main, to the communities formed in early times; the ease with which 
these provinces became independent under their own local chiefs when- 
ever che central power weakened; cheir representation by standards or 
emblems connected with a local cult; and the varying groups of these 
same standards—indicating an unstable and changing political conforma- 
tion—which appear on predynastic monuments restraining enemies or 
demolishing cities (Figs. 27 and 28). There can be no doubt that our 
. quotation from a description of modern conditions applies fully vo those 


prevailing before the rise of Menes. 
Within such a conglomerate of small communities, larger political 
units may originate: “Ir is in some such loose organization . . . . chat 


in this part of Africa paramount chiefs may arise, when a strong man or 
war leader begins to extend his power beyond his own group, thus 
originating loose confederacies, which in the face of a hostile attack are 
welded into something approaching a small nation.”"# This is obviously 
the process reflected in the votive slate palettes which, by the varying 
groups of standards, prove the existence of “loose confederacies"" (Figs. 
27 and 28); these palettes are a little older chan King Menes.” And since 
he was preceded (to judge by the style of the monuments) by an Upper 
Egyptian king, “Scorpion,” who showed himself as conqueror and dedi- 
cated votive gifts to the Horus temple of Nekhen-Hierakonpolis as 
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Menes did,®® ir is quite clear chat the final unification of the country 
under Menes followed a period of disturbance and that he was the 
“strong man” ro whom our quotation refers. Ir is also clear from the 
monuments of Scorpion that Menes completed a task in which one or 
more of his predecessors had already been engaged. And yet his achieve- 
ment differed radically from theirs; it was never undone. 

Obviously, kingship was not created in a void, and the unification of 
the country can be viewed as a short process extending over a few gen- 
erations. Scorpion is known as a conqueror, There must have been pre- 
historic chieftains of che type of the African rainmaker-king. But Egyp- 
tian tradition, in atraching the decisive change ro the name of Menes, 
proclaimed that the rise of che First Dynasty marked a turning-point in 
the nation’s existence, all we know confirms the correctness of that 
point of view. For this reason we retain the name of Menes for the 
founder of the united monarchy, even though some of his acts may have 
been performed by Scorpion, some by Narmer, and some by Aha. In 
this sense it can be said that kingship, as the peculiar concept which re- 
mained a living force throughout the country's history (or at least until 
the end of che second millennium 8.c.), did not exist before Menes, for 
its premises are Menes’ own achievements. 

The lasting significance of Menes’ conquests has a rwofold root. In 
the first place, their completeness was of the essence. The king of the 
entire land was not the most successful of a number of chiefrains but a 
ruler without peers. The conquest completed, ir became possible ro view 
the unification of Egypt, not as an ephemeral outcome of conflicring 
ambitions, but as che revelarion of à predestined order. And thus king- 
ship was, in fact, regarded throughout Egyptian history. Whenever in 
later times the central power collapsed and local centers assumed au- 
tonomy, this return to predynastic conditions was viewed not as a de- 
parture from a political norm but as a fall from grace. This is the charac- 
teristic mood of such writings as “The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage," which describes the anarchy of the First Incermediate Period 
after che dissolution of the Old Kingdom. The description aims deliber- 
axely at the rendering of a situation which is not merely chaotic but in 
which social and moral norms are reversed—a world turned upside 
down. The Tiwelfth Dynasty, which overcame this anarchy; the Eight- 
centh Dynasty, which expelled the Asiatic Hyksos; the Ethiopians of 
the Twenty-fifth, who crushed the numerous kinglets who had usurped 
power—all these restorers of single rule proclaimed their achievement 
as the vindication of a divinely ordered state of affairs. Thus they took 
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Menes’ achievement for granted; the unired country under a single 
monarch was no longer considered an alternative ro more decentralized 
forms of government but the only form admissible. 

We may well ask how an institution introduced at the beginning of 
history could acquire this transcendent significance for the Egyptians. 
IFit is suggested that unity was evidently most desirable from the point 
of view of efficient administration, one must answer that no merely 
utilitarian considerations could have given to single rulership the com- 
pelling character, the peculiar prestige, which it demonstrably possessed. 
Menes, in making himself a ruler without peers, had fulfilled one pre- 
requisice for that sanction which power must obtain to rise above che 
sphere of historical vicissitude. He fulfilled the second prerequisite for 
a sublimation of his rulership when he imparted to it a form harmonizing 
so perfectly with Egyptian mentality as to appear both inevitable and 
perennial. That form was the dual monarchy, the kingship of Upper 
and the kingship of Lower Egypt united in the single person of the ruler. 
This extraordinary conception expressed in political form the deeply 
rooted Egyptian tendency to understand the world in dualistic terms as 
a series of pairs of contrasts balanced in unchanging equilibrium. The 
universe as a whole was referred to as “heaven and earth.” Wichin this 

“earth” was again conceived dualistically, as “north and south," 
the “portions of Horus and the portions of Seth,” “the two lands," or 
“che rwo (Nile) banks.” The last of these synonyms demonstrates 
their nonpolitical character most clearly. Each of them is equivalent 
to the second member of the more comprehensive pair, “heaven and 
earth”; they belong ro cosmology, not to history or politics. Yet each 
of them was suitable vo describe the king's domain, for the whole of 
mankind and all the lands of the earth were subject to Pharaoh. His 
realm was often described as “that which che sun encircles,” the earth; 
and the Greeks, who, like ourselves, found liceral translations of 
Egyptian phrases misleading, rendered “the Two Lands” by # olxouuérn, 
“che whole inhabited earth.” When Pharaoh assumed dualistic 
titles or called himself “Lord of the Tivo Lands,” he emphasized not 
the divided origin bur che universality of his powerA# The dualisric 
forms of Egyptian kingship did not result from historical incidents. 
They embody the peculiarty Egyptian thought that a totality comprises 
opposites. Menes gave political expression to a basic Egyptian mode of 
thought when he styled his rule over the conquered and unified Nile 
lands a “kingship over Upper and Lower Egypt.” The perfect con- 
sonance between the new political and the established cosmological con- 
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ceprions gave to his creation a compelling authority. A state dualistical- 
ly conceived must have appeared to che Egyptians the manifestation of 
the order of creation in human society, not the product of a temporary 
constellation of power. Ir was in this respect chat Menes’ victory dif- 
fered from any conquest which earlier kings, like Scorpion, had made. 

Îc is important to realize that the dual monarchy had no historical 
foundation; it was not as if an Upper Egyptian king had been confronted 
with a united but antagonistic Delta over which he assumed sovereignty 
in addition to his rule of Upper Egypt. The political structure of pre- 
dynastic Egypt had been amorphous to a degree, as we have seen; if the 
geographical ion suggested a division of the country into 
Delta and Nile Valley, there is no reason to believe that these were any 
more thought of as political entities chan the equally obvious divisions 
of desert and arable soil, the “Red Land” and the “Black Land." 

It is true that on the Palermo Stone—annals dating from the Old King- 
dom—we find a series of pre-Menite kings wearing the Red Crown of 
Lower Egypt.® But we must remember that this crown belonged origi- 
nally, not to Lower Egypt as a whole, but to several Delta states, one 
with its capital in Pe-Buto and another centered round Sais, Even in the 
castern Delta the Red Crown was worn by a local goddess.4 Ir is due 
to Menes’ new conception of the rulership of Egypt that the Red Crown 
&/, as well as the cobra-goddess Wadjet L and certain usages and 
institutions prevailing at Pe, became symbolical of Lower Egypt. They 
were made to balance the White Crown Ÿ, the vulrure-goddess Nekh- 
bet Ÿ,, and other features pertaining originally vo the Upper Egyptian 
principality from which the House of Menes derived and which in- 
cluded Nekhen-Hierakonpolis, This, and Abydos. The wider signifi- 
cance accorded to the symbols of Menes’ homeland, on the one hand, 
and of Pe, on the other, are part of the stylization of Egypt as a dual 
monarchy, an artificial but meaningful symmetry which holds in its 
spell even those modern authors who view his unification, not as a piece- 
meal conquest in the manner of Piankhi the Ethiopian, but as the vicrory 
of an established Upper Egyptian state over an equally developed Lower 
Egyptian kingdom 

The Egyptians themselves acknowledged throughout their history the 
validity of Menes’ conception, and they went to great lengths in its re- 
alization. Many departments of government, including the treasury, 
were duplicated in an Upper and a Lower Egyptian office. The coro- 
nation ritual and the elaborare ceremonies of the Sed festival were, as 

* See below, n. 15. 
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we shall see, repeated with different insignia, the king appearing once 
as the king of Upper and once as the king of Lower Egypt. There were 
dual shrines for the ancestral spirits of the royal house. The king's uitu- 
lary included, besides the double title, “King of Upper and King of 
Lower Egypt," an epichet, “The Tivo Ladies,” which proclaimed him 
the manifestation of the two goddesses whom we have mentioned and 
who represented the two halves of the realm. 

Another epithert of the king, “The Two Lords,” would seem to sug- 
gest a similar meaning; but here we touch upon more profound religious 
symbolism. “The Two Lords” were the perennial antagonists, Horus 
and Seth. The king was identified with both of these gods but not in 
the sense that he was considered the incarnation of the one and also 
che incarnation of the other, He embodied them as a pair, as opposites 
in equilibrium. Hence the ancient title of the queen of Egypt: “She 
who sces Horus-and-Serh.”# In the pyramid texts a ruler appeals 
to che Creator Atum with the following reference ro himself: “Look 
upon the two-dwellers-in-the-palace, chat is Horus-and-Sech" (Pyr. 
141d)37 Another pyramid ext explains the king's rebirth to erernal 
life as follows: 


Thou art born because of Horus (in thee) 
Thou art conceived because of Seth (in thee).18 


This embodiment of the rwo gods in the person of Pharaoh is another 
instance of che peculiar dualism that expresses a rotality as an equilibri- 
um of opposites. In later rimes, when the titulary of the king had be- 
come standardized, it is no longer found; but the gods Horus and Seth 
are then used in art to express a similar idea. In symbolical designs con- 
nected wich the king they appear as representatives of Lower and Upper 
Egypt when “the Union of the Two Lands” is represented, for instance, 
or in abbreviated renderings of the Sed festival (Fig. 25). They are al- 
ways co-operating, and their antithetical gestures signify that che land 
in its totality honors or serves the king. Horus and Serh are therefore 
called r4.1wy, “the partners”; and their use in art tallies well with che 
ancient texts in which they are said to be harmoniously combined in the 
single person of Pharaoh. 

But this solidarity of the gods contrasts strangely with their mytho- 
logical relationship. In the religious texts Horus and Seth form a pair, 
too, but the bond berween them consists of an imperishable hostility. It 
is usual to translate the antagonism between the two gods from the 


sphere of cosmology, where it belongs, to that of politics, by postulat- 
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ing an ancient conflict between Upper Egypt (Seth) and Lower Egypt 
(Horus). Since we know thar the unity of Egypt was achieved by the 
conquest of an Upper Egyptian king, Menes, the theory requires that 
che opposite movement, in which Horus (Lower Egypt) was vic- 
vorious, have taken place in prehistoric times. This chimera comes into 
being by the unjustifiable projection into prehistory of symbols which 
derive their meaning from the dual monarchy as created by Menes and 
which cherefore cannot be rorn from that context.’ The theory, more- 
over, bars the way ro an understanding of an important aspect of royalty 
which was actually expressed when the king was viewed as Horus-and- 
Seth. 


Horus and Seth were the antagonists per se—the myshinlogien! sym- 
bols for all conflict.* Strife is an element in the universe which cannot 
be ignored; Serh is perennially subdued by Horus but never destroyed. 
Both Horus and Seth are wounded in the struggle, but in the end there is 
a reconciliation: the static equilibrium of the cosmos is established. Rec- 
onciliation, an unchanging order in which conflicting forces play their 
allotted part—that is che Egyptian’s view of the world and also his con- 
ception of che state. If the king is called (and that in early texts) Horus- 
and-Seth, this formula expresses more than “The Tiwo Ladies.” Ir indi- 
cates not merely that the king rules the dual monarchy but chat he has 
crushed opposition, reconciled conflicting forces—that he represents an 
unchanging order. 

In practice this aspect of kingship found expression in the numerous 
rites and festivals which we shall discuss and which combined references 
to Upper and Lower Egypt. Moreover, northerners were not at à dis- 
advantage in the united kingdom though a southern dynasty reigned. 
Prominent offcials and the courtiers buried in squares of graves round 
che tombs of kings of che First Dynasty*? include men whose names 
show their devotion to Lower Egyptian gods. Two of the queens of the 
First Dynasty bear names compounded with that of the goddess Neith of 
Sais in the Delta. Ir is a mistake to see in these phenomena—as is common- 
ly done—proof of practical wisdom only. The king’s epithet ‘Horus-and- 
Serh" carries religious implications. The structure and practices of the 
new state show a distinct integration of religious zeal and expediency. 

Menes’ creation of a new capital for united Egypt must be viewed in 
the same light.# Just south of the apex of the Delta, near modern Cairo, 
land on the west of the Nile was reclaimed, and a fortress, “The White 
Waälls” (later named “Memphis'"}, was constructed. The character of 

* See below, p. 183. 
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the structure bore an obvious relationship to the recent dare of the coun- 
try's pacification. The name proclaimed it as che stronghold of a king 
who came from the South. In historical times the color of the North was 
red, that of the South, white. On the southern side of the fortress a new 
temple was founded and dedicated to the god Prah. Ie may be significant 
that one of this god's epithets was in later times “The (Upper Egyptian) 
King of the Two Lands,”# The name of the new sanctuary is, in any 
case, full of meaning: “Balance of the Two Lands, in which the Upper 
Egyprian Land and the Lower Egyptian Land have been weighed.” The 
name of che temple in the new capital explicitly proclaims the established 
equilibrium. 

We have now gauged the full spiritual significance of Menes’ achieve- 
ment. The Egyprians always recognized it. Yet in their mode of thinking 
a historical innovation of such importance could be only the unfolding 
of a preordained order, the manifestation of what had always been po- 
tentially present? Moreover, they retained as much as possible of the 
ceremonies and usages which Menes had introduced. Thus, for over 
three thousand years, the coronation of Pharaoh took place at Memphis 
and culminated in a double ceremony which in all likelihood goes back 
to the days when Menes had completed his new capital, since it is called 
“Union of the Two Lands; Circuit of the White Walls.” We should 
be wrong if we estimated this tradirion to be commemorative of Menes” 
deeds. Rirual is concerned with the present in which it is performed. 
Through the rerention of these ancient ceremonies in the coronation of 
cach successive king, his succession became to some extent a re-enact- 
ment of the original event, participating in its virtue and reaffirming 
its purpose, 


CHAPTER 2 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION: THE 
MEMPHITE THEOLOGY 


Y RARE good fortune we possess a text which, to all appearances, 
originated in an early phase of the Egyptian monarchy and which 
embodies, by implication, a theory of kingship. Ir seems indicated 

that we should present che document at chis point. But chat procedure en- 
rails peculiar difficulties. For this text, the “Memphite Theology,"": pre- 
sents both the views and the mythological figures by which kingship was 
interpreted by the Egyptians throughout their long history and which 
our Book I is, in its entirety, intended to explain. We shall, chen, be 
obliged to anticipate subsequent chapters and to present here some- 
what apodictically conclusions which will be substantiated later. 

The Memphite Theology presents the religious teaching for Menes” 
new capital, It combines views which we can recognize as new, since 
they concern the new foundation; others which we suspect to be new 
because they run counter ro common Egyptian beliefs and could hardly 
have gained acceptance if they had not been part of the great movement 
at the dawn of history. Other doctrines again seem 10 be rooted in 
Egyptian, or even African, traditions of the greatest antiquity. 

The text is a cosmology: it describes the order of creation and makes 
the land of Egypt, as organized by Menes, an indissoluble part of chat 
order. Ptah, the genius Joci, vo whom a cemple south of che wall of Mem- 
phis had been dedicated, is proclaimed the Creator of All; and in an argu- 
ment of astonishing boldness and profundity the inrellectual advanrages 
of monotheism are combined with the variety of recognized i 
gods. But these renrarkable speculations (for which the text is famous) 
form only its middle part, our Section V, set in a treatise upon the place 
of society in nature, Ît is characteristic of che Egyprian view of kingship 
chat it should be clarified wichin such a context. 

The document, in its present damaged state, suggests a division into 
six parts; there may have been more, or sections which now seem sepa- 
rate may originally have been joined together. It is exceptionally difficult 
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to judge in this matter, since the text is not formally subdivided. The 
transition from our Section V to Section VI, for instance, shows that 
the literary construction is of che flimsiest; the rext consists simply of a 
succession of statements (or, in the case of the related Mystery Play of 
the Succession [chap. 11], of scenes) which, from a formal point of 
view, are all equivalent and in no way subordinated to one another. 
As literary forms, these early texts are most primitive. 

Section I is badly damaged, but the main themes are recognizable. On 
the one hand, the land of Egypt is proclaimed to have its being in the 
creator-god Prah-Ta-Tjenen, Prah “the Risen Land,” On che other 
hand, reference is made vo the appearance of a united country under one 
king. What is left of this section reads: 


* Es that is, this [land] named wich the Great Name of 
a Tjenen, . . 
He who unified this has ing of U, 
Le pg-rroderppanee. “SNS ER pper EBYP* 
The succeeding sentence states that Atum, the sun-god-creator of com- 
mon Egyptian beliefs, acknowledged that Prah had created him and all 
the other gods. The significance of this phrase will become clear as we 


The various references to “the land” have ro be understood with some 
appreciation of that polyphony of meaning which the Egyptians loved. 
It means che country, Egypt, with all that it contains. But it also means 
che fertile soil, and as such it is one with the creator Ptah-Ta-Tjenen. 
The “Risen Land”’ possesses, again, a multiple significance. It alludes 
to the universal Egyptian belief that creation started with the emergence 
of a mound, the Primeval Hill, above the waters of chaos.* Prah, the 
fruitfal earth, is one with this hill—the starting-point of all that is, even 
of life itself. But the epither alludes, at the same time, vo the land which 
Menes hd reclaimed from the marsh waters to build Memphis and the 
temple of Prah; and it furchermore alludes to the “Great Land,” the 
name of the province of This, which, as we shall see, possessed some 
significance for the new theology. 

Section II deals with the end of conflict which precedes the establish- 
ment of order both in the universe and in the state. The gods Horus and 
Seth, contending for the rulership of Egypt, are separated; and Geb, the 
carth-god, acts as arbirer. He first divides the country between the two, 
but he regrets this decision and rescinds it, giving the whole land to 
Horus. The two crowns of Upper and of Lower Egypt are now said to 

* See below, chap. 13, 
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” from the head of Horus; and Horus appears in the role of 
Menes (a role assumed by each king at his coronation) “uniting the 
lands” in his single rule. The Ennead, or nine gods, who assist, represent, 
as we shall see,* à formula which expresses the relation berween king 
and gods. The text is damaged at che beginning of this section: 

dhe Ennead gatherod 0 him (Geb} and he separated Horus and Seth AP He 


quarreling and installed Seth as U res 
een 2er qu one fem 2 eraklcopolis GE pat Has 


an king in Lower Ye where his father was drowned, 
at the “Hal de Tes Land” emphis). eg rh 
and Seth was in his ace al the ngrotd wi ench other 2 the Two 


ss. 


Lg ent bent lgad rgre her adegh gr and s0 Geb 
pme * 2 MEL Een ee mai eldest (lirerally, 


Geb calls Horus an “opener-of-the-body” with a reference to the fact 
that he was a firstborn son. Horus is then identified with the wolf-god, 
Upwaut, whose name means “Opener-of-the-Ways,” and whose ensign 
is closely associated with Pharaoh ar all great ceremonies, as we shall 
sec. 


The treatment of Horus in this ext is remarkable. Ar the first divi- 
sion of the land, Seth goes to the place where he was born, but Horus to 
the place where his father was drowned. Horus, in contrast to Seth, 
seems to appear not as king in his own right but as the legirimate suc- 
cessor to his father Osiris. And, again, when Geb changes his mind and 
assigns the whole country to Horus, he justifies his act by acclaiming 
Horus as the eldest son of his predecessor, Horus assumes kingship over 
the Two Lands, not as conqueror, but as rightful heir. If we remember 
that chis text was probably composed in the reign of Menes, a Horus 
king who had just conquered Egypt, we can gauge the relative impor- 
tance, to the Egyptian mind, of historical and theological facts.f 

Ir is interesting chat Geb acts as arbirer. He was doubly entitled to do 
so, as father of Osiris and as carth-god. f In the first function he could 
act as head of the family with primitive, but universally acknow ledged, 
authority. As god of the earth he was obviously concerned in a division 
of the land of Egypr. His successive decisions clearly represent the 
mythological form in which the whole complex of ideas involved in 
Menes’ dual monarchy could be expressed: the fundamental view of a 
world in static equilibrium between conflicting forces (Horus and 
Seth); the kingship of Upper and Lower Egypt as the corresponding 

* See below, chap, 15. 1 Sec above, p. 9. ? See below, chap. 15, 
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political form; and withal a rulership vested in the person of a single 
king. 

The vext, continuing, reasserts the relation between the land and 
Prah—a relationship which was the subjecr of Section I also. 


Horus stood (as king) over the land, And so became united this country named with 
its Great Name, Ta-Tjenen-who-is-to-the-south-of-his-wall, the Lord of Ewrnity. 
The two “Great in se TE (the crowns) grew out of his head. Thus it was chat 


Horus appeared as King of U and as King of Lower who united the 
To Lans in he province of The j S Wall de mb the Two Lands 
are united. 


Now follows à rirual act signifying the acquiescence of the rwo parts of 
in the union. The heraldic plants—sedge % for Upper, papyrus 

À for Lower, Egypt—are placed at the entrance of the temple of Prah: 
It ha th and the fche f 
Re mt bo rauioeneln rest 


so that their is ended wherever be. They are united in the temple 0 
En Tee Lan à CL Une Eee ed Louer usines 


Section III is very much damaged. It seerns that the rext, afcer having 
established the succession of Horus as rightful heir, now turns to his 
predecessor, Osiris, and explains the relation of this god to Prah and to 
the new capital. Too much is lost for us ro judge chis relationship, 
Memphis is said to derive its significance as the ‘‘granary” of Egypt 
from the fact that Osiris was buried there. This statement is repeared in 
Section VI, where it is better preserved. 

Section IV deals with the construction of the royal castle at Memphis, 
mentioned just before as the place where Osiris was buried and impor- 
tant also as the seat of authority over the whole of Egypt established by 
Menes. But the rext is too darnaged to allow further comment. 

Section Vis the famous exposé of the sole creatorship of Prah, a closely 
reasoned thcological argument which reduces the gods of Egypt to as- 
pecrs or manifestations of Ptah. We shall be better able to appreciate its 
meaning when our study has progressed further,* but we may sum- 
marize it here. It is argued char everything that exists found its origin 
in the conceptions of Prah's mind (“heart”), which were objectified by 
being pronounced by his “tongue.” In this process of creation, one god 
after the other came into being; and through them Prah evolved che 
visible and invisible universe and all living creatures, as well as justice, 
the arts, erc. This account imparts, at the same time, the character of an 
established order, valid for all time, vo the phenomenal world. The cities 


* See below, chaps. 13 and 15, 
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and sanctuaries of Egypt are part of this order. And che final phrase of 
the section closes the circle: while it had started by stating chat the gods 
came forth from Prah, objectified conceptions of his mind, it ends by 
making those gods “enter into their bodies” (statues) of all kinds of 
material—stone, metal, or wood—which had grown out of che earth, 
char is, out of Ptah. 

The cext starts with a series of eight equations in which the poly- 
cheism of Egypt is taken into account, but superimposed upon it is the 
novel thought of the ultimare oneness of che divine. The gods are de- 
clared vo be manifestations of Prah. The number eight is chosen in 
deference to a widely held view of creation which acknowledged the 
sun-god as creator* but maintained at the same time chat the sun had 
been brought forth from the waters of chaos by eight strange gods, who 
were no more than a conceprualizing of chaos, as their names (Dark- 
ness, Primeval Ocean, etc.) testify.f Here, then, was a point where the 
Memphire Theology could build up a claim for Ptah as Creator; here 
were divinities older than the sun. Our text maintains that even chese— 
in other words, chaos—were of the substance of Prah, uncreated manifes- 
tauons of his being* Thus the second of che eight equations runs: 
“Pcah—Nun the father who begat Atum.” Nun is che primeval ocean 
from which Atum, the creator-sun, came forth. But Prah is manifest in 

god, hence in Atum: “Prah—the Great One who is heart and 

of the Ennead.” The Great One stands for Atum, who created 
the Ennead of Heliopolis and who is called its heart and tongue because 
these are the organs of creation, according ro the Memphite Theology. 
The epither is no doubt given here because it chrows the unique power 
of Prah in bold relief: even Atum, generally worshiped as the creator 
of gods and cosmos, is but an emanation of Ptah. 

The cight equations appear under à heading which reads: “The gods 
who came forth from Ptah”;* they present the whole theology of the 
text as a formula. But the theory is then started once more in the form of 
a narrative of creation, And there we can watch how the ancient Egyp- 
tian language—which, as an instrument of expression for a mentaliry 
tending toward the concrete, is ill equipped to frame abstract thoughts— 
is made the vehicle of some truly astonishing abstractions. The author 
expresses no less chan the conviction chat the basis ofexistence is spiritual: 
ideas conceived by the Creator and objectified by his utrerances. The 
text expresses this by describing the “heart” and the “rongue” as the 
organs of creation. These terms are concrete enough. But we should 

* See below, chap. 13 and p, 232. 1 See below, pp. 154-5$. 
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misread our document completely if we took them at their face value. 
We know from numerous other texts chat “heart” stands for “intellect,” 
“mind,” and even “spirit.” The “tongue” is realizing thought; it trans- 
laces concepts into actuality by means of “Hu”’—authoritative utter- 
ance.* We must, chen, read these passages as the true Egyptian equiva- 
lent of John’s “In che beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” The Egyptian mode of expression strikes 
us as clumsy because we assume involuntarily that a more abstract 
mode was available; but, of course, it was not. 


(There) originated in the heart and on the rongue (of Ptah) (somerhing) in the 


i of Atum. 
Tee Ph who Logesthed ls wer to all che and their Ka's® 
th his heart and on his tongue. . . .. e di 

Ir that heart and rongue prevailed over (all other) members, considering* 
that he (Ptah) is (as heart) in every body, (as tongue) in every mouth, of all 

beasts, crawling creatures, and whatever else lives, while he chinks (as heart) 

and commands (as tongue) everything that he wishes. . . 

Every divine word came into being through that which was thought by the heart and 
commanded by the tongue. 

And thus the Ka’s were made and the Hemsut!° were created—they that make all 
sustenance and all food—by this speech (that was chought by the heart and was spoken 


by che romgue). à Le PLU 

(And 50 justice is done to him) who does what is liked, (and evil is done to him) who 
does what is hated. 

And so life is given vo the peaceful, death to the criminal. 

And so are done all labor and all arts, the action of the arms, the going of legs, the 
movement of all members according to this command which was t by the heart 
and issued from the rongue and which constitutes the significance of all things. 


Here we find, then, expressed in a most refractory medium, a statement 
proclaiming the unity of rhe divine, its spiritual character, and its im- 
manence in living nature. 

We have omitted a theological argument which once again establishes 
chat the thought and utterance of Prah underlies Atum’s work of crea- 
tion, and a similar assertion follows the lines we have quoted. After that 
we read: “And so Prah rested (or was satisfied) after he had made all 
things and all divine words.” It has been argued!* that these “divine 
words”’ really stood for a “divine order” in which “all things” found 
their appropriate places. The expression would rather seem oncemore to 
emphasize Prah's peculiar process of creation through urterance of 
thought. For such “creative speech" turns each divine word into the 
causa materialis, causa formalis, and causa movens of an element of creation 
—all in one. 

* See below, pp. 51 and 61, 
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Ie is true, however, that the vext describes how Prah established 
à certain order. Our quotation explained thar gods and other living 
beings, nay, their very life and the mechanics of their life, derived 
from Ptah’s action as a demiurge. And the text continues by ascribing 
to him the establishment of the religious order of the land, namely, 
the local cults and all their peculiarities down to the very shapes in 
which the gods were worshiped; for their statues were made by Prah 
and that from material “grown” upon him as earth-god. 


kind of wood, of kind of stone, of every kind ofclay, of every kind of thing 
grows him, in which they have taken form. Thus Gens br pale gs 
one with him, content and united with the Lord of the Two Le 


The diversified cults of all Egypt appear here as sanctioned by, or 
even due to, the initiative of the god of the united country. Our text 
chus imparts unity of a sort even to them. 

Section VI continues vo elaborate the close connection between the 
god and the land of Egypt by speaking about Memphis, the site of the 
vemple of Prah and the new capital of the country. Memphis is said to 
have a special significance for the “sustenance” of Egypt, and this fact 
is explained by the presence on its soil of the interred body of Osiris. 
The text acknowledges chat Osiris had not always been connected with 
Memphis. He reached the city in the water of the Nile. Like the later 
myth, it speaks of Osiris’ drowning, after which his body was drawn 
ashore by Isis and Nephthys. But the word “drowning"”’ has connotations 
in connection with this god to which the straightforward translation 
cannot do justice.” The paradox of Osiris (with which we shall 
deal later in chap. 15) consists precisely in chis—that in death the god 
becomes a center of vitalizing force. Hence the Nile, and especially the 
Nile in flood, counts as a manifestation of him. Osiris’ connection with 
the river is not, therefore, rendered adequately by the statement chat 
he was destroyed by the warer—that he was drowned. The god was in 
the warers, and we have translated the verb here “to float.” The notion 
that the god is the active force in, the beneficial influence of, the inunda- 
tion can be expressed with the concreteness requisite in myth only by 
describing the anthropomorphic figure of Osiris as floating or sub- 
merged, “drowned,” in the river;* che “finding” of Osiris, which our 

* See below, pp. 191-92. 
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text describes as the recovery of his body by Isis and Nephrhys, is rep- 
resented in the ritual by the lifting-up of à jar of fresh Nile water. The 
statement that Osiris was buried at che new capital proclaimed it the 
center from which the vitalizing forces radiated. Hence Memphis could 
be said to be the “’granary . ... where the sustenance of the Two 
Lands is taken care of," 

Since the text acknowledges explicitly that Osiris was not at home 
at Memphis, one may ask whence he “reached” that ciry. We are in- 
clined to think of Abydos, contrary to current opinion. We shall con- 
sider the claims of Abydos in detail below, but we may ask here why 
the god should be related to the capital founded by Menes at the apex of 
the Delta. It would seem, as we shall see, that Osiris was the dead an- 
cestor of the kings of Menes’ line, and the significance of dead kings— 
in ancient Egypt as in modern Africa—was so great chat no blessing 
could rest upon the transference of the royal residence from the Thinite 
nome, in which Abydos is situared, unless the ancestral figure of Osiris 
was brought into a definite relationship wich the new site, The Nile, 
in which Osiris was manifest and which streamed past Memphis as past 
Abydos, offered a means of creating a relationship that was expressed 
mythologically in the story of the rescue of Osiris’ body from che 
waters. 

The Memphire Theology, like the myth, ascribes the actual rescue to 
Isis and Nephthys; but the Theology, in contrast wich the myth, in- 
sists chat che goddesses acted on the orders of Horus. It agrees in this 
with the pyramid texts where Horus, the living king, appears as the in- 
stigator of all acts benefining Osiris, his late predecessor.* 

The text continues by describing che fare of Osiris after burial, His is 
a twofold destiny: he joins che sun-god in his daily circuit, but he also 
joins “the Court of Ptah-Ta-Tjenen,” who must dwell where Prah is 
god, within the earth. In fact, he ‘becomes earth.""" This is che crucial 
phrase in this section, since it explains (as it did also in Sec. 111) the 
extraordinary fertility of the region of Memphis where Osiris is buried. 
Immediately after che interment of Osiris comes the statement chat 
RE Se de ren and wich chis the text ends. This section 


me (Prah-Ta-Tjenen) was the Great Throne (M is) which re- 
the gods who are in the temple of Prah, Mistress of Li hip 

where the sustenance of the Two Lands is taken care of, because Osiris floared 
Ep Loos Isis and Nephthys perceived it. They saw him and were aghast, But 


* See below, pp. 114 and 116. t Sec below, pp. 190-95, 
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i Nephthy iris without and 1 prevent him from 
bras ous ee Be éie P mime, and Me de Le him reach land. 

He enrered che Gares (of the Netherworld?}, the of che Lords of Erer- 
nity (the dead}, in step with Him who shines in the Horizon (the sun), on the path of 
Re, in the Great Throne (Memphis). 

He joined che court and fraternized with the gods of Ta-Tjenen, Prah, Lord of Years, 

Thus Osiris became earth in the Castle on the north side of this land which 
he had reached. His son Horus as king of Upper Egypt and as king of Lower 
RER ESS iris in the presence of che gods that were before him 

that were behind him. 

If we now consider the Memphite Theology as a whole, the most re- 
markable feature, besides its spiritual view of creation, is the manner in 
which reality and mythology are intermingled. It is true chat all che 
personages are gods; but we have already seen in our Introduction chat 
Egyptian art presents Pharaoh consistently as a deity, and we shall pres- 
ently deal with similar inscriptional evidence. In Section II the gods 
Horus and Serh are contending, but che subject of their quarrel is do- 
minion over Egypt; and we have seen that Pharaoh is occasionally called 
“Horus-and-Seth"” vo indicate that his rule marks the end of discord.* 
Section V, the account of creation, ends by assigning ro the Creator che 
kingly vicle “Lord of the Two Lands,”" while the concluding Section VI 
is explicitly concerned wich the capital, Memphis, and with the myth of 
Osiris. The locale of the action is, in fact, not mythological but real. It 
is Memphis, and, more precisely, the royal castle, the newly established 
seat of authority for the united country, which is the place where Osiris 
is interred; and the figure of Osiris is not exclusively at home in mythol- 
ogy either. Each king, at death, becomes Osiris (chap. 10), just as each 
king, in life, appears “on the throne of Horus”; each king is Horus 
(chap. 3). Ir is then possible chat the Horus who appears at the end of 
the text as king of Egypt in the arms of his father Osiris (though the lat- 
ter is dead and buried) is not only the god but also che king; rather, it is 
the royal succession as it appears upon the superhuman plane which is 
here referred to, and the question whether Horus and Osiris are here 
gods or kings is, for the Egyptian, meaningless. These gods are the late 
king and his successor; these kings are chose gods. 

There is unequivocal evidence that this is so. The embrace of Horus 
and the dead Osiris, with which our text ends, is realized, as we shall 
see (chap. 11), by a ritual in the Mystery Play of the Succession; here 
the new king acts in person, and the burial of his father is performed in 
effigy. The embrace is a true communion of spirits, involving the actual 


* See above, pp. 21-22. 
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ruler and his deceased predecessor in a rite performed at the accession 
of each new king; in the same way it appears, timeless, in the Memphite 
Theology involving the gods Horus and Osiris. Better than any other 
feature of Egyptian kingship, it shows that the monarchy was conceived 
as a reality in the world of the gods no less than in the world of men. 

Icis for this reason that we find a theory of kingship implied in a cos- 
mological text. Nature itself could not be conceived without the king of 
Egypt. The Memphire Theology shows this specifically; it demon- 
strates chat the dual monarchy, centered in Memphis, realized a divine 
plan. The order of society as established by Menes is presented as part 
of the cosmic order. 

Let us, then, consider of what the Egyptian theory of kingship con- 
sists. One proposition, that the king is divine, we have mentioned al- 
ready. The other proposition is even more remarkable. Ir is clearly indi- 
cated that kingship is conceived in its profoundest aspect, on the plane of 
the gods, as involving two generations. 

We have seen, in commenting upon the second section of the Theol- 
ogy, chat Horus is acknowledged by the assembled gods, through Geb, 
not because he possesses greater power than Seth, bur solely because he 
is the eldest son of Osiris and che legitimate heir. And in the final 
phrases of the text we found again that Horus and Osiris are insepa- 
rable, even at the moment when Horus appears as the ruler of Egypt, 
after the burial of his father, It seems chat the actual occupancy of the 
throne creares a fusion of che powers of the late king and his successor. 

This view is peculiarly Egyptian, though it is not unconnected with 
the more widely held belief that the king is divine. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to determine the relation of the two propositions which make up 
che Egyptian theory of kingship. 

The basic view, namely chat rulership implies characteristics denied 
to the common man, is a conventional one. In primitive societies, and 
among them many in East Africa, the chieftain is also the medicine man 
or magician; in other words, he is believed to entertain closer relarion- 
ship with the powers in nature than other men." The African “rain- 
maker-king" is a well-known example of this type of ruler. Ofthe Din- 
ka tribe it is said: “A rainmaker is buried in a cattle byre, which con- 
tinues to be used (as was the royal castle of Memphis where Osiris was 
buried). . ... He is said to take the food of the community into the 
grave, so when the next season arrives a hole is dug at che side of the 
byre so that the food may come out again.”!* And of the Komde: “The 
health of the . . . . [Chungu] (chieftain) and the welfare of the whole 
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community were inseparably bound up together. A Chungu in health 
and vigour meant a land yielding its fruits, rain coming in its season, 
evil averted.”’# Much farther to the west the king of Jukun is addressed 
as “Azaïwo (our guinea com), Afyewo (our ground nuts), Asoïwe (our 
beans). . ... The king of Jukun is therefore able to control the rain and 
winds. À succession of droughts or bad harvests is ascribed to his negli- 
gence or to the waning of his strength, and he is accordingly secretly 
strangled.”"# We insist on this widespread aspect of kingship in Africa 
to indicate the premises upon which Menes’ position rested. We know 
that King Scorpion, who probably preceded Menes, was considered an 
incarnation of the god Horus; we may then assume for the predynastic 
period the belief chat the chiefrains were charged with the power of 
divinity. The unification increased the significance of kingship; it did 
not destroy any of its aspects. The superhuman associations remained 
valid, The uncertain services which the medicine man had given to the 
community became institutionalized. Kingship in Egypt remained the 
channel through which the powers of nature flowed into the body politic 
to bring human endeavor to fruition. 

Now this view of kingship entailed, furthermore, two generations. 
If che living ruler is the intermediary between men and nature, his 
potency continues to profit the community even after his death. This 
belief is, again, widespread. The dead rulers of Uganda continue 
to give audiences and to advise their people through oracles. Other 
tribes, t00, seek advice at the tombs of their dead rulers in times of per- 
plexity and do not bury them before che succession is regulared.# The 
Kizibu know of a supreme god but actually worship che spirit of an an- 
cient king who now rules the dead. Nyakang, the dead ruler of che Shil- 
luk, plays a much greater part in their religious life than the supreme 
deity Juok and sends them rain and crops.# We have just seen chat the 
rainmaker of the Dinka is supposed to take the food of the people with 
him in death. In Egypt the power of the buried king was seen to break 
forth from the earth in which he rested: plants sprouting, Nile waters 
flooding the banks, the moon and Orion rising from the horizon—all 
wère manifestations of his vital power.* But it is at chis point that we 
leave che sphere of universal primitive thought for that of peculiarly 
Egyptian conceptions. In Egypt the dead kings were represented by a 
single divine figure; each one, at death, became the chthonic god Osiris, 
manifest in the various phenomena which come forth from the earth 
after apparent death. Hence the succession of earthly rulers assumed an 

* See below, chap. 15. 
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unchanging mythological form, Horus succeeding Osiris, at each new 
succession, forever.® 

The tendency to interpret changes in unchanging mythological terms 
is strong in Egypt. We have found it necessary to point this out when 
describing Egyptian art.* We have also met it in the motif of the con- 
cending gods, Horus and Seth, who stand for all conflict and strife in na- 
ture and the state, with Horus victorious in a stable equilibrium of op- 
posing powers. The Egyptians viewed the world as essentially static. 
The incidents of history, therefore, lacked ultimate reality. Ir is true 
that kings died and that one ruler succecded another, but this merely 
proved vo the Egyptian that the essential quality of kingship could not be 
the praesens, “this king rules”; it had to be the perfectum, “this king has 
ascended che throne,” or, in mythological terms, “Horus has succeeded 
Osiris.” Throughour Egyprian hisrory the texts reflect a curious mood 
of recent achievement: “the land has been united; discord has bven ter- 
minated; che king has ascended the throne; he has placed truth in the place 
of falsehood.”"f 

It is on this very note that the Memphite Theology ends. The con- 
cluding phrases which show Horus in the embrace of his father, though 
the latter is buried and has become earth, show that death does not de- 
stroy the kings. There is a mystic communion between father and son 
at the moment of succession, a unity and continuity of divine power 
which suggests a stream in which the individual rulers come and go like 
waves. 


* Sec slave, p. 9, t Sec below, pp. 56 and 60, 


CHAPTER 3 


THE KING'S PERSON: HORUS 


A: HORUS, THE GREAT GOD, LORD OF HEAVEN 


T1 well in keeping with che theory of kingship, which is set forth in 
the Memphite Theology and which remained valid throughout the 
existence of Pharaonic Egypt, that the king is commonly referred to 

as Horus. Sometimes the name is qualified—“Horus who is in the cas- 
tle”—but there is no doubt that the divinity of Pharaoh was specifcally 
conceived as a sharing of essentials with the god Horus, even though 
the being of the deity was not exhausted by his incarnation in the living 
ruler of Egypt. It may be well to consider belief in the king's divinity in 
general before inquiring into its specific form. 

In many texts Pharaoh is called simply “the god” (metier), or ‘ 
good god” (netjer nefer). The Egyptians, then, shared with many es 
tives, with the Romans, the Japanese, and the English as late as the reign 
of Charles 11,! the belief that their ruler possessed supernatural powers. 
We have referred ro this belief as a widely observed fact ar the end ofrhe 
preceding chapter, but we may, for a moment, consider its foundations. 

The view that che blood royal differs in some essential respect from 
ordinary men is both normal and reasonable, Without it one cannot ac- 
count for the distinction berween the hereditary monarch and a usurper 
or the elected head of a republic, In our parlance the usual attitude to- 
ward royalty finds expression in circumlocutions like “His Majesty” or 
“Your Royal Highness.” The attitude originates, quite simply and di- 
rectly, in the sense of awe—the experience of majesty undergone in the 
royal presence. And chis experience is dependent on neither deliberate 
thought or political conviction nor the characteristics which the prince as 
an individual may possess, On the contrary, it springs precisely from the 
nonpersonal, symbolical qualities with which his office equips the mon- 
arch and which the ceremonial of the court is calculated to accentuate, 

It is almost impossible for most of us to imagine che depth and direct- 
ness of this, the fondamental, reaction to royalry. Modern monarchies 
scem to survive on the strength of tradition only, and we must turn to 
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the primitives to observe kingship as a living force in communal life. 
There we find every degree of differentiation between king and com- 
moner, from the temporary distinction of a leader in war down to the 
recognition of total difference which we mean when we speak of the 
divine kings.* The subject of che divine kings has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, but the evidence from Egypt presents problems of its own 
which we must now face. 

Pharaoh is Horus, and of this god little enough is known. His symbol 
is che falcon $%,, but we do not know whether the bird was thought in 
some way to be merely the god’s manifestation; whether the god was 
embodied, temporarily or permanently, in a single bird or in the species 
as a whole; or whether the falcon was used as a sign referring to a much 
more intangible divinity. The latter possibility does not exclude the oth- 
ers, and modern parallels suggest, as we shall see,f that we must not ex- 
pect a rigid doctrine on matters of this type but rather a fluid belief of 
interrelationship which may assume almost any specific form. 

Horus is generally called ‘the Great God, the Lord of Heaven”; and 
texts call up a strangely compelling image. The bird has scquired gi- 
gantic proportions, as in a vision. His outstretched wings are the sky, 
his fierce eyes sun and moon. The speckled breast of the falcon is seen 
when, toward evening, the clear Egyprian sky becomes spotted with 
feathery clouds. And since these share the glories of sunrise and sunser, 
Horus is called “feathered in many hues.” He is also called “wide 
breasted”";* and the winds, especially the north wind, are his breath. 
This image is obviously of great antiquity, but it casts its spell through- 
out Egyptian history. The New Kingdom still uses it: *’Thou art the 
god who came first i into being when no (other) god had yet come into 
existence, when no name of any thing had yet been proclaimed. When 
thou openest chine eyes so as to se, it becomes light for everyone.""* In 
Prolemaie times the god is still addressed as “the venerable bird in 
whose shadow is the wide earth; Lord of the Tiwo Lands under whose 
wings is the circuit of heaven; the falcon radiating light from his eyes."* 

This visionary conceprion of Horus is not found in pietorial art. For 
art requires definiteness. It cannot well rendér the allusions and associa- 
tions of language, poetry, and the poctical intuitions of the popular 
mind. Once, however, in che formative phase of Egyprian culture when 
experiments were common, the sky was rendered as the outspread wings 
of the great god (Fig. 17). The design is instructive. In che first place, 
we find already here, on a simple ivory comb belonging to a courtier of 

* See below, p. 62, t Se below, p. 167. 
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che First Dynasty, a completely symbolical design including standard 
motifs of classical Egyptian art. The great wings which render the sky 
span che distance berween, and seem supported by, rwo verticals which 
have the shape of the uws scepter, denoting “welfare." In the Old King- 
dom (Fig. 19) a similar combination sometimes frames the name of the 
king. The sky symbol above is then the hieroglyph pet; and below we 
find the double-headed hieroglyph of the earth-god Akeru, a feature ab- 
sent on the older comb, 

The Old Kingdom design is relevant to our subject. Ir proclaims that 
the ruler acts wichin a harmony between heaven and earth, which means 
welfare, The design alludes at the same time to a well-known epithet 
ofrhe king, “Lord of that which the sun encircles.”" The wings of heaven 
and the was sceprers on the comb form so curious a combination that 
we must assume them to express the same chought as the more complete 
Old Kingdom framework, and that the more so since the comb, t00, 
shows the king’'s name inclosed by the design. It is written with a 
snake and set in a panel crowned by the falcon,5 exactly as on the stela 
reproduced on our title-page. On the comb the god Horus is thus rep- 
resented a second time, first as the Lord of Heaven whose outspread 
wings are the sky, and second as incarnate in che king named in the 
panel. He appears a third time, in the boat above the wings, as che sun 
sailing across che sky. As such he is known from the First Dynasty to 
Greek rimes as “Harakhte,” Horus of the “Horizon” or of the “Land 
of Sunrise."”® In the clumsy parlance of modern science we say that 
Horus was a sun-god as well as a sky-god; and we often forget that 
the spurious precision of such Lerms may effectively preclude an under- 
standing of their crue significance and suggest inconsistencies which 
are of our own making. Since Horus was a god of heaven, the most 
powerful object in the sky, the sun, was naturally considered a mani- 
festation of his power. 

Later art used a more compact formula to express the association of 
Horus with both sky and sun. Ir is the winged sun disk, in which the 
wings stand for the expanse of the sky, as on che First Dynasty comb 
(Fig. 20) When the god Harakhte is depicted, he appears as a falcon 
or a falcon-headed man crowned by the sun disk (Figs. 36 and 37). 

The association of Horus wich che sun is subsidiary vo the notion of 
the sky-god. That follows from the prevalence and persistence of the 
imagery which we have discussed. The god’s name seems suitable for a 
sky-god. “Horus” does not mean “the falcon”; the bird is called bik, and 
there are various other names for the falcon standards and symbols. 
Horus (Hrw) seems to mean “che distant one." 
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The king is an embodiment of this god. The epithet of Horus, “the 
Great God,” appears also with the names of the kings in the Fourth and 
Fifth Dynasties—Snefru, Khufu (Cheops), and Sahure. Even Pepi I is 
called, on his coffin, “The Great God, Lord of the Horizon,” and also 
“Horus of the Horizon, Lord of Heaven.” In the rombs the dead call 
themselves “honored before the Great God,” meaning the dead king. 
They also write in their tombs texts like che following: “Any noble, 
any official, or any man who may destroy any stone or any brick in this 
mytomb, Iwillbe judged with him by the Great God.” Ir has been shown 
chat this judgment took place in the Hereafrer;* yet the Great God is 
here, 100, the king, who remained the leader upon whom the subjects 
continued to depend when they had joined him in death. With the de- 
cline of the prestige of royalry in the troubles which actually destroyed 
the Old Kingdom, the epithet “Great God” was replaced by “Good 
God” when texts referred ro the living ruler. And in the funerary texts 
the “Great God” envisaged was no longer the individual but the mytho- 
logical aspect of each dead king—Osiris (chap. 15), who became “The 
Great God, Lord of the Wesr.”’11 
It remains to explain why it should have been Horus who was 
thought to be incarnate in the king. It is assumed by most authors (with 
votal disregard of che religious nature of the problem) that the explana- 
tion is political, namely, that the House of Menes derived from a region 
worshiping the falcon-god. It is true that che city of Nekhen-Hierakon- 
polis, within the state of the pre-Menite chiefrains, was a center of 
Horus worship. Ir is also true that in different localities differing mani- 
festations of divine power received the main share of he peoples devo- 
tion. But chese s0-called “local gods” were not necessarily unknown 
outside their chief centers of worship, nor were they all equals in the 
estimation of the Egyptians. If Horus, in preference to a dozen or more 
Upper Egyprtian gods, came vo be looked upon as the animating spirit of the 
ruler of Egypt (Frontispiece), it was because Horus was widely recog- 
nized as a supreme god. We should expect as much on the strength of the 
impressive image in which he was conceived. But there is more tangible 
evidence, too. The symbol of Horus, the falcon on its perch à, may 
serve in the pyramid texts for the notion “god” in general, or follow, as 
a determinative, the name of any deity. Horus, apparently, was the god 
par excellence. It has even been maintained that the epithet metjer aa, 
“che Great God," which pertains to Horus pre-eminently, really means 
“the greatest god.""# Finally, falcon-gods were worshiped throughout 
Egypt; and, though it is usual to trear these as “local gods” of independ- 
ent origin and nature, it is at least as probable chat they were predynastic 
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differentiations of one and the same deity who had been worshiped as 
supreme by the ancestral Egyptians: ro\ AG» évouärwr uopg} uta." 


B. HORUS, SON OF OSIRIS 


Pharaoh, then, is an incarnation of Horus the Great(est) God, Lord 
of Heaven. But the Memphire Theology describes how Horus, son of 
Osiris, ascends che throne. The question arises, therefore, wherher 
these rwo gods wich the same name may or may not be one. 

It seems difficult, at first sight, vo bring the elusive and somewhat un- 
canny “Horus feathered in many hues’”” within che family group of che 
Osiris cycle. The figures of Osiris, Isis, and Horus and their adventures, 
as vold in the myth, would fit any folk tale. But this very fact should 
make us suspicious. Gods so strikingly human are without parallel in 
Egypt, and we are probably musled by the tradition that preserved their 
story. The fullest account derives from Plutarch, and the purely human 
characteristics of the main figures may be due vo the enlighrened age in 
which he wrote, The older Egyptian sources suggest, indeed, chat this is 
so. Ir is crue chat they nowhere add up to a complete version of the 
myth. But the reliefs and the rexts agree in giving to the members of the 
cycle chat admixture of animal features which characrerizes most 
tian gods. Seth, che murderer, is almost always rendered by his enig- 
matical animal #/ or as an animal-headed god 4.1 Horus appears 
with equal regulariry as a falcon-headed man Y. A relief in Seti l's 
temple at Abydos (Fig. 18) shows Isis as a falcon-like bird hov- 
ering over the prostrate body of Osiris, which, as the myth records, she 
succecded in reviving for the posthumous conception of his son Horus. 
This pictorial tradition survived in Prolemaic times; it was also put into 
words, and that already in the Eighreenth Dynasty. In à hymn to Osiris 
it is said that [sis “made shadow with her feathers and made an air cur- 
rent with her wings.” She ‘‘erected the tiredness of the powerless one” 
and conceived.® In che tomb of Queen Nefertari of the Ninetcenth 
Dynasty, Isis and Nephthys are shown on either side of the bier as fal- 
cons or kites wearing the hieroglyphs of their names upon their heads.1® 
But che birdlike characteristics of the personages of he Osiris myth are 
not a late development and would, in fact, be inexplicable as such. Al- 
ready in che pyramid texts, and also in later tombs, Isis and Nephchys 
bewailing Osiris are often called “The Two Kites’”';!? the comparison 
was no doubt furthered by che shrill plaintive cries which che kite, Falco 
milvus, wtters when circling aloft; but this poetic fantasy cannot ac- 
count for the other instances just quored. We shall see presently chat 
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Isis has originally nothing w do wich the falcon.* Horus, even when 
adoring Osiris, appears as a falcon-headed man. It seems, then, that the 
falcon Horus, god of che sky, is the same as Horus, son of Osiris, and 
that Isis, and occasionally Nephthys, received their birdlike character- 
istics through their relation to Horus. 

Another feature of the Egyptian (as contrasted with the Greek) texts 
supports this view. In the conflict with Seth, Horus temporarily loses 
his eye, or is said to be wounded in the eye, This episode is always re- 
ferred to Horus, son of Osiris; and the conflict, though it has a most gen- 
eral significance, is indeed most often referred to in connection with 
the succession to Osiris’ kingship. Yet the story is relevant to Horus 
the heavenly falcon whose eyes were the sun and moon. We find, in 
fact, that the waning moon counts as Horus’ ailing eye and that the sun 
is atracked by clouds and thunderstorms which are a manifestation of 
Seth." Ir is therefore a mistake to separate “Horus, the Great God, 
Lord of Heaven," from “Horus, son of Osiris,” or to explain their 
identicy as due vo syncretism in comparatively late times. The rwo 
gods “Horus” whose rirles we have set side by side are, in reality, one 
and the same. Their identity is also confirmed by an important pyramid 
vext which addresses che king as follows: “Thou art Horus, son of Osi- 
ris, the eldest god, son of Hathor” (Pyr.466a). The mother of Horus, son 
of Osiris, is Isis. The name of Hathor ($) means “House of Horus” 
and refers, with obvious imagery, to her motherhood.1° But her son is 
Horus, Lord of Heaven. And Osiris is never the husband of Hathor.#° 

Sceing inconsistencies in texts like the one we have just quoted means 
ignoring a very fundamental fact. Religious teachings are attempts to 
pur into the conceprual form of language notions which cannot be entire- 
ly rarionalized—"truths"” which are sensed rather than known. The 
function of the king as the inrermediary between humanity and the 
powers in nature is one of these notions which can be adumbrated but 
not adequately formulated in words. 

Our own language disposes of many means of expression which are 
either totally lacking in ancient Egyptian or very poorly represented. 
Abstract nouns, adverbs, and conjunctions which enable us to modulate 
meaning were relatively little used by the Egyptian. His mind tended 
toward the concrete; his language depended upon concrete images and 
therefore expressed the irrational, not by qualifying modifications of a 
principal notion, but by admitring the validiry of several avenues of ap- 
proach ar one and the same time.f The king is che “sky-god”" Horus; he 

* See below, pp. 43-44. 1 See also pp. 61-62; nn. 19, 21. 
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is also Horus the son of his predecessor who had become Osiris at the 
moment of his death. The latter identification—Horus, son of Osiris— 
is appropriate when the king is considered in connection with his father, 
as heir in the legitimate line, as the incumbent of a royalty which in- 
volved (in the manner explained in the preceding chapter) two genera- 
tions. But, when the avenue of approach is not che king’s place in the 
succession, or his relationship with the ancestral spirits, or the continu- 
ity of kingship; when, on the contrary, the king is considered in the 
fulness of his power—then he is Horus, the Great God. 

The two viewpoints corresponding to “Horus, son of Osiris,” and 
“Horus, the Great God,” do not exhaust che possible avenues of ap- 
proach to kingship. In polytheism the interrelations of the gods require 
definition. The king, even as che god Horus, must be brought in relation 
to other deities. Here, again, the scheme of father and son is applied; 
and, wherever there is a local cult, the king appears as che son of the 
deity. It has been thought that this relationship represents a generaliza- 
tion of the scheme Horus-Osiris # This view is erroneous. The king is 
the son of Osiris, because Osiris is the deceased ruler who was normally 
che father of his successor. The relationship Horus-Osiris has its foun- 
dation in the physical fact of fatherhood viewed in the mythological 
context which we have discussed. In connection with the other gods 
the sonship of the king expresses a relationship of intimacy, depend- 
ence, and piety; but it is not exclusive. In other words, it is possible 
to find that rwo male gods, Atum and Monthu, address King Seti I as 
“our beloved son”’;%* and Ramses 11 returns from the Bartle of Kadesh 
to be greeted by the assembled gods with the words: “Welcome be- 
loved son of ours!"’# Similarly, Tuthmosis III appears as son of Arum 
at Medinet Habu, as son of Re at Amada, as son of Dedun at Semneh, 
as son of Amon, Ptah, and Hathor at Karnak. All such phrases, bur espe- 
cially the common “Son of Re,” are subject to considerable elaboration 
on occasion. King Piankhi is made to say in reference 10 Re: “I am he 
who was fashioned in the womb and created in the divine egg, the seed 
of the god being in me. By his Ka% chere is nothing which 1 shall do 
without him; it is he who commands me to do ir.""# 

Such texts accentuate, again, the difference between the designations 
“Son of Re” and “Son of Osiris.” The term “Son of Re” establishes a 
relationship with the sun-god which is equivalent ro the designarion 
Horus in that it stresses che divine nature of the king, although it does 
not claim identity with the god; it emphasizes that Pharaoh, “on che 
throne of Atum,” is a distant successor of the Creator and the champion 
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of the created order (see chap. 13). It is significant that the epichet 
“Son of Re” in the titulary precedes the #omen, the name given at birth. 
The combination indicated that che prince who had been known by this 
name up to the coronation had been recognized as the son of che Creator 
and therefore possessed the essential nature of a ruler.* 

As che king could be proclaimed the son of various gods ro express a 
relation of dependence and intimacy, so all goddesses could be addressed 
as his mother. But this consideration does not dispose of the problem 
presented by the pyramid text quoted above: “Thou art Horus, son of 
Osiris, the eldest god, son of Hathor.” As we have said already, Osiris 
is never the husband of Hathor; and Hathor is not the mother of Horus, 
son of Osiris. 

In che myth Osiris begers Horus on Isis, his sister and wife. Since che 
king’s father and predecessor becomes Osiris at his death, we should 
expect the queen-mother to be Isis. This, however, is not the case, or 
rather, when in late rexts it does occur, it is either part of a series of 
identifications of goddesses with the queen or a mere literary figure. It 
plays no part in any of the ceremonials of kingship and is thereby shown 
not to be a religious reality at all—this in striking contrast to the trans- 
figuration of the dead king Osiris. 

If, then, the queen-mother does not count as Isis, we must ask what 
Isis stands for. Her name gives us a clue. Ir suggests that Isis was orig- 
inally the deified throne.* This at first startling solution has a consider- 
able amount of evidence to support it. Ceremonial objects are very likely 
to become personified in Egypt. We know, for instance, that sacrifices of 
food and drink were offered ro a standard of the god Amon.** We also 
have hymns addressed to the king's crowns.* The throne is shown by 
various expressions which have become established ro have been an 
object of veneration in Egypt in early times. We have seen that Mem- 
phis was called “The Great Throne” in the Memphite Theology. The 
capital of a western Delta state, which the Greeks called Buto, was 
“Pe” in Egyprian—a word meaning seat, stool, or throne. Amon-Re 
was called “Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands who commands in 
Karnak.” Dominion over the earth is expressed by the phrase ‘che 
thrones of Geb.''# Among the Shilluk of the upper Nile, who retain 
many traits recalling Egyptian usages and beliefs, the king becomes 
charged with the supernatural power of royalty by being enthroned on 
the sacred stool which normally supports the fetish Nyakang, who, like 
Osiris, is both a god and the ancestor of the new monarch.f In Egypt, 

* See below, pp. 108-9. t Sec below, pp. 198-200, 
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too, the central ceremony of the accession took place when the ruler was 
enthroned and received che diadems and scepters. Thus the Egyptian 
might well refer to che throne, which had received a prince who arose 
king, as che ruler’s “mother.” In the same way a pyramid text states 
that the dead king goes to heaven to sit upon the “great throne which 
made the gods."”# 

The myth of Osiris and Seth, Isis and Horus, which presents religious 
conceptions in the guise of a narrative, described Isis as the embodiment 
of marital devotion and motherly love, * thus laying che foundation for the 
widespread veneration she found throughout the Roman Empire, But 
she lacks distinctive attributes when she is depicted, perhaps as a result 
of her origin. Like all personifications, she appears in human shape; but 
she wears on her head cow’s horns borrowed from Hathor. In later 
times the rwo goddesses are often treared as one because both found cheir 
principal function in motherhood.* But in relation to the king, Isis and 
Hathor remained distinct. When the emphasis was laid on his divinity 
per se, che king was Horus, son of Hathor, suckled by the divine cow 
called Sekhat-Hor, “She who remembers Horus.” But, viewed as the 
heir and successor in the royal line, the king was the son of Osiris, borne 
by the throne, Isis, who is therefore called his mother in this contexr.®* 
This significance of the title “son of Isis,” which occurs already in the 
First Dynasty,%t is very clearly defined in a text of Ramses IV: “I am a 
legitimate ruler, not an usurper, for ! occupy the place of my sire, as the 
son of Isis, since I have appeared as king on the throne of Horus.”"#* 

Pharaoh's human mother does not seem to have played any part in 
the cheology of kingship. She was no more than the vehicle of the in- 
carmation.% The succession of one of her sons proved chat particular son 
—generally the eldest—to have been divine, “powerful in the egg” or 
“ruling in the egg,"* or, in other words, qualified to rule, since a god 
had begotten him. For, in contrast with physical motherhood, physical 
fatherhood was a subject of theological speculation. It was normally 
viewed as an element in the perennial truth that Horus succeeded Osiris. 
But we know of rulers of the New Kingdom who stressed cheir afflia- 
tion with the god Amon-Re, possibly because their claim to the throne 
was irregular. We have seen that the king counted as the son of Re. 
Hence we find reliefs in New Kingdom temples in which it is shown 
that Amon-Re embodied himself in the king and thus visited the queen 
to beget a successor.f The texts explain: 

* See below, pp. 181-85. Sec below, pp. 73 #. 
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Amon took his form as the majesty of this her husband, the king (Tuthmosis 1), 
+. Then he went to her i ; then he had intercourse with her. . .. . The 
words which Amon, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, in her presence: 
“Now Khenemet- is the name of this my 


Amon-Harshepsut whom 1 have 
placed in thy body... She is t0 exercise this beneficent kingship in this entire land." 
A folk tale describing how Re begot the first three kings of che Fifth 
Dynasty on the wife of the high priest of the Sun temple at Heliopolis 
suggests that a similar belief was already current in the Old Kingdom, 
especially since the tale describes how the goddesses Isis, Nephthys, 
Heqet, and Meskhent, rogether with the god Khnum, delivered the queen- 
mother. These same deiries are also shown in the birth scenes of che later 
temples at Luxor and Deir el Bahri.* 

The relation between the queen-mother and her consort as Horus is 
very rarely stressed in connection with the king's genealogy. We shall 
meet one possible instance at the festival of Min.* Min is identified 
with Horus and called Kamutef, “Bull of His Mother.” This designa- 
tion stresses the god’s immortality through successive incarnations as 
due to perpetual rebirth.t Nor was it ro be expected that the marital re- 
lationship of the king's parents should give rise vo comment in the monu- 
ments. The king’s facher had been Horus; hence the king had been be- 
gorten by a god. Bur this matter became important only at the succession 
when the king’s father had died and thus had become Osiris. The new 
king succecded as Horus, son of Osiris. 

There is a very common form of reference to the king which indi- 
cated that a god was embodied in the physical frame of Pharaoh. The 
word is À (hm), and it is used with a possessive pronoun exactly as we 
use “His Majesty," “Your Majesty," in respectful circumlocution. But 
the usual translation with “Majesty,” though it fits all uses of the word, 
misses the point. Æ»”1 originally meant “body,” “physical appear- 
ance"”;# and this connotation was never lost entirely. Hence we read of 
an Egyptian sage replying to Pharaoh: “This is what Ipuwer said when 
he answered the Embodiment of the Lord of AIL""# 50, also, we have to 
correct the renderings of the date formulas from “under the Majesty of 
(&r km n) King N° or “in the lifetime of the Majesty (enh km n) of 
King N°” to “during the Incarnation ‘King N°" or “during the lifetime 
of the Embodiment ‘King N;' "” meaning that particular incarnation or 
embodiment of the god which mortals know as “King N." They are not 
merely respectful phrases but phrases which emphasize that the earthly 
ruler incorporates an immortal god. The names of the individual kings 
serve only to distinguish the successive incarnations. 

* Sec below, pp. 188 #. t Sce below, chap. 14, esp, pp. 168-6?, 180. 
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C, TITULARY 


The official titulary of the king of Egypt is an elaborate srarement re- 
garding his divine nature.* As an example, we may render the titulary 
of Senusert III as it appears in the cartouche at the top of Figure 20: 
“Horus, ‘Divine of Forms’, Two Ladies, ‘Divine of Births’; Horus of 
Gold, ‘Who becomes’; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘The Ka's of 
Re appear in Glory”; Son of Re, Senusert; granted life and wealth eter- 
nally.” 

First, then, comes the title “Horus,” which implies all that we have 
discussed in this chapter; it remains the simplest and most direct srate- 
ment regarding the king's nature and is the oldest part of the titulary. 
Ir is followed by a name or epithet which differs in the case of each 
king; it defines the particular incarnation of Horus involved. This king, 
then, is Horus So-and-So. 

Second comes the Nebry title, the two goddesses or ladies, the 
turelary vulture-goddess Nekhber of Upper Egypt, and the cobra-god- 
dess Wadjet of Buto. This title expresses the fact that the king heads a 
dual monarchy and is again followed by an epither, often the same as 
chat which follows the Horus name. 

Third is a title best translated as “Horus of Gold.” Since it is written 
by placing the falcon over the sign for gold and the latter is also the name 
of Nubt-Ombos where Seth was worshiped, the ritle is in Prolemaic 
times given a dualistic turn: Horus victor over Seth (He of Nubt). But 
che use of the gold sign in other combinations found in royal titles of the 
first three dynasties indicates that the title expresses the divinity of the 
king by assigning to him, Horus, the imperishable brightness which 
characterized the metal and also the sun.* Gold is “the lesh of the 
gods”; and “Re said at the beginning of his words: My skin is of pure 
gold.”# Djoser, of Dynasty III, purs the whole of his name upon the 
gold sign.% And Tuthmosis IL states explicitly: (Amon) modeled me 
as a falcon of gold." # The interpretation of this title as “Horus victor 
over Seth” is therefore ; 

Fourth is again a dualistic title, to be translated “King of Upper and 
King of Lower Egypt,” literally, “He of the Sedge and the Bee.” We do 
not know exactly what these symbols mean; but their relation to the two 
parts of the country is certain. The title is followed by the so-called 
Prenomen, written within the cartouche, and assumed upon the accession 
of the king. 

* See below, p. 135. 
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Fifth in che titulary is the title “Son of Re,” followed by the nomen 
which the king had received at birth and which is now, by the combina- 
tion with “Son of Re,” made into a fresh legitimation.# Ir is again in- 
closed in a cartouche which itself proclaims the king to be ruler over 
“AII That the Sun Encircles.” 

We can follow the development of che titulary during the Old King- 
dom. It represents à final selection from a variety of ritles and designa- 
tions which had been in use and was standardized before the rise of the 
Tiwelfth Dynasty.# It sets the monarch apart from other men entirely. 
The mysterious powers in nature upon which man depends are some- 
how influenced by the king’s actions. He shares their being; he vouch- 
safes their benefcial support of the community. We find even today a 
similar attitude prevailing among many peoples.* Some, like the Shilluk, 
will destroy their king when he threatens to become an imperfect link 
berween man and the gods: “The King must not be allowed to become 
ill or senile, lest, with his diminishing vigor, the cattle should sicken 
and fail to bear cheir increase, the crops should wither in che fields, and 
men, stricken with disease, should die in ever increasing numbers.” ## 
It has repeatedly been maintained that the Egyptians, too, killed their 
king and for the same reason; but of this there is no proof at all. The 
Egyptians, however, did regard their king in the same manner—a bond 
berween nature and man. Said the vizier Rekhmire in the Eighreenth 
Dynasty: “What is che king of Upper and Lower Egypt? He is a god 
by whose dealings one lives, the father and the mother of all men, alone 
by himself, without an equal.”# 

* See above, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE KING'S RULE 


ived; and, as a result of this scarcity, our knowledge of the func- 
tioning of kingship in Egypt is of the vaguesr.! But chere seems no 
doubt chat Pharaoh's predicate “god” found its correlate in his absolute 
power over che land of Egypt and its inhabitants. “Private property ap- 
pears early as a result of royal donations. But basically it is no more than 
an exceprional transference of rights. This applies also to every personal 
liberty, personal status, or rank, In cheory, the king can annul these at 
any time. ’"* Even “justice is embodied in the god who rules the state; he 
respects che tradition and the privileges of classes and regions in so far 
as he approves their fairness; Dec in princper thors fs Ro smononns 
justice or law outside that of che Crown"? 

This does not mean chat Pharaoh is supposed vo act arbitrarily. The 
king lives under the obligation to maintain at, which is usually trans-, 
lated “truth,” but which really means che “right order’”— the inherent 
structure of creation, of which justice is an integral part. Thus che king, 
in the solitariness of his divinity, shoulders an immense responsibility. 
Amenhotep IL strives “to make the country flourish as in primeval 
times by means of the designs of Maar."”* Maat is, naturally, personified 
—a goddess, the daughter of the sun-god Re whose regular circuit is the 
most striking manifestation of che established cosmic order. Thus it is 
said of the king: “Authoritative Utrerance (hu) is in thy mouth. Under- 
standing (sia) is in thy heart. Thy speech is the shrine of truth (rat) .”"* 

When, therefore, the affairs of the state suffer decline, a paradoxical 
situation arises. This is well expressed by Ipuwer when he describes the 
anarchy of the First Intermediate Period. (We must incerpolare conjunc- 
tions to catch che logic of these phrases with cheir puzzled reproach ro 
che king.) “Hu, Sia, and Maat are with thee. (Nevertheless) confusion 
is what thou dost put throughout the land together with the noise of 
tumult. Behold one uses violence against another. (Ye) people con- 
form to that which chou hast commanded."" Since it is che will of the 
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divine king which is realized, the lawless state of the land must be of his 
making, although the instruments of order —Authoritative Utterance, 
Understanding, and Truth—are with him. The king, then, is held re- 
sponsible; yet, since he is divine, the community cannot act against 
him.’ 


It is natural that we should not find in Egypt any legal instrument by 
which a king could be replaced. But it is more interesting, as a proof 
that the supernatural character of kingship was effecively recognized 
by the people, that in the whole of Egypt's long history there is no evi- 
dence of any popular uprising. We do hear sometimes of intrigues of 
courtiers and princes; there could be competing claims among members 
of the royal house, which could be justified theologically as uncertainty 
regarding the prince chosen for the next incarnation. The people at large 
could not and did not interfere. 

The king was truly the sole source of authority. All official actions, 
both in the secular and in the religious sphere, were based on power 
which the king had delegated. This remained true throughout Egyptian 
history. But a study of the titles of the Old Kingdom reveals the non- 
political basis of this usage, The officials seem to have been originally 
relations of the royal house. They stand apart as a class—the Royal 
Kinsmen. In other words, those to whom power was delegated shared 
in some degree the mysterious essence which differentiated the king 
from all men. 

Ir has been said chat the rulers placed members of their family in high 
posts as a measure of securiry—as if che lesser branches of ruling houses 
were not always most fertile of pretenders and firebrands, Moreover, 
the system reached far out into the lower ranks of the provincial officials 
who could not stand in any close relationship to the ruling monarch. We 
know that under the Fourth Dynasty che viziers and the high priests of 
the great cult centers were sons or cousins of che king. The relationship 
sometimes forms part of an official tirle, too; for instance: “Chief of 
Nekheb of His Father"; “Chief Recirarion-Priest of His Father.”# And 
one wonders 10 what extent an archaic term ity was in use in addressing 
the king; ic occurs so in the pyramid texts and seems to hang together 
ctymologically with it, “father.""® 

As one of her main titles in the Old Kingdom the goddess of writing, 
Seshat, had “Mistress of che Archives of che Royal Kinsmen,'"# which 
would have been a kind of register of nobility, for no other hereditary 
nobility existed, though offices were graciously allowed by the king to 
pass from father vo son.# The title sahu (f4.w), which is usually trans- 
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lated “nobles,” denoted those to whom the king had granted the privi- 
lege of carrying a seal. There were no classes or castes in Egypt.!* AII 
were commoners before the throne, except those in whose veins Aowed 
some trace of the royal blood, however dilured. There is an exact mod- 
ern parallel to this division in East Africa, among the Baganda, who 
have a “divine king.""# The Royal Kinsmen would have formed a con- 
siderable class, since not only the king’'s own children, but all those of 
his brothers, and, in fact, all sired by earlier rulers as well as their de- 
scendants would belong to it and would be thought fit, because of their 
descent, to bear some of the authority which Pharaoh delegated. It need 
not astonish us, therefore, to find Royal Kinsmen even in minor posts in 
the provincial administration. 

The delegated authority of even the highest officers in the state ap- 
pears in some titles. The vizier is “Steward of the Whole Land,” 
“Councilor of All Orders of the King.” The men who have charge of 
mining expeditions and foreign trade missions are called “Treasurers of 
the God (ï.e., King)” In che Old Kingdom princes generally occupied 
these posts. For example, Prince Meri-ib was High Priest of Heliopolis 
and “Supervisor of All the Buildings of the King.”# 

Ir is evidently consistent with the view of Pharaoh as che font of all 
authority that every Egyptian had a right vo appeal ro him, even though 
in practice it would be extremely difficult to gain access to the pres- 
ence.X In fact, the king was kept at one remove from the details of gov- 
ernment by the vizierate, which was the true center of the country's ad- 
ministration.®? But important decisions were submitted for the king's 
approval, and the vizier was instructed to have an audience with the 
king each morning to report on the state of the nation. In many matters 
the delegation of power to the vizier enabled him to act as chief execu- 
tive. It was srated explicitly in the instructions co the vizier that he, too, 
should hear petitions by whosoever wished to present them. There 
was, naturally, no division between judicial and executive, or, for that 
matter, legislative, power, since all power was vested in the king, who 
alone maintained an order which was thought of as one coherent whole, 
established in all essentials at the time of creation. 

The power of the king over his subjects did not cease with death, and 
we must remember that this power was experienced not as a tyranny re- 
luctantly endured but as a relationship which established for each sub- 
ject his function and place in the world.:? There is clear evidence that, 
at least during the Old Kingdom, the Egyptians expected protection and 
guidance of cheir lord even in the dubious regions of the Hereafter. 


LE: 
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Kings of the First Dynasty were buried at Abydos in the midst of great 
squares containing the graves of their suite. It is not necessary to as- 
sume that the court was killed at the death of its master, though a few 
persons actually buried in the king’s tomb were no doubt killed to ac- 
company and serve him.% In the graves of che surrounding squares, how- 
ever, rough “tombstones” were found, which seem misnamed, since 
they were thrown into che tombs in many cases and therefore did nor 
identify the occupants after burial. They rather look like rough markers 
of the empty graves which awaited the surviving followers of the dead 
king and were thrown in with the rest of the funerary equipment when 
the reserved brick chamber was at last occupied. By the Fourth Dynasty 
all traces of killings at a king's burial have disappeared, but the king's 
tomb, the pyramid, still heads a necropolis builr in its immediate vicinity 
and destined for those of his followers to whom the privilege of occu- 
pancy was granted, Garhered round the throne during the king's life- 
time, the hierarchy of his officials and servants, all chose who in some 
way or other had won his esteem or served as a channel through which 
authority had become effective, moved with their lord and under his 
guidance into the afterlife. 

The immense power of the king was deemed capable of sweeping 
later generations safely into the Beyond. Thus the mastaba tombs of 
these necropolisicontain sometimes the bodies not only of the servants 
of their builders but even of their children and grandchildren. Ir is obvi- 
ous that in chis manner the latter could also be made to enjoy the endow- 
ment made for che original occupant, but we probably miss a factor 
when we are satisñed with this utilitarian explanation of the custom. 
For we have definite proof that the power of the king did not cease wich 
his death. For instance, we find the following words addressed to the 
official in charge of a king’s funerary monuments and referring to their 


eventual usurpers: 
Those who shall do anything hostile or evil ro any of thy statues . . . . and other 
monuments, My Majesty will not permit: 

That they or rheir fathers have pleasure in them; 

That they join the transfigured spuats in the West; 

That they be among the living (in the Beyond) # 
Evidently the king’s threats concern anybody who, in an unspecified fu- 
ture, may deflect the king’s monuments and the income he has set aside 
for their maintenance to other uses. The inscription clearly implies that 
the dead king retains power in this world (where the usurper can “have 
pleasure” in his ill-gotren property) as well as in the Hereafter, where 
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the usurper ultimately hopes to join the “transfigured spirits."" We also 
find that ancient kings, or statues which they placed in temples, were 
occasionally worshiped centuries after their death.# It is reasonable, 
then, vo view the coherence of court and king after death—materially 
expressed in the arrangement of the necropoleis—as based on a deep and 
lasting relationship with the monarch. 

The material reviewed so far is but meagerly supplemented by di- 
rect statements. Throughout it is not the actual, but the ideal, situation 
which is described on the monuments;* and, as we have said, adminis- 
trative documents are extremely rare. In all che temples of the land che 
king is depicted performing the ritual. In practice he naturally delegated 
his priestly function vo the priests. In che papyrus containing che daily 
ritual of the Amon remple at Thebes che officiating priest states rwice: 
“Jam che priest, Ir is the king who has senr me ro behold rhe god.""# We 
also have an inscription of an official who represented King Senusert LIL 
at the celebration of the Osiris Mysteries at Abydos. Similarly, the in- 
scriptions describe Pharaoh as commander-in-chief, and in some cases 
we have detailed accounts of the council of war preceding important 
battles. But it has been pointed out that we should be misled if we took 
these at their face value. They reflect an established licerary form.* The 
generals advise a prudent advance. The king overrules them and decides 
for a bold course. The council, impressed, submits; and the king scores 
a great victory. This is the pattern of Kamose's attack on the Hyksos 
and of the Battle of Megiddo as planned by Tuchmosis LIL Ir may in- 
fluence even the account of Piankhi's conquest of Egypr#* Only the 
Battle of Kadesh is reported in an unconventional manner which finds 
its correlare in the entirely exceptional way in which it is rendered in 
the reliefs, We know, in this case, something about the actual course of 
affairs because the king apparently insisted on the rendering of che un- 
usual story of how he nearly lost the batrle through tactical errors and 
the inadequacy of the Egyptian intelligence service but prevented it from 
becoming a disaster by his personal bravery.* 

Even when the state embarks on a peaceful undertaking, such as a re- 
newal of a temple or the sinking of wells on a caravan route, the king is 
always shown as instigator, his councilors as those who confirm his 
perspicaciry and foresight. Thus we read how Senusert I held a crown 
council in which he decided to rebuild the temple of Heliopolis. The 
text describes, with a characteristic impersonal circumlocurtion in re- 

* See above, pp. 9 and 16. 
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ferring vo the king: “The king made his appearance with the double 
crown; a sitting took place in the audience-hall. One took counsel with 
his suite, the Companions of the Palace (Life! Prosperity! Health!}, the 
officials of che place of privacy. One gave commands while they were 
heard; one took counsel in making them disclosures."#* The last sen- 
tence characterizes the procedure as ideally conceived. In reality advice 
was sought. Thus a local prince of Middle Egypt prides himself chat “he 
was called for consultation with the Privy Council (knb.1) without peo- 
ple knowing about it, The Palace (Pharaoh) was pleased with his pro- 
posals.""# But in these meetings mere humans co-operated with a god. 
Such a relationship can be described only within the scope of a strict 
formalism in which actions and reactions conform to an accepted set of 
thcological formulas. For this reason all deliberations preceding govern- 
mental actions appear entirely one-sided in that Pharaoh “took counsel 
in making . . . . disclosures.”" The account of Senusert 1 shows the king 
opening the meering by saying, “Behold, My Majesty decrees a work 
and is chinking of à deed””; and the councilors answer: “Authoritative 
Utrerance is (in) thy mourh, Understanding follows these, O Sovereign 
(Life! Prosperity! Healch!}, it is chy plans which come to pass,” etc. 
Quasi-individual traits conform upon closer inspection to this scheme.® 
Occasionally certain peculiarities, such as the bowmanship of Amen- 
hotep 11," are allowed to modify the conventional features, just as in 
portrairure individual physiognomic traits are imposed upon the under- 
lying pattern of che vigorous, yourhful, physically perfect man and im- 
part vo it a faint flavor of individuality. Only the ruthlessly egocentric 
Akhenaren broke the bonds of tradition in this as in other fields. On the 
whole, then, the inscriptions present us with the same picture of the 
king as that which we found represented in art and studied in the Intro- 
duction. That picture is impersonal and unhistorical, and that for the 
reasons which we have already started. No actualiry, no incident of his- 
tory, could ever equal the dignity of the unchangeable order of creation. 
Each deviation from the sanctioned norm was a blemish on the reign 
which mighrwell be passed over in silence, especially since it was con- 
ceived in any case as ephemeral. It certainly was least of all deserving of 
commemoration in art or text. Consequently, we find in reliefs and in 
inscriptions the king as victor; the king as faichful guardian of the serv- 
ice of the gods; the king as Horus supporting (avenging) Osiris. 

It is clear that we are acting in the closest harmony with the ancients 
when we disregard the different degrees of realization which the idea of 
kingship found in successive stages of Egyptian history. It would be 
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possible, of course, to make these changes the subject of inquiry. We 
should then notice a shrinking of royal power at certain times, a reas- 
sertion of royal prerogatives at others. We should also find that the texts 
reflect a much-diminished confidence and an increasing awareness of 
che distance between Pharaoh and his divine father, from the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onward.% But such observations are meaningless 
unless we understand the true nature of Egyptian kingship. The concep- 
tion of Pharaoh as a god incarnate explains the historical phenomena 
even when they seem to deny ir. For this paradox must have become al- 
most untenable whenever the rension berween the actuality of human 
conditions and the ideal of a static divine order became t00 great, as must 
have happened in periods of disorder or when Egypt mer its equal, for 
instance in the Hittite Empire. Yet even then no new conception of king- 
ship was formulated. Hence we must ignore historical changes for our 
present purpose, The motive force of royalty throughout Egyprian his- 
tory remained the concept of kingship which we are presenting here. 
If we are unable to say much about the functioning of the king, we 
know at least, from some unusual phrases, that the official conception of 
the office and its incumbent reflects accepted opinion. À famous literary 
work purports to be “The Instructions which the Majesty of King 
Amenemhet I, justified, gave when he spoke in a dream-revelation to his 
son/"# The dead king addresses his successor with an epithet of the 
gods, “Lord of All," and then says: “Thou who hast shone forth (4°) 
as a god, hearken to what I shall tell thee."” The verb h‘i is written with 
a hieroglyph depicting the sun rising over the Primeval Hill;* it is regu- 
larly used as a term for the rising of sun and stars and for the appearance 
of Pharaoh at his accession, at festivals, or on the throne. The implica- 
tion revealed by the connection of the word with heavenly bodies, and 
especially wich the sun, is significant. The king partakes of the essence 
of these natural phenomensa. À similar meaning is expressed in the same 
text when King Amenemhet refers to himself: “I was one who produced 
barley and loved the corn-god. The Nile respecred me at every defile. 
None hungered in my years, nor thirsted in them. Men dwelt (in peace) 
that which 1 wrought. . ... All that 1 commanded was as it 

should be.”"'# The king “produced barley,” not merely in an indirect 
way, for instance by caring for the farmers or furthering agriculture, 
but through his own actions—by maintaining Maat, the right order 
which allowed nature to function unimpaired for the benefit of man. 
Hence the Nile rose effectually at the inundation so that the arable land 


* See below, p. 150. 
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reached its maximum extent and the people prospered. We may quote 
in this connection another text, a song composed for the accession of 
Merenptah: 


in all coururies, . . .. 


rire ci iyogr Lee Lara fon gp 
O all ye 


AI that are covetous are turned back, 

The water standeth and faileth not, 

Te pe = are ee have hours, 

RE 
are content 

Life hr] in laughter her Brie a 

The comparison of the rwo texts enhances their significance. The song 
might be thought to contain merely the hyperboles of 2 festive mood, 
were it not that they recur in the grim context of Amenemhet’s teach- 
ing. There the beneficial influence of the king is stressed only to bring 
out his utrer loneliness, for notwithstanding it he was betrayed. And 
yet, though the rwo rexts differ in both mood and age, we find them de- 
scribing regal power with the same attributes, as strong a proof as we 
are likely to find that the Egyptians really believed chese attribures to 
pertain to their king. This power, then, includes the remarkable ca- 
pacity to dominate and further natural processes, especially the inunda- 
tion of the Nile on which the prosperity of Egypt depends. Because che 
king, who has established Maar, who has defeared falséhood, comes to 
the throne, there are abundant inundations; and the seasons—that is, the 
months and days and nights—follow each other in orderly procession. 
So the song. But the teaching of Amenemhet says practically the same 
thing: none was hungry, for the king made the corn grow; and the Nile, 
in obedience, rose to all accessible places so that they could be tilled.# 
Even as late an author as Ammianus Marcellus knew that the Egyptians 
ascribed plenty or famine to the quality of their king*#—not, in a modern 
sense, to his quality as an administrator, but to his effectivencss as an 
organ of integration, partaking of the divine and of the human and in- 
trusted with making the mutual dependence of the rwo a source of 
“laughter and wonder.” 

Ie is peculiar to Egypt that the king’s influence over the inundation 
should be stressed above all. The connection was also expressed in 
ritual, at least during the Tiventieth Dynasty. At che critical moment of 
low water, when chere was not enough in the river “ro cover the se- 
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crets of the Netherworld,” offerings were thrown into it at Silsileh in 
the name of Pharaoh. With them went a copy of the “Book that Maketh 
the Nile Come Forth from Its Source." Two months later, at the rime of 
“pure water,” that is, when the river began to rise, the offerings were 
repeared.#” 

This power over natural forces is retained by che king after death. 
His connection with vegeration we shall discuss when dealing wich 
Osiris, we have already mer it in the Memphite Theology. And we shall 
meer later a curious monument proclaiming the power of a dead king 
over the Nile.* Obviously, then, we preclude any understanding of the 
ancients if we refuse to attach importance to such texts as the following, 
in which a certain Sehetepibre instructs his children regarding che king as 
follows: 

He is one who illuminates the Two Lands more chan the sun 


disk. 
He is one who makes the Two Lands more green than a high 


Nile. 

He has filled the Two Lands with strength and life, 

The king is Kat 

He is the one creating him who is vo be. 

He is che Khnum (former) of all limb, 

The begetrer who causes the people to be. 
It is significant chat a common epithet of the king is di ankh (Â?), 
which, thus written, can be translared as “giver of life” as well as “en- 
dowed with life.” Both interpretarions are correct, # che latter meaning 
not merely that the king is sull alive but chat he disposes of life in a sov- 
ercign manner and can hold death at bay. The other interpretation, 
“giver of life,” asserts that he does the same for his subjects. Similarly, 
he “kecps the hearts alive” (1%). 

These expressions, then, mean more than that gifts and appointments 
of che king sustain many of his subjects. It is true that chis is part of his 
obligations. The king is not only instrumental in producing the “fat of 
the land”'; he must also dispense it. Only then is there evidence that he 
functions eTecuvely. Ilis bounty proves that he disposes, as a king 
should dispose, of the earth and its produce. Hence the gods and god- 
desses who act as fairy godparents at the birth of Hatshepsurt pro- 
nounce that the reign will be blessed with “food” and “sustenance"” 
among other things. Hence gifts precede and conclude the Sed festival,f 


Sec below, pp. 194-95. 
t Sce below, p. 77. Î See below, pp. 82 and 88. 
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and token meals intervene at the climax and at the conclusion of the 
Mystery Play of the Succession.* Burt the king also keeps alive che 
hearts of all those subjects who do not directly partake of his bounty. 
For he exercises a never ending mysterious activity on the strength of 
which daily, hourly, nature and society are integrated. Hence, as we 
shall see, the incalculable risks which the interruption of the kingly 
power through the death of a king spells for all. Hence, also, in songs 
such as chat celebrating the accession of Merenptah, the (ro the modern 
mind excessive) jubilation that che crisis is left behind and a new ruler 
enthroned. We shall quote yet another of chese poems, since we can 
hear in them the relief of a population which has passed through a period 
of acute danger and is freed from che threat of a catastrophe which we 


can no longer properly appreciate. 

How happy is the day! Heaven and Earth rejoice, 
ne Don ete Gran Lou GE Eee É 
They that had fled have come again to their rowns; 
They that were hidden have again come forth; 
They chat hungered are satisfied and happy; 

that chirsted are drunken; 
They that were naked are clad in fine linen; 
They that were dirty have whire à 

that were in prison are set free; 
He that was in bonds is full of joy; 
They that were in strife in this land are reconciled. 
High Niles have come from their sources chat they 

“ 


may refresh the hearts. . .. , 


Fit is by virtue of the king’s intermediacy that the vital forces func- 
tion in nature, man himself is notexcluded from that law. The Egyprians 
maintained that the king’s potency is felt in the very body and person of 
each of his subjects. They expressed this by means of a term which de- 
serves study, the ka, which appeared in the Old Kingdom in proper 
names like the following: Kaï-kher-nesur, “My Ka derives from the 
king.” 


® See below, pp. 130 and 138, 


CHAPTER 5 


THE KING'S POTENCY: THE KA 


HEN we attempt to describe the Egyptian's view of the human 
W personality, che differences berween his mental processes and 


our own become particularly disturbing. We meet a number of 
Egyptian terms which stand in one context for qualities while they ap- 
pear in another as independent spiritual entities. “Creative Utterance" 
(hu) and “Understanding’’ (sia) are a pair of such concepts. We meet 
them as qualities which enable the king to maintain the order of crea- 
tion, Maat.® We also meet them as godlike figures standing in the boat 
of the sun-god. The notions “Ka” and “Ba” are of somewhat the same 
order. They are cradirionally cranslated as “spirit” and “soul,” and the 
Egyptians use them sometimes in the familiar sense which makes them 
appear subordinate to a larger whole, the human personality. At other 
times, however, they endow them with a degree of independence which 
seems to us meaningless. The situation is exactly reversed in the case 
of “shadow” and “name,” which we count as extraneous to man, while 
for the Egyptians, as for most primitives, they partake of the essence 
of the person, À myth relates how Isis, the great magician, wished to 
complete her magical power and to that end devised a ruse to force Re, 
king of che gods, ro confide in her his Great Secret Name? 

Atrempts have been made to harmonize the various notions referring 
to man into a single picture supposed to represent man as conceived by 
che ancient Egyptians. Such attempts are doomed to failure because they 
disregard the peculiar quality of Egyptian thought which allows an ob- 
ject ro be understood, not by a single and consistent definition, but by 
various and unrelared approaches.? Ir is, however, just as faral to our 
understanding to fall into the opposite error and to condemn as merely 
confused and superficial whatever must appear 10 us as inconsistent. À 
somewhat prolonged familiarity wich the pre-Greek mind makes it pos- 
sible for one to appreciate its own inherent logic. 

lc appears, chen, chat the connotations of most notions are, in the first 
place, affected by the momentary direction of the speaker’s attention. 
What appears usually as subordinate may suddenly, under the influence 

* Sce above, p. 51. 
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of a narrower but concentrated attention, gain the weight of an independ- 
ent entity. Ît may even absorb the whole of which it once formed a part. 

In the second place, the connotations may differ from case to case. 
Thus, the potency of the king, which we shall consider in this chapter, is 
not merely greater than, but different in essentials from, chat of his sub- 
jects. This distinction is a consequence of the majesty of kingship and 
of the fact that the ruler is ser apart from other men as a result of an ex- 
perience of awe.* Thus it is said of the king of the Teutons: “The prince 
could achieve more than the commoner, not only because he possessed 
more life or richer spiritual endowment than the peasant, but because he 
was animated by a fundamentally different vital power.”# The same 
viewpoint is found throughout the world. In Africa many Hamitic peo- 
ples, and the Bantu, under Hamitic influence, throw the bodies of ordi- 
nary people into the bush but give cheir chiefs an elaborate burial, since 
they alone are thought vo survive death.f Some peoples, for instance the 
Yaos, call wulungu, the king, the ghost of a dead man but also “‘the ag- 
gregate of the spirits of all che dead; . . . . in its nature, use, and form 
the word does not imply personality for it does not belong to the person- 
al class of nouns. . ... Its form denotes rather a state or property in- 
hering in something as the life and health inhere in the body.” Besides, 
the word #uluneu means “luck” or “fortune.” “Eveninlife a man, when 
he meets with any piece of good luck, will be heard to say: “That is my 
mulungu." ” On the other hand, the chief, too, is called r#vlungu, and 
that during his lifetime, He is so holy chat his subjects endow him with 
a supernatural quality normally connected with the spirits of the dead. 

The notion of #ulungu is rypical of conceptions found among a great 
many peoples, though with various shades of meaning. It is by no means 
an équivalent of the Ka, but the comparison is enlightening. Moreover, 
it indicates that, contrary to the usual procedure, we must treat che Ka 
of commoners and the Ka of the king separately.7 


A. THE KA OF COMMONERS 


The closest approximation to the Egyptian notion of Ka is “vital 
force.” The qualification “vital” frees it from the precision of the nat- 
ural sciences, which would, of course, be an anachronism; and the com- 
bination “vital force" may stand for a somewhat vague popular notion, 
without mechanistic implications. The Ka, according to this view, 
should be impersonal and should be present in varying strength in dif- 
ferent persons or in the same person at different times. And we find, in- 

* Sce above, p. 36. 
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deed, that the Egyptian speaks about his Ka very much as we do about 
“my vitality," “his will-power,” erc. 

The Ka of the commoner is never pictured; that is an outstanding dif- 
ference berween it and the Ka of the king. The Ka is written with a 
symbol—two arms uplifted with flat outspread hands L—the whole 
placed upon a standard which supports symbols of divinities #1. The 
symbol is quite abstract; the Ka has never been the object of concrete 
imaginings as far as the ordinary man is concerned. This proves how 
i riate the usual translations, such as “spirit,” “ghost,” or “dou- 
ble,” really are. 

It is true that ‘‘ro die” is described as “ro go vo one's Ka." But the 
Ka is never shown receiving the dead in the Hereafter; the expression, 
in fact, merely describes the event of death and that in a perfecrly simple 
and coherent manner. Survival after death was taken for granted by the 
Egyptians, as it is by many peoples. Death is a crisis during which the 
viral force, the Ka, leaves che body. However, since the Ka is the force 
of life, and since man survives death, he is bound to have rejoined his 
Ka in the Beyond, even though it has left his body. Ir is a cogent con- 


cepron. 

In the tomb of Queen Meresankh III we find two dates: first, the 
date of her death, when the body was caken for embalming in the “pure 
place,” and, second, che date of her burial in the comb. The first is called 
“che resting of her ka—her departure to the mortuary workshop”; 
the second, “her departure to her beautiful romb."'# The Egyprians— 
like many other peoples'®—conceived of a transitional phase after death 
but before the ritual of interment has effected resurrection in the Here- 
after. In this phase man was conceived as neither dead nor alive, Ir was 
a period of suspense during which the vital force, the Ka, ‘’rests.”’ In the 
pyramid texts che dead are called “masters of their Ka's,” or even, 
paradoxically, “the living,” since they have passed through death and 
reached eternal life. They may also be called “the Ka’s that are in heav- 
en”! since to live, whether on earth or in heaven, presupposes the Ka, 
the vital force. The expression is therefore a mere example of pars pro 
toto." 

The characteristics of the Ka are perhaps best realized by means of a 
comparison wich che Ba, which is often shown (in contrast to the Ka) 
especially in the reliefs and paintings of the New Kingdom tombs. The 
Ba is bird-shaped, but it has a human head and, often, human arms à. It 
appears perched on the edge of a pond, which was included in the funerary 
establishment to supply refreshment, and again, drinking water poured 
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by a goddess from a tree. (Fig. 21) The Ba represents quite clearly in 
Egypt that widely recognized class of apparitions in which popular 
imagination recognizes the dead—with thin, piping voices and flitting, 
birdlike movements—returning to their former haunts. The Greeks!? 
and the Babylonians!* also imagined their dead in this guise, but with 
the terrifying and sometimes malevolent qualities of a true specter; and 
of chese qualities the Ba seems innocent. 

“Ba” actually seems to mean “animated’—and therefore the transla- 
tion “ghost” or “spirit” would be better than the conventional “soul.""1# 
“Ba!' may, furthermore, mean manifestation, a significancecasily derived 
from the “animated”"; the Benu bird is called che Ba of Re; Orion, or the 
Apis bull, can be called the Ba of Osiris; and a lion-shaped amulet may 
be called the Ba of Shu.* From “manifestation” the sense may shift to 
“emanation,” so that a sacred book is called the Ba of Re.17 In connec- 
tion wich the dead man, the Ba was therefore his animated manifestation 
as well as his animation, pure and simple—his power to move in and out 
of che tomb and even to assume whatever shape he wished. Yer the Ba 
required the corpse, or at least a statue, in order to retain its identity. 
It was thought to return to the body in the grave after roaming through 
the fields and groves of Egypt (Fig. 22) and is often depicted hovering 
over the body or descending the tomb shaft to the burial chamber.1# 

By now the contrast berween Ba and Ka should have become clear. 
The Ba is entirely personal; it is the dead man in a certain aspect. The 
Ba, imagined in bird-shape, is often depicted. The Ka is never depicted, 
is not individualized, and is a force in—and a quality of—man. The Ba 
represents man as animated norwichsranding che death of the body; it 

man's identity through its lasting relationship with mummy or 
statue but is free from the limitations of either. Ir can move at will, 
change shape at will, visit Egypt, or y co heaven. It possesses, there- 
fore, great power. But the Ka is power. 

Ir may be useful ro introduce here yet a third concept that is, like 
the Ba, an aspect of the dead man. This is the akh Ge. Like the Ba, 
it is never mentioned in connection with the living man. Bur, like 
the Ka, ir is never depicted. It is written with a sign rendering the 
crested ibis; but it is not thought of as a bird. Its meaning, “shining, 
glorious,"" indicates that, when the dead are called akhu, their aspect 
as supernatural beings is envisaged, Their abode is heaven; and the 
Akh, in contrast with the Ba, does not retain any relation to the body. 
Yet, in contrast with the Ka, it is individualized. Food-offerings are 
someumes addressed to it, and the expression “well-equipped Akh" 
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seems to allude to the fanerary establishment. We translate Akh with 
“transfigured spirit.” It is a deceased, a cranscendenr, being, without 
earthly or material ties; and, as such, it is the most spiritualized of the 
various concepts of the dead. 

Icis clear that the Ka, Ba, and Akh are neither identical nor mutually 
exclusive notions. They represent different aspects of the dead, one of 
which, the Ka, belongs to man in this life as well as in the Hereafter. 
The multiplicity of these notions goes further than we can observe with 
other peoples with whom we are well acquainted, though in Africa it 
has several parallels®* The Semites, Grecks, and Romans distinguish 
bur ewo conceptions, a life-spirit (Lebenseele) and a ghost or apparition 
(Ttenseele) # The ghost is not a dematerialized soul but rather an evapo- 
rized body, appearing sometimes with the wounds by which it died. 
This resemblance to a living corpse gives it its frightening character. 

Now it is possible to identify the Ka with the life-spirit (which che 
Old Testament calls rwah or nephesh) which returns to God after death 
(Eccl. 12:7). However, the Semites accept as normal an extinction of 
the individuality in death, while the Egyptians maintain that individual 
survival exists as Ba or Akh, but chat the Ka, as vital force, supports 
man upon earth as well as in the Beyond. The best equivalent for the Ka 
is the genius of the Romans, though the Ka is much more i 
Bu in the case of the genius, as well as in that of the Ka, there is the 
recognition of a power which transcends the human person even though 
ic works within him. And if man believes that he will survive death, chis 
“is not a matter of a belief in immortality bur of the experience of power 
in its direct relation co man, and security, even in dearh, is only a con- 
clusion drawn from this.”* 

The Egyptian's attirude toward the Ka is passive. He does not feel the 
relationship as one with a personified power, a god. For che Ka is “the 
experience of power in its direct relation to man.” The directness is the 

characteristic in the relationship between a man and his Ka. 

But che Ka is not confined to man; it is found throughout creation. 
When, in the Memphite Theology, Prah is proclaimed the Creator from 
whom all the other gods derive their being, it is said that he “bequeathed 
his power to all the gods and to cheir Ka’s.”* Prah henceforth works 
through the other gods, who are animated, like the rest of the universe, 
by the mysterious life-force emanating from the Creator. À little farther 
in the text, Ka’s are mentioned again, but now as independent entities, 
not subordinated to gods. Immediately after che creation of living na- 

* See below, p. 29. 
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ture is mentioned and before the creation of justice, we read that the 
Ka's and the Hemsut are created. 

We shall ignore the Hemsut; they are rarely named and seem to be no 
more than the female counterparts of the Ka's.%1 

As vo the plural, “Ka's,” it expresses the character of an impersonal 
force, just as abstracts are often expressed in Egyptian by plurals# 
When the Ka's are mentioned in this manner, the Egyptian does not 
commit himself to a decision about whether the vital force in nature is 
one and undivided, or, on the contrary, particularized, individualized. 
The Memphite Theology merely indicates that vital force is part of che 
original creation, In the phrase that describes the activity of the Ka's and 
the Hermnsut, the verb form denotes a continuous activity: the Ka’s and 
the Hemsut perennially create food. 

We may wonder that amid lofty speculations this aspect of life, its 
dependence upon material sustenance, is stressed. Bur the Egyptians do 
not consider the contrast of matter and mind as absolute, nor do they 
adhere to our fixed estimation of their comparative values. Life depends 
on sustenance; the vital forces which animate the growth of animals 
and plants make life possible for man. In the account of creation the 
perennial renewal of this chain must, of necessity, be mentioned. It fol- 
lows, as we have seen, che creation of living nature and precedes immedi- 
ately the creation of the greatest good of civilized society—justice. 

The relationship between Ka and sustenance will be found through- 
out the texts.% In the rombs the food-offerings for the dead were logical- 
ly dedicated “to his Ka,"”# and the funerary priest whose main task was 
to make these offerings at the proper times was called “servant of che 
Ka.”"* In Figure 21 the food-offerings are placed before the dead (whose 
seated figure is partly preserved on che right} within the Ka symbol. 

In che pyramid texts we find, not Prah, but the sun-god Atum, de- 
scribed as Creator; and he, too, imparts Ka to his creatures. Standing 
on the Primeval Hill in the midst of the waters of chaos, he created our 
of himself che first pair of gods, Shu and Tefnut; he vitalized them by 
transferring his Ka vo them in that mystic embrace which we find also 
at the end of the Memphite Theology and in the Mystery Play of the 
Succession, The translation “vital force” is here particularly apt. The 
text addresses Atum as follows: 

Thou didst spit out Shu, hou didst spew out Tefnut; 


Thou didst put thy arms around them with thy Ka 
So rhar chy Ka was in them [Pyr. 1652]. 
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The same conception makes ir possible co express the pre-eminent pow- 
er of a god; Geb is addressed as follows: “Thou art the Ka of all the 
gods; chou hast taken chem that thou mayest foster them; thou lettest 
them live” (Pyr. 1623). Geb, the earth, produces sustenance; hence he 
fosters the gods, makes them live, is their Ka, Again the basic meaning 
of Ka appears to be “vital force." 

The Ka, as an impersonal vital force, can charge any object, even if 
we should never conceive of it as alive. For the Egyptian it might be 
thought of as alive if it were effective. So we see King Seti I in his funer- 
ary temple at Gurnah embraced by a female figure who bears upon her 
head che symbol of che Ka in which is written her name. This name is 
that of the temple itself, The meaning of this curious design is clear. 
Just as Atum vitalized che first pair of gods, Shu and Tefnut, by putting 
his arms around them, imparting his Ka vo them in a mystical embrace, 
so the dead king lives in the Hereafter through the funerary ritual daily 
performed in his temple. The text does not refer to che Ka but uses an 
image which is very prevalent in Egyptian imagery of resurrection,* 
namely, the mocher. The words imputed to the figure of che temple are: 
“Behold 1 am behind thee. 1 am thy remple, thy mother, forever and for- 
ever."# 

In man the Ka becomes manifest in a variety of ways which may raise 
doubts about the appropriateness of “viral force” as à translation. But 
the difficuley lies rather in the lack of congruity berween our own con- 
ceptions and those of the ians. For them there was something in 
common in the several uses of che word “Ka,” just as che Yaos use the con- 
cept of wmulungu where we would use a number of different notions.f 
We may turn to the teachings of Prahhotep for some of these uses of the 
word “Ka.” When the old sage adjures the listener to treat his son well if 
he proves worchy, the argument “He is chy son, whom thy Ka has be- 
gotten for thee; separate not thine heart from him.”# indicates that here 
the sense of the term is still ‘vital force.”" In the same text we find also 
sentences in which “Ka” might be cranslated “mood”; but, though 
this free translation makes the rext sound very familiar vo us, we lose, 
perhaps, an essential subrlety, namely, the péculiarly Egyptian interpre- 
tation of ill-humor as an obstacle ro the quiet flow of vital force through 
the person. Ptahhotep warns a messenger against paraphrasing his mas- 
ter's words, since common terms reportedly spoken by a nobleman will 
strike the recipient of the message as incongruous: “Beware of worsen- 
ing words, such as might make one great man contemprible(?) ro the 

* Sce below, pp. 168-80. t See above, p. 62. 
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other through the manner of speech of all men. ‘A great man, an insig- 
nificant man,’ chat is what the Ka abhorreth.” In a later section it is said 
chat all recreation should not be sacrificed to “100 much care for thine 
house,” for “it is an abhorrence to che Ka if its rime is diminished.” In 
our parlance: Worry is bad for one. 

The word “nature is quite often an appropriate translation for Ka, 
For instance, courtiers say in their inscriptions referring to the king: “1 
did what his Ka loved"” or “I did that which his Ka approved." The 
words may become an almost meaningless circumlocution;* but, when 
they do not, the Egyptian expression possesses a shade of meaning which 
the translation “nature” does not convey, namely, that all positive feel- 
ing—approval, joy, etc.—enhances one’s vital power. 

Ic is the Ka which makes a person into the man he is; it is through 
one’s Ka that one can achieve something. And so another free rransla- 
tion, namely, “luck, fortune, "”’# may sometimes be appropriate, for ex- 
ample in the epithet which certain men assumed: “The Lord of the 
Two Lands made his Ka (fortune) .”’# What is lost here again—if we 
translate “Ka” by “fortune” —is the feeling that che king, by his favor, 
enhanced that of which his servant, thus distinguished, felc himself ca- 
pable. The king “made his Ka.” In retaining the term, we retain an in- 
sight into the reactions of the ancients to these royal rewards. True, 
the king made the man’s fortune; but he did it through chat intensifica- 
tion of viraliry which goes with success. The king was felr, not to place 
his servant in favorable external conditions by his gifts and favors, but 
to affect his innermost vitality so chat he could achieve whar had hich- 
erto been beyond him. 

This view is, again, not peculiar to Egypt. Of the Teutons it is said: 

I to the sailors" craft to be able to handle rudder and sail efficiently but 


just as to obrain A ro que dr ne pe This ac- 
tive apprehension of life . . . . is based on the curiously naïve view of the world as a 


ulting ground of wills and powers, and not as a scene of accidental happenings. Every- 
thing originating in man is viewed as one continuous line which remains unint 
from the earliest stirring ofthe will down ro the last consequence of a complered acrion.# 
There is no separation between intention and execution, between capa- 
bility and success. If a man is à failure, something is wrong wich him, as 
Job's friends maintained—on the moral plane, in his case, since they 
were Jews. The primitives are of the same opinion, but they view che 
defect ontologically: something must be wrong with che man. The king, 
however, can undo the deficiency; the king can make a man's Ka. And 
already in the Old Kingdom there are names like Kaï-ni-nesur, “My 
Ka belongs vo the king,” and Kai-nesur, “The king is my Ka.”’# 
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In Tell el Amarna this attitude finds che excired and hyperbolic ex- 
pression which is in keeping with the spirit of that place, Not only is the 
king called the courtiers" Ka, but the plural, meaning food, is also 
brought into play: 


fatness of : the good ruler who forms me, me, develops me, makes me to 
associare with princes; the light by sight of which I live—my Ka day by day 

À stela in the Caïro Museum says more concisely: “The king gives his 
servants Ka's and feeds those who are faithful."# The Egyptian, then, 
experiences the influence of the king in his very being, in what he feels 
as the center of his life’s energy. It is chis which he calls Ka. 


B. THE KA OF THE KING 


The Ka of the king is the only Ka ever shown on the monuments. It 
is born with che king as his cwin; it accompanies him through life as a 
protective genius; it acts as his rwin and as his protector in death. It re- 
tains the character of viral force, as the pyramid texts we have quoted in 
the preceding section of this chapter show. Burt ir is personified in a man- 
ner never observed with common people, a contrast the more striking, 
since so many funerary usages and beliefs, originally pertaining ro the 
king alone, were later applied to all men. 

In the following text the Ka appears with the rypical features which 
the rwin assumes in folklore: it repeats the actions of the king. The as- 
sociation between food and vital force is once more stressed. In fact, the 
shared meal occurs repeatedly in the pyramid rexts:#° 

Wäsh thyself, and thy Ka washes itself. 

Thy Ka seats itself and eats bread with thee 

Without surcease, throughout eternity [Pyr. 789]. 
Or, more vigorously expressed: 

May the victuals of Teri exceed those of the year! 

May the wealth of food of Teri exceed that of the Nile! 

Ho, Ka of Teu! Here with it, so that Teri may eat with 

thee! [Pyr. 564]. 

The Ka also fulfils other functions which the rwin sometimes fulfls in 
folk tales. For instance, it goes to announce che king vo the gods in 
heaven.# It is itself a god, like the Roman genius; we should expect 
char, since it is a personification of power and also since it is a twin 
of Pharaoh. In fact, at Deir el Bahri chere is a series of square pillars 
showing Queen Hatshepsur in the protective embrace of varying divine 
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couples; and one pair consists of the king of the gods, Amon, and the 
queen's own Ka.# 

The treatment of the king's Ka as a rwin, the personification of his 
vital force, while the notion remains general in every other context, 
cannot be explained by the unusual potency which, as we have seen, dis- 
tinguishes the king from other men in the minds of most people, We 
need a more specific explanation of the form which the beliefs regarding 
the king’s Ka took, once his unusual potency is admitted, 

We have reason to assume that it would have been natural for the 
thought of a twin to arise in connection with che king. Ie seems chat 
each Pharaoh was considered a twin; his “brother,” however, was still- 
born and passed immediately on into the Beyond, for it was the pla- 
centa, the afterbirth. Though this view may strike us as surprising, it 
is held, even today, by che Baganda—people who, at least in their Hamitic 
traits, are related to the ancient Egyptians. We seem here, again, to 
touch upon that North and East African substratum from which Egyp- 
tian culture arose and which still survives among Hamitic and half- 
Hamitic people today. 

When a king of Uganda dies, his interest in the community which he 
had ruled does not cease. In a temple, constructed for this purpose, he 
continues to give oracles and to advise his successors, But just as the 
Egyptians believed that a man's ghost required a material support— 
mummy Or statue—to function effectively, so also do the Baganda. 
Hence the king's jawbone is removed from his corpse and prepared, 
decorated, and kept in his temple, Since che king is born as a twin of the 
stillborn placenta and the royal person after death retains a dual char- 
acter, the stillborn twin, as well as the dead ruler, requires a material 
anchorage for its spirit; and for this special purpose the navel cord of 
the newbomn prince is dried and kept throughout his lifetime in a specially 
made and decorated container. This container with the navel cord is de- 
posited in the temple erected after the king’s death, and only when both 
jawbone and navel cord are present—only when the dual person of the late 
monarch is thus represented in the shrine—can oracles be forthcoming. 

The container of the navel cord is shaped like a rruncated and inverted 
cone and is carried by a large looplike handle. An object of identical 
shape is carried by one of the goddesses assisting at the birth of Hat- 
shepsur in Deir el Bahri.# Since we know absolutely nothing about this 
object from Egyptian sources, one is inclined to explain it tentatively by 
reference to modern usages belonging to a group of people demonstrably 
related by some of rheir cultural, as well as by linguistic and physical, 
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traits to che ancient Egyptians; and this attempt is the more justified, 
since the concomitant feature, namely, worship of the royal placenta, 
was known in ancient Egypt. 

Early evidence of a cult of the royal placenta consists of a standard 
closely connected with the king and an important Old Kingdom title. A 
medically trained anthropologist has argued that the standard represents 
the placenta; # and its name, written in different ways, means “placenta 
of the king.”’# We find curious corroborative evidence in che reliefs 
from the Fifth Dynasty in the sun temple of Neuserre, where the srand- 
ard is carried by a priest of Isis, the mother of Horus the king.‘ In- 
scriptional evidence is not lacking either; for the term which we trans- 
late “Royal Kinsmen”’ is best explained as “guardians of," or “those 
belonging to” che “placenta of the king.”# The standard appears on the 
carliest royal monuments and remains associated with Pharaoh until 
the end of Egyptian history. It can be seen in our Figure 2 nearest to 
Narmer, and it precedes Neuserre in Figure 24. Normally it shares the 
honor of being carried in the closest proximity to the king with the 
wolf standard of Upwaut. This god is identified with the king in the 
Memphite Theology and replaces the god Horus in the Great Proces- 
sion of the Osiris festival at Abydos.* Ir seems that Upwaut, the 
“Opener-of-the-Ways,” stood for Horus—whether god or Pharaoh—in 
his aspect of firstborn son, i.e., “opener-of-the-body.” The Upwaut 
standard and that thought to represent the royal placenta, the king’s 
stillborn twin, can therefore be expected to appear rogerher, since borh 
would be connected with the king’s birth.# Their close association with 
the monarch is particularly striking in reliefs placed in Djoser's funerary 
complex at Sagqara.5 In these the representation 1s reduced to an aus- 
tere minimum of detail, and the king is accompanied by only two stand- 
ards—Upwaut and the placenta—as if they formed a counterpart to the 
joint appearance of jawbone and navel cord on the dais in the remples of 
the Baganda kings.*! 

Less conclusive evidence of the worship of the royal placenta is sup- 
plied by one name of the moon-god, Khonsu, for it is probable that this 
name meant “placenta of the king.”#* Khonsu has been depicted only 
since the New Kingdom, and the name is very rarely met before then.5 
In earlier times the moon-god was Thorh. It is quite significant that 
Khonsu does not figure in mythology (though the moon and Thoth do) 
and is altogether a colorless figure. His outstanding characteristic is the 
“lock of youth,” which distinguishes young princes in the New King- 

* See below, p. 204. 
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dom and which would be a comprehensible attribute for the king’s rwin 
who died at birth. We can, with this in mind, explain the murmmiform 

of Khonsu. Moreover, the god is occasionally depicted with 
a falcon head supporting the moon disk and crescent. Yet there is no con- 
nection berween the falcon and the moon unless Khonsu was che divine 
“ewin”” of Pharaoh who embodied the falcon-god Horus. Finally, Khon- 
su is shown wearing the »enat ©, an ornament sacred to Hachor, 
the mother of Horus and of the king (Fig. 39). If we accept the inter- 
pretation of the name of the god Khonsu and consider the iconographical 
evidence just enumerated, a consistent picture emerges, Nor do we need 
to wonder why the king’s “ewin” should have become a moon-god; the 
moon was the twin par excellence—the twin of the sun. 

It is not known whether the belief chat the placenta was a stillborn 
twin was anciently held in connection with commoners# Even in chat 
case chere would be no reason why such beliefs should affect che ordi- 
nary Egypuian’s conception of his own Ka. The placenta, after all, is an 
individualized and definite object, che Ka an impersonal force. But in the 
case of the king matters lay differenrly. The influence of the king’s Ka 
was naturally connected in the minds of all with the royal person 
through whom it became manifest in the life of state and people. 1f che 
notion prevailed that the king was born a rwin, the poteney of the king, 
which affected every subject, was likely ro become personalized, 100, 
and regarded as a twin, double, or genius. 1Fthe people experienced their 
own Ka's passively and—as ‘power in its direct relation co man''—im- 
personally, they experienced the Ka of the king as personified power. In 
picrorial representations the individualization of che king’s Ka is devel- 
opod in all its consequences. In a Middle Kingdom romb at Dahshur a 
large wooden statue of a king was found bearing the Ka sign.# More 
common is a rendering in relief, already known in the Old Kingdom®? 
and here shown on à srela of Senusert III (Fig. 20). On either side we 
see the king and behind him a small figure characterized as a divinity 
by its “false beard.”" This figure bears the Ka symbol on its head, and 
between the arms of the sign appears the king’s Horus name, the name 
which marks che king most directly as a deity. After Tuthmosis 1 chis 
name regularly contains the epithet “Strong Bull," which is clearly 
appropriate for a personification of vital force. We sce, morcover, that 
che figure of the royal Ka holds in one hand a pole crowned with the 
head of che king and in the other a fearcher, the symbol of Maat. The 
figure as a whole is named “The living Ka of che king who is at the head 


of the palace (or sancruary) .”"# 
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Sometimes the design is more abstract: The Ka symbol inclosing che 
king's Horus name is supported not by a divine figure but by a standard 
from which arms emerge (in the manner shown by the personified 
hieroglyphs at the bottom of our Fig. 29) to hold the staff with the 
king's head and the feather. This, the most common, rendering of the 
king's Ka shows that the notion of a double never entirely superseded the 
Ka's original significance as a vital force, For these renderings are obvi- 
ously on a par with that of Seti I in the embrace of che figure represent- 
ing his funerary temple;* they are concrete renderings of abstract ideas. 

The notion “twin” prevails only in the rendering of che birth scenes 
of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep HE. The god Khnum is shown making 
two idenrical homunculi on his potter's wheel (Fig. 23), while the god- 
dess Hathor, the mother of Horus, appropriately gives them “life.” 
One is the future king, che other his Ka. Next these two chumb-sucking 
babies are washed and presented to the gods,®’ the Ka carrying on its 
head its usual symbol with the king's Horus name. But after this presen- 
tation to the pantheon, the royal twin is not depicted (its materializa- 
tion upon earth, as the king's placenta, was likewise ephemeral). We do 
find, on the other hand, the normal conception of the Ka represented in 
the reliefs. They actually show how the newborn infant was endowed 
with this remarkable force of which it was to dispose chroughour its 
lifetime as a king. In order to understand the pictorial rendering of so 
abstract a notion, we must bring the vexts to bear on the representations 
and return to the beginning of the series of panels. 

We find that the queen-mother is shown there holding the infant im- 
mediately after its birth;®® its “cwin,” che Ka, is not depicted. The god- 
dess Meskhent, who presides over the scene, says: 

RP Lt He, LE end oo Éane ee ren to bee et to aù ms 
Lite yes thee for life, luck, health, excellence, affluence, joy, sustenance, food, 
victuals, and all other good things. Thou wilt appear as king of Upper and Lower 
for many Sed fesuivals, while art living, remaining, fortunate—while thy heart is 
in joy wich chy Ka in chese thy Two Lands on che throne of Horus forever. 


If we remember the various derived meanings of Ka, such as mood, 

good fortune, etc., the phrase “while chy heart is in joy with chy Ka” 

seems aptly ro summarize the blessings which the goddess bestows. 
The tendency roward the concrete, which characterizes mythopoeic 

thought in general and Egyptian thought most particularly, expresses it- 

self at chis point in a curious image: che royal child is placed in the arms 
* Sec above, p. 67. 
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of rwelve divinities identified as Ka’s and Hemsut and is made to absorb 
from them the vital force, the good fortune, the power, and all the other 
blessings bestowed upon it. We have inscriptional evidence for the view 
that an immaterial endowment could be viewed as nourishment. At 
Deir el Bahri, Amon orders four goddesses ro nurse the child Hatshep- 
sut: “I have commanded (you) to nurse Her Majesty and all her Ka’s, 
wich all life and good fortune, all permanence, all healch, all joy, and the 
passing of millions of years on che rhrone of Horus of all the living, for- 
ever." Health and joy, but also the many years of che reign, are quite 
concretely regarded as benefits which enter the child with che milk of che 
nursing goddesses. Iris similarly said of the king in the pyramid texts: 

The abominarion of Unas is hunger, he does not eat ir. 

The abomination of Unas is thirst, he does not drink it [Pyr. 131]. 
Ifitis possible in this manner to avoid hunger and thirst, it is clear that 
desirable conditions can be imbibed by the royal nursling. 

The text, at this point, introduces an ambiguiry in the interpretation 
of che reliefs. Amon commands that not only the queen but also her 
Ka’s be nursed. The plural inevitably reminds us of the doctrine— 
known from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward—that Pharaoh had four- 
reen Ka's. In the reliefs we find rwelve royal infants in the hands of the 
Ka's and Hemsut and two, in an adjoining scene, at che breasts of two 

w-goddesses, the cypical divine wet nurses. Yet it seems impossible ro 
see in these infants images of the fourteen royal Ka's, for che Ka sym- 
bols identify, not the nurslings, but the nurses; and not fourteen of 
these, but only six. And they are not twins of che royal child, comparable 
with the Ka on the potter’s wheel (Fig. 23), but fully grown deities. 
They furthermore alternate with six marked as Hemsut. Now, we 
have met the combination of Ka’s and Hemsut in the Memphite Theol- 
ogy* as a collectivity representing the vital force in nature. The imper- 
sonal nature of the force is expressed by the plural in the language, but 
in pictorial art this device fails; twelve distinct figures are as personal- 
ized, as definite, as one or two. Nevertheless, we can still recognize the 
idea that is expressed in the Memphite Theology as the basis of the de- 
sign. After the royal child has been blessed by the most important gods 
in the pantheon individually, it is shown in harmony with, and favored 
by, that corporate entity, the Ka’s and the Hemsur, which represents 
the vital force in nature. We can quote a pyramid text that expresses che 
same idea when it describes the arrival in heaven of the late king in the 
fulness of his power. Ir speaks of “the Ka’s of Unas,” but in the relief 


* Sec above, p. 29. 
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we discussed we could also have called the figures, loosely, the Ka’s and 
Hemsut of Hatshepsur. In the following text we sce chat the first four 
lines allude to general forces by the contrast with the succeeding phrase 
which refers quite unequivocally to the single uraeus of the king’s 
crown. This is really the goddess Wadjer who protects him. 


The Ka's of Unas are behind him; 

His Hemsut are under his feet; 

His gods are over him; 

His uracus-serpents are over his head. 

The leading snake of Unas is at his forehead, she 
Who perceives the soul (of the enemy), 

She who excels in force of fire [Pyr. 396]. 


It is possible chat the Ka's and the Hemsut are here, as at Deir el Bahri, 
brought in through association with the rhought of birth, since the pre- 
ceding phrases of the text mention that the Creator, Atum, made che 
king. What matters for us, however, is to note that in the old texts, as 
in Hatshepsut's reliefs, we find side by side two aspects of the Ka 
which to us would be mutually exclusive. Both derive from the notion 
“vital force.” 

The theory of che fourteen Ka's of the king would seem a mere sys- 
tematization of the collectivity of Ka’s. Names of the Old Kingdom 
mention a plurality of Ka's in connection with the gods: Neterkau of 
the First Dynasty, Menkaure of the Fourth. In the New Kingdom, Re 
is equipped wirh fourteen Ka's; bur che fourteen Ka’s of the king are de- 
picted only in Prolemaic times." 

If we remember that the word “Ka” srands for something which we 
should call abstract, but which the Egyptian tendency roward the con- 
crete transforms into a personification or a collectivity of gods, most 
references to the Ka of the king become clear. For instance, we have a 
pyramid text in which che king’s survival is insured by the identification 
of his person and parts of his person with various deities. Ir ends: 


Thy members are the win children of Atum, 

O imperishable one. 

Thou dose not perish; 

Thy Ka does not perish; 

Thou art Ka [Pyr. 149, d]. 
In another text the duplication “the king and his Ka” becomes so con- 
crete as to suggest a bodily existence for the latrer, yet the concluding 
phrases indicate in clear and vigorous terms that Ka is power and noth- 


ing else. 
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Horus takes him (the dead King Unas) to his side. 
He cleanses Unas in the Lake of the Fox; 
ie re el le dE 


wn. 
He rubs down the flesh of the Ka of this Unas and 
his (Unas') own, .,., 
He brings Unas' Ka and er himself vo the Great 
Pr dite Es cab APS 


is commanding in command, 
His Ka is with him, [Pyr. 372-75]. 


Very significant is another pyramid text, a self-contained exuberant 
poem, The plural “Ka's” ar the beginning stands again where we would 
use an abstract noun, and we may translate “vital force.” The opening 
phrases vigorously assert chat che old sacred city of Pe is one of chose 
hallowed spors where life throbs more powerfully than elsewhere, a 
place (such as the Memphire Theology makes Memphis out to be) thar 
stands in à peculiarly intimate rapport with the hidden forces of nature. 
Ir is now suggesred by our text that King Teti, because he is buried at 
Pe, survives che crisis of death. His vitalicy is compared with rwo phe- 
nomena which are most intensely “alive,” the burning flame, and the 
beerle-god of the rising sun, who every morning appears vicrorious from 
the darkness ofnight. Ar the same time the relevancy of these metaphors 
is proved by implication: the red of flame and sunrise is the color of 
Pe, the city of the Red Crown; and, with chat multiplicity of meaning 
which the Egyptians love, the flame is a usual epithet for Wadjet, the 
cobra-goddess of Pe, who is also the “eye of the sun.” Our text then 
continues by referring to the connection berween vital force and 
food and ends with an appeal to an anonymous goddess, presumably 
Wadijet, to let the gods love and honor Teti. It is possible thar che rerm 
“love” must be taken here with sexual implications as che culminating 
expression of that vitality which che spell glorifies: 
Ka's are in Pe; Ka's were always in Pe; Ka’s will be 


in Pe; and Teti's Ka is in Pe, 
Red like a flame, alive like the beetle-god. 


Be gay! Be gay! A meal for me, ye servants! 
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Now you should put, My Lady, the love for Teri 
the respect for Teri, 
Now you shoald put, My Lady, the honor of Teri 
and the charm of Teu 
In the body of the gods! [Pyr. 561-62]. 


But even the power and effectiveness of the living king are summarized 
in the phrase that he is with his Ka. On this note ends a speech which 
the assembled gods address to their own king, Amon, after he has pre- 


sented Queen Hatshepsut ro them as his own daughter and the new king 
of Egypt. 

Utterance of all che to Amon: This thy daughter Hatshepsut shall live, We are 
satisfed with her in léand peace. She is chy ri ofthy form, thy vigorous seed. 
Thou gavest her chy Ba, thy power, thy influence, rhy magic, thy erown, (even) when 
she was still in the body ofher who bore her. The Low arc hers and the mountains 
belong to her, ev which the heavens wrap round, everything which the sea en- 
circles, Thou hast made her as thy female counterpart. Thou knewest the future. Thou 
gavest her the portion of Horus in life and the years of Seth in good fortune, . . . 

We give her dominion(?) over the lands, in peace. We give her all life and good for- 
tune on or part; all food on our part; all sustenance on our part. She is at the head of all 

iving Ka’s together with her Ka as King of Upper and Lower Egypt on the throne 
of Horus, like unro Re, forever and ever.5# 


There is one more aspect of the king's Ka which we must consider. 
We have seen thar it can be said of one god chat he is “the Ka of all the 
gods,” ro express that they are dependent upon him. The king is in a pe- 
culiar way dependent upon his father, since kingship, as we have seen, is 
an institution involving two generations. And so we find a pyramid text 
in which the late king is addressed as follows: “O Osiris, Horus has 
supported thee; he has done it for his Ka in thee” (Pyr. 582). In con- 
nection with Osiris che expression recurs often, and we shall have oc- 
casion to quote chose texts. But the king stands in the same relationship 
with another god whom the official titulary proclaims as his father — 
Re. 

There is a dramatic quality in the following pyramid text which re- 
veals that Re is the king’s Ka. Ir opens with an emphatic warning of the 
dangers of the journey into the Beyond. In Egypt, as in Babylonia and in 
many other countries, the Hereafter is separated from the living by an 
expanse of treacherous water. The king’s vital force has left his body 
and is summoning him. And it is now revealed to him that this vital 
force was no other than the god who begot him. That Re appears here 
and not Osiris is entirely logical. Osiris is the king’s predecessor. Here, 
however, the text envisages a king who has been upon the chrone for 
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many years, who, morcover, in his death becomes Osiris to the son who 
will succeed him. It is the Creator, the sun-god, who now charges him 
to leave the earth. The rext reads: 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

Messages of thy Ka come for thec; 

Messages of chy father come for thec; 

Messages of Re come for thec: 


“Go, after chy days (have become full). 
Cleanse thyself, (that is) chy bones. . ... 
That thou mayest be at the side of the god; 
And leave thy house co thy son" [Pyr. 136-37]." 

The god is the Ka of the king. But the subjects say: My Ka belongs 
ro the king; my Ka derives from the king; the king makes my Ka; the 
king is my Ka. This juxtaposition shows that an understanding of the 
Ka is essential for an understanding of kingship, since the relation of 
king, gods, and people is defined in these terms. It appears, in fact, that 
the Egyptians apprehended the involvement of man in nature and che 
mediating function of their king by means of the concept of Ka. 

It will have become clear by now chat there is no alternative to the 
somewhat laborious procedure by which we have tried, through quota- 
tions and varying context, to convey the full meaning of the term “Ka.” 
For no translation can do justice ro such a concept, since a translation 
inevitably carries our point of view into a field of thought that does not 
share our premises. Even if we translate “Ka” as “viral force” or view 
it as a mechanism by means of which che king is conceived vo give direc- 
tion to the forces of nature for the benefir of the community, these inter- 
pretations, though not entirely beside the mark, all but obliterate the 
specifically Egyptian features of the concept. There is no short cut to 
an understanding of the ancients. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE KING'S CEREMONIAL: THE SED FESTIVAL 


many temples expresses, no less chan the texts, chose thoughrs of 

the ancients which we try to understand. For the nature of king- 
ship in Egyprit is, above all, the Sed festival which is instructive. In the 
five days of its duration multifarious connections between gods and 
king, land and king, people and king, were woven into that elaborate 
fabric which held society as well as the unaccountable forces of nature 
by strands which passed through the solitary figure on the throne of 
Horus. 

The Sed festival! is usually called a jubilee, but it was not a mere com- 
memoration of the king's accession. Ir was a true renewal of kingly 
potency, a rejuvenation of rulership ex opere operato ? Sometimes it was 
celebrated thirty years after the accession, bur several rulers celebrared 
it repeatedly and at shorter intervals. It is unlikely chat a mere counting 
of years was the décisive factor, but we do not know on what grounds it 
was decided that the king's power ought to be renewed. 

The date of che festival was usually the same as that reserved for the 
coronation, namely, the first day of the first month of the “Season of 
Coming Forth”—the first of Tybi.® The last five days of the preceding 
month, Khoïak, were dedicared ro the Osiris mysteries; and ir is re- 
markable chat the Sed festival, in contrast to the coronation, does not 
refer to Osiris at all. But the difference is easily explained. At the Sed 
festival the king appears, not as newly ascending che rhrone, but as its 
occupant through a number of years. Consequenrly, it is nor the succes- 
sion—Horus following Osiris—which is the issue, but a renewal of all 
those beneficial relations berween heaven and earth which the throne 
controls. 

When it had been decided that a Sed festival should be celebrared, 
many preparations had to be made. Often a new remple was founded 
with a view to dedicating it at the feast. In other cases a “Festival Hall” 
was constructed wichin the precincts of an existing sanctuary. Grear 
monolithic obelisks were cut ar the granite quarries of Assuan and 
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shipped downstream toward the sire of che festival. If an existing rem- 
ple was used, one of the great columned courts was adapted to serve as 
“Court of the Festival,” or “Court of the Great Ones.”’# The last phrase 
refers to the gods who would come from other shrines to participate in 
the solemnities. To accommodate them, temporary shrines, called che 
“Houses of the Sed Festival,"® were erected on the archaic pattern of 
the recd-hut sanctuaries of prehistoric days. 

The god in whose remple the Sed festival took place was by this very 
fact proclaimed the deity from whom the king expected most. He re- 
ceived especially large offerings. The obelisks were erected in his hon- 
or. Ir is revealing that Akhenaten’s break with the Amon priesthood of 
Thebes occurred when he persisted in his plan to dedicare his Sed festi- 
val, not to the king of che gods, Amon, nor ro Prah, who had an old, 
established claim, but to the peculiar form of solar deity whose exclu- 
sive worship he wanted to establish. Ir is also significant that the actual 
blocks prepared for the Festival Hall of Akhenaren show in their re- 
liefs the rapid changes in the formulation and clarification of his dog- 
mas, from the falcon-headed male figure of Harakhre who, notwith- 
standing a new elaborate epithet, retained his traditional character, to 
che unprecedented design of a fearureless Lord of the Sun Disk sending 
rays down to the royal figure preaching his gospel. 

In addition to the Court of che Festival, wo buildings were required: 
che Festival Hall, where the Great Throne stood, and the “Palace,” in 
which the king changed costume and insignia, and which, therefore, 
fulfilled the functions of a robing chamber.? The latter might be an 
claborate structure, such as the small-scale palace which Ramses III 
built adjoining the first court of his mortuary temple at Mediner Habu. 
This was fitted with throne room, bedrooms, and bathrooms, so that 
the king could take up residence there for the duration of the festival. 
Tradition, however, claims for these buildings the simplicity of pre- 
historic architecture: “the Hall of King Unas is plaired of reeds.”# We 
know shrines of this kind because hieroglyphs have preserved them, and 
we find them translated into stone in that extraordinary funerary estab- 
lishment of King Djoser at Sagqara, where the Festival Court of the 
Sed festival is builr as a stupendous fall-scale dummy for use in the Here- 
after, with doors perennially ajar. The shrines in this court are of rwo 
types, and these recur in the Dual Shrines of the Royal Ancestors, 
which we shall discuss presently (see Fig. 30). On the west side of 
Djoser's court the chapels assume the shape of the Lower Egyprian 
shrine; chose opposite were modeled on the Upper Egyptian shrine. 
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The gods who came to participate in the feast were no doubr housed ac- 
cording to their origin from Upper or Lower Egypt. 

When the preparations were completed, purification rites took place. 
If the remple had been newly constructed, there followed the csremony 
of “Presenting the House ro Its Lord." In any case, there was an illumi- 
nation of the Court, the Chapels, and the Great Throne upon which the 
king would sit to receive homage. This “Lighting of the Flame” was 
also known in the necropolis and was probably an apotropaic measure. 
The illumination lasted for five days, ending on the eve of the festival.” 

Thus the capital was astir for some considerable time previous ro the 
actual celebrations, Barges with statues of the gods would arrive from 
all over the land, in charge of high officials and their suites. The king 
and his court would meer the most important among them upon their ar- 
rival and hold the hawser of the divine bark at its landing. We have some 
texts describing this stage of che festiviries. On a stela in the British 
Museum a courtier states chat he used the opportunity, when the priest- 
hood of Abydos “came ro see the King in his goodly Festival of Eter- 
nity,” to send back wich them, for erection in the necropolis, a stela 
which he had had made for the purpose,!* A thousand years later the 
high priest of the vulture-goddess Nekhbet reports in his comb: 

Year 29... . in the reign of Ramses IL. , . . . His Majesty commanded that the 
EL qu acné day perurterete, Leter de out the 
Sed festival and to carry our her sacred rites in the of the Sod jubilee, 

Arrival at Per-Ramesse-Miamun, the great Ka of the Sun, in the year 29 . ,. . month 
.  « - day. Reception of the front hawser of the divine bark by che king in person.! 


The leading officials of the realm also gathered for the celebrations. 
They probably assumed honorific titles which in a dim past had denoted 
actual functions, for we find many archaic titles in the renderings of the 
festival, while designations of actual members of the administration, 
such as the vizier, the treasurer, and the judges, are absent. Yer ic is cer- 
tain that these men participated. The curiously primitive designations, 
such as “The Herdsman from Nekhen” and “The Man from Hermopo- 
lis," may disguise members of the government. Ancient afficial bodies, 
which may well have retained some religious or administrative func- 
tion, appear, too. The most important is the council of “The Great 
Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt,” consisting apparently of ren mem- 
bers from each of the rwo halves of the country; they alone were pres- 
ent, representing the people, at che actual coronation during the Mys- 
rery Play of che Succession.* 
* Sec below, chap. 11. 
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The Royal Princes, and also the Royal Kinsmen, participated in 
force. In addition, some reliefs show figures designated as “men” or 
“subjects.” They represent the crowds of onlookers who, though cer- 
tainly excluded from the comparatively restricted area in the temple, 
watched the processions to che harbor and perhaps participated in other 
ways which we cannot now reconstruct. In any case the reliefs, by in- 
cluding these few figures to represent the populace, express che fact chat 
it was indeed the whole community that was concerned in che cele- 
brations. We may summarize this aspect of che Sed festival in words 
describing a ceremony of modern Hamites: “It involved, as well for the 
festiviries themselves as for the preparation of the requisites, che hered- 
itary collaboration of men and women picked from every social level 
and every region, however distant. And so the festival created stronger 
ties between the various elements of the people; it was supposed ro be 
a large contribution to the land’s fertility and the country’s welfare, änd 
in all this che part played by the king was prominent.”"## 


À. OPENING FESTIVITIES 


Ac last, on the first day of the first month of che “Season of Coming- 
Forth,”” one of the seasonal New Year's days of che land,* che feast 
opened with a great procession in which the king, the statues of che 
gods and their priesthoods, and the secular participants took part. It 
seems chat even at this early stage certain gifts were made to the gods. 
The reliefs show lists of deities with the number of cattle and sheep al- 
lotted ro them. We shall see char rhese are not merely rewards for past 
services or the price for future loyalty; the king, in dispensing bounty, 
casts the spell of prosperiry over the furure and demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of his royalty. These initial proccedings are presided over by 
the cow-goddess Sekhat-Hor (‘She Who Remembers Horus”), the di- 
vine nurse who suckled the god-king and who is, at the same time, the 
protecrress of cartle. The two officials directing the transfer are the 
“Heredirary Prince’ and the Heri Udjeb, the “Master of the (King's) 
Largess."# The first is distinguished by the privilege of wearing the 
same archaic robe as the king, and the Heri Udjeb is an official depicted 
also in the combs of the Old Kingdom? reading out those items on the 
lists of offerings which are donations of the king, the “offering which 
the king gives” } 1%, vo the funerary establishment of one of his fol- 
lowers. These men act on behalf of the king, and the solemnity of the oc- 
casion is shown by che fact that the sacred royal standards, which nor- 

* See below, p. 103. 
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mally accompany the king, are carried before them when they go to in- 
spect the catrle previous to its distriburion.1# 

These initial gifts seem to reward the minor deities for their partici- 
pation in the festival. The major deiries are involved in more elaborate 
ceremonies and receive individual gifrs; their priesthoods appear be- 
fore the throne, carrying the symbols af the gods to pay homage ro the 
king. And the king, in his turn, visits each of them in the shrines where 
they are housed, in the Court of the Great Ones.1 


B. MAIN CELEBRATIONS 

These visits to the shrines alrernate with processions which come be- 
fore the throne to pay homage to the monarch, and the whole of chis 
part of the festival seems to occupy the two or three days following the 
opening ceremony. There is a continuous coming and going of depura- 
tions and royal processions, rich in ancient symbolism and traditional 
pomp. The king, enthroned, receives pledges of loyalry; then, again, he 
descends from the throne, and, heading processions whose composition 
varies according to tradition, goes to pay homage to a god or goddess 
in che Court of the Great Ones. Visits to the “Palace” to rest or to 
change dress or insignia punctuate the proceedings. Even these subsidi- 
ary actions, no more than intervals between the main events, are full of 
solemnity. Abbreviated renderings in the reliefs (Fig. 24) depict the 
king—preceded by the standard of the Royal Placenta and by a choir- 
master, a fan-bearer, and a door-hinge-bearer (shown below) —being 
received by a master of ceremonies, a recitation priest, and courtiers, 
while che “Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt” kiss the ground 
before him (right-hand bottom corner), and rwo courtiers of the rank 
of “Friend” wash his feet. They pour water from a vase shaped like the 
hieroglyph sa f, meaning “Union” and used especially for that 
basic rite of the accession, the “Unification of the Tivo Lands.” The 
whole of this scene merely refers ro the king’s entering the robing 
chamber called the “Palace” to change dress according to the require- 
ments of the processional ritual and of the various acts before the throne 
—$alutations, consecrations, donations, etc. 

We may describe a few episodes about which we are rather fully in- 
formed. A deputation from the Horus city in Upper Egypt is headed by 
che “Herdsman of Nekhen,”’# who is accompanied by two attendants 
wearing caps of wolfskin with the head and tail of the animal attached. 
These attributes refer to the wolf-god Upwaut, whose close connection 
with Nekhen, as well as wich the king, we shall have occasion to study 
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presently. The two attendants also carry a wolf-headed wser scepter; 
and the warlike attributes of the god, bow and throwing stick, are car- 
ried behind the “Herdsman of Nekhen.”’ The little procession is pre- 
ceded by a master of ceremonies. At a certain distance from the chrone 
this dignitary calls, “Back!"”; and one would like to believe chat at che 
signal chose approaching performed the proskynesis. The foremost fig- 
ures of che group are actually shown kissing che earth, while the standard- 
bearers remain standing; and another attendant holding a symbol mean- 
ing “herdsman”’ makes a gesture of acclamation. The “Master of the 
(King's) Largess” is present; and this suggests that gifts, probably car- 
de, are made to the “Herdsman of Nekhen.”” In fact, another scene 
showing this same procession on its way back from the throne includes 
a recitation priest who says, “Take it.” Ifthe reliefs were complete, we 
should no doubt be able to estimate the reward given to che “Herdsman”* 
in exchange for his loyal address. 

The princes of the blood royal join in the general homage. They are 
brought in on their palanquins and are shown “taking up positions on the 
left facing the throne” and also “going away and resuming their 
places.” Whether the queen appeared before the throne is uncertain; 
and there must have been a number of ceremonies which escape us,!° al- 
chough the main characteristics of the celebration are clear. 

Sometimes we get a glance of the detailed sequence of events, not- 
withstanding the damage sustained by the reliefs. For instance, we see 
the priest of the crocodile-god Sobek approaching the throne, near 
which, for an unknown reason, the standard of Anubis is now placed.2 
Two attendants (presumably on either side of the priest) carry stand- 
ards in the shape of the fowers of the reeds among which the crocodile 
lives. À servant preceding the priest seems to offer the king a bag con- 
taining some precious substance, With him are two singers representing 
the two towns of Pe and Dep in the Delta. Behind the priest march rwo 
men carrying other gifts and three “prophets"” waving ostrich feathers. 

While this little group approaches, three men are shown running 
through the Court of the Great Ones. On another block of stone the 
priest of Sobek is shown retreating from the throne, while che three men 
have arrived at the shrine of the Apis bull, which is now opened. Evi- 
dently a processional visit of che king vo this god is now due, or che bull 
is co be brought out vo be led before che king's throne. 

Thus, in a series of moves and countermoves, visits to shrines, and 
demonstrations of loyalty before the throne are woven all the varied 
bonds which unite the realm and the ruler, the ruler and the gods. While 
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the ritual unfolds, the king moves like the shurtle in a great loom to re- 
create the fabric in which people, country, and nature are irrevocably 

ised. Ir is this process which the texts call “assuming the prorec- 
tion (sp #3) of the two lands." 

The throne of the king is in reality one of a pair. In che hieroglyph of 
che Sed festival LE] the rwo thrones appear, empty, in rwo pavilions 
placed back ro back.This may be merely a graphic way of combining 
che ewo royal sears, which in reality stood side by side.#! The dual 
pavilion allows Pharaoh to appear as king of Upper or of Lower Egypt 
according ro the requirements of the rirual. 


C. THE DEÉDICATION OF THE FIELD 


If the design of the king enthroned in the double pavilion could serve 
as an abbreviated rendering of che whole Sed festival (Fig. 25), the 
same function could be fulfilled by a representation of the character- 
istic “dance” by which a piece of land was dedicated to the gods.# We 
do not know at whar point in the celebrations this ceremony took place 
—probably on one of che three days devoted to visits to shrines and the 
reception of delegates. 

The word “dance” is misleading; the king crossed che piece of land 
in its length and breadth with a kind of fast walk which, in the graceful 
delineations of che reliefs, acquires for us the character of a dance step. 
The whole of the performance, which implied a fourfold course accord- 
ing to the points of the compass, was first executed by che king as Ruler 
of Lower Egypt with che Red Crown and then as Ruler of Upper Egypt 
with the White Crown, The standard of the god Upwaut accompanied 
the king through all the movements of the dance, being carried by a 
priest of the ancestral spirits of the royal house, a “Servant of the Souls 
of Nekhen.” 

In Figure 26 the procedure is clearly rendered, The king, wearing che 
short, stiff, archaic mantle which characrerizes his appearance at the 
Sed festivals, enters the Shrine of Upwaut (a che left) and there anoints 
the standard of the wolf. He proceeds from chere to che “Palace” or 
robing chamber and emerges dressed only in a short royal kile with a 
bull's tail attached; besides this he wears a necklace and the appropriate 
crown and carries a flail in one hand. The long shepherd's crook which 
he carries rogether with the flail in all processions is left behind in the 
“Palace. In its stead he holds a small object, the wy.1 pr, “house docu- 
ment,” which sets out a transfer of -ownership and, for that reason, 
takes the place of our “will,” among its other functions? 
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This curious attribute underlmes an aspect of kingship which we have 
already discussed. The king rules essentially as legitimate heir of his 
predecessors and, ulrimately, of the gods. On the strength of che “will” 
he disposes of the land and all it contains. Ir is thought sometimes that 
the “will” merely shows chat che king is entitled ro dispose of the field 
which he crosses. This seems 100 limited a view alrogether. In fact, we 
do not know that an actual piece of land is involved at all. It may very 
well be chat an area was marked out in che temple court ro symbolize 
Egypt as a whole. In view of the character of the celebrations, such a 
purely symbolical arrangement is very probable. The king, by crossing 
this “field,” would dedicate it and, therewith, Egypt, to the gods and at 
the same time assert his legitimate power over the land. This is strongly 
suggested by a Prolemaic text from Edfu which refers to che “will” as 
che “Secret of che Tivo Partners (r4.wy)"—Horus and Seth. Since their 
“secret” is the division of Egypt—with Horus predominant, and yet 
with a reconciliation berween the two (see the Memphite Theology, 
pp. 25-27) —it is likely chat the “will” concerns che land as a whole and 
kingship over it, not merely as a basis for some transaction such as the 
transfer of a field to some god or temple, but as the basic order of society 
which the rich and comprehensive apparatus of the Sed festival is de- 
signed to renew. To that extent the dedication of the field is the central 
ceremony of the festival. 

The text from Edfu contains further evidence that this is the correct 
interpretation of the “dance.” In the first place, the king states that he 
has received the “will” before Geb; and Geb, as we have seen, presides 
in the Memphite Theology and elsewhere over the conciliation of the 
antagonists and the final settlement of the succession. In the second place, 
the text is full of cosmic allusions which show that the implications of 
the ceremony reach a good deal further than the mere allocation of the 
temple lands: 

To recire: “I have run holding che Secret of the Two Partners, (namely) the Will 
which my father has given me before Geb. I have passed through the land and rouched 
its four sides; 1 run it as 1 desire." (Here the quorarion of che king's words 
ends, and rhe resr 18 FE ro the ARR ES > The Good God (che king) who runs round 


fast holding the Will. He runs crossing the ocean and the four sides of Heaven, going 
as far as che rays of the sun disk, passing over the earth, giving the field to its mistress. 


Crossing the field (which we assume to stand for the land of Egypt) 
would, then, be a ceremony of taking possession similar to the one hint- 
ed at by Amenemhet I in the teachings for his son when be says: “1 rrod 
Elephantine, 1 marched into the Delra. 1 stood upon the boundaries of 
che land and beheld its circuit.” The “’mistress”’ ro which che Edfu text 
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refers might be the Goddess of the Crown. Unfortunately, the abbrevi- 
ated legends of the scene are not quite clear, especially in their older 
form. They might read: “Gift,” or rather “Dedication of the Land.” 
The last part of the Edfu legend, anyway, refers co che king as universal 
ruler. 

Facing the king during the “dance” we find sometimes Thorh, more 
often a goddess Mert, who claps her hands in accompaniment or as 
welcome and calls out to him, “Come! Bring ir)!” Her significance 
is obscure And throughout this part of the ceremony the standard of 
Upwaut follows che king. Its bearer, the “Servant of the Souls of Nek- 
hen,"" has even changed his costume while the king has been shedding his 
mantle and crook in the “Palace,” and accompanies his sovereign in a 
skin dress instead of che usual linen kilt. In che First Dynasty a sche- 
matic rendering of the Sed festival sometimes consists of figures of the 
king enthroned with the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt alternately 
and accompanied only by the standard of Upwaur.? If the association of 
king and Upwaut is really based on qualifications of the king as “eldest 
son’ and cherefore heir (see pp. 92-93), our interpretation of this part 
of the ceremony finds further support; che king asserts his dominance 
over the land of Egypt as lawful ruler by ceremoniously crossing the 
“field” that represents it, “running through it as he desires.” 


D. THE CONCLUDING CEREMONIES 


The concluding part of che festival, like the “dance,” is enacted rwice; 
and the usages referring to the ruler as king of Upper Egypt are not 
merely a repetition of those which determine his acts as ruler of 
Lower Egypt but differ from them. This double sequence runs from a 
first act, when the king descends from the chrone, to the last, when his 
royalty is announced to the four quarters of the world. 

As king of Lower Egypt, Pharaoh is carried on a boxlike litter by the 
“Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt.” The Upwaut standard is 
explicitly named as “Follower of the King of Lower Egypt.” The pro- 
cession moves to the chapel of “Horus of Libya who lifrs his arm'' and 
who serves as the god representing Lower Egypt, at least for Neuserre. 
From him the king receives the wus (welfare) scepter 1 in addition 
to the crook [ and flail # which he holds throughout this part of 
the ceremonies, The significance is clear: with che rirual almost com- 
pleted, welfare is vouchsafed by the god, Two officinls—one with the 
archaic title “Chief of Pe," the old city in the western Delra—place 
themselves on either side of the king and, in a kind of antiphonal hymn 
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of praise, proclaim his power. They then change places and repeat the 
proclamation before and behind che king. Tiwice more the action is re- 
peated, so that each man has spoken in the direction of the four points of 
the compass. The order “Silence,” repeated four times, precedes each 
proclamation. In later times, when che actual ritual is ousted from the 
designs by allegorical details, the “Souls of Pe,”’ the Royal Ancestors 
assigned to Lower Egypt, proclaim the king’s might to the four quarters 
of the world, 

The Upper Egyptian sequence uses a basket-shaped litrer. In the tem- 
ple of Neuserre it is shown as carried by the chamberlains, but in later 
designs, by Horus and Seth. The procession goes to the chapels of these 
two gods, Horus of Edfu and Seth of Ombos; and the priest of each of 
them gives the bow and arrows to the royal priest, the Sem, who hands 
them to the king. The king then shoots an arrow to each of che four 
points of the compass;*# and he is, morecover, enthroned four times— 
each time facing in one of che four directions—upon a curious throne 
base, ornamented with rwelve lion heads.*? In the Bubastis reliefs rwo 
divinities place the crown upon his head at each enthronement. 

Both the Upper and the Lower Egyprian ceremonies end with a return 
to che Court of the Great Ones for the concluding ceremony, an act of 
homage to deities whom we have not noticed during the earlier pro- 
cecdings. They are the Royal Ancestors, the divine occupants of the 
Irerty, the Dual Shrines.% The Sem priest announces: “An offering 
which che king gives, of ointment, linen, victuals.” The standards are 
conspicuous®! and are especially designared here as “the gods who fol- 
low Horus.” We shall meet them again* in this function at the Feast of 
Min.# Their prominence in the last scene of the Sed festival is, how- 
ever, particularly appropriate, for they belong, not to one individual 
king, but to all kings; they are therefore closely associated with che 
Royal Ancestors and are actually kept in the Dual Shrines. The princes 
in their palanquins are also present. And here, in the last act of the great 
and complex rirual, che link berween ruler and royal line is renewed, 
while the next generation assists at che king’s appeal to the generations 
of his ancestors. 

* Sec below, pp. 91 and 188. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE KING'S SUPPORTERS: THE ROYAL 
ANCESTORS 


À. THE FOLLOWERS OF HORUS 


only the Sed festival, but also the Mystery Play of the Succes- 
| \ sion, ends before the shrines of the Royal Ancestors. We cannot 


form an adequate idea of the nature of kingship in Egypt, nor can 
we understand the texts and the monuments, without a somewhat de- 
tailed knowledge of the form under which reference is made to them 
and the role they play. As it happens, relatively late material forms 
che best approach to the matter because it is both unequivocal and least 
alien to our own ways of chinking. 

Ramses II and Ramses III show in their reliefs the great procession of 
the Harvest Festival of Min which we shall discuss later (chap. 15). 
Here statues of ancestors identified by name are carried before the 
king. They include Menes as the oldest of the series.! With them are 
carried the ancient standards of kingship. These, in fact, are separated 
from the person of the king only by the royal insignia—crook, flail, and 
scimitar—which symbolize, and to some extent embody, the royal 
power. The standards, preceding the insignia, follow in their turn che 
starues of the Royal Ancestors. 

The texts are fortunately explicit regarding the function which the 
statues fulfl: “The statues of the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
which go before this venerable god, Min-Kamutef, give life to King 
Ramses 11L.”’* Appropriately each statue carries the sign of life £ in 
its hand. Now “maintenance of life” or “giving life” is che usual term 
applied to that peculiar influence exercised by the gods over the king 
and by the king over his subjects. The reliefs and the rexts can therefore 
be fully understood. 

But the worship of the ancestors did not originally take the form 
which has just been described. The use of statues ro represent individual 
predecessors is not observed before the New Kingdom. Yet the worship 
of the ancestors is as old as the monarchy, and it was certainly not in- 
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spired by any historical point of view such as che named statues of in- 
dividual kings might suggesr.? 

The oldest form of worship of the Royal Ancestors, and a form which 
was never superseded, though it was elaborated in the manner we have 
seen, consisted in the worship of a collectivity. No single ruler was dis- 
tinguished in the group; each king, at his death, became part of it. And 
it is curious to observe how in later times, when Egypt, perhaps under 
the influence of Asia, admitted the validity of a historical point of view, 
this collectivity of ancestors entered the historical records. The Prole- 
maic historian Mancetho mentions that the First Dynasty was preceded 
by a “manium et semideorum regnum”"; and the Turin Papyrus, which is 
not far removed from Ramses 11 and 111 in time, gives as an equivalent 
of these spirits and demigods the “transfigured spirits (akhu), followers 
of Horus.” 

The verb ff, “to follow,” is ambiguous. The standards are de- 
scribed as “following” che king at che Sed festival, and this translation 
is evidently correct. The verb may also, however, mean “to worship,” a 
semantic variation we have no difficulty in understanding. 

We have seen chat the god Horus was widely worshiped throughout 
Egypt—that Scorpion and then Menes and all the kings of the First 
Dynasty identify themselves with Horus. And even on the slare palettes 
of the late predynastic period the Horus standards play a prominent 
part (Figs. 27 and 28). AI Egyptian kings could be called “Followers 
of Horus” in the sense chat they were worshipers of his; but the desig- 
nation was reserved for rulers of the distant past. The vexts, in fact, 
leave no doubt chat the term referred to earlier kings. An inscription of 
a King Ranofer, just before the Middle Kingdom, contains the phrase 
“in the rime of your (fore)fathers, the kings, Followers of Horus.”'4 
Texts of Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis III refer co them in the same man- 
ner.$ The first mentions fame the like of which was not “seen in the an- 
nals of the ancestors since the Followers of Horus”; the other states 
that, in rebuilding a temple, an old plan was used and proceeds: “The 
great plan was found in Denderah in old delineations written upon 
leather of animal skin of che time of the Followers of Horus.” 

From these quotations it appears that “Followers of Horus” is a vague 
designation for the kings of a distant past. Hence the Turin Papyrus 
places them before the first historical king, Menes. It is also likely that 
the predynastic or mythical rulers whose names are preserved at the 
beginning of the annals of the Palermo Stone were reckoned to be “Fol- 
lowers of Horus.” But it would seem unwise to treat the term as pri- 
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marily of a historical nature.* For each king became at dearh one of the 
corporation of “transfigured spirits.”* Each dead king became Osiris; 
but, with the passage of me, he lost even that restricted individualiry 
and, as one of the “Followers of Horus’”’—one of the ‘“Souls’” of Pe or of 
Nekhenf—he merged with that nebulous spiritual force which had sup- 
ported che living ruler and descendant on the throne of Horus since time 
immemorial. 
B. THE STANDARDS 


The carliest royal monuments do not name the Followers of Horus 
explicicly," but they display a group of objects which are intimately re- 
lated ro the Royal Ancestors—the standards which we have seen already 
at the Sed festival. We noriced there that among them one, the wolf 
standard of Upwaut à, stood out from the others, since it alone 
accompanied the king at the “dedication-of-the-field”” ceremony. Now 
it is quite significant that in the pyramid texts the words “Followers of 
Horus” are determined precisely with chis Upwaut standard and the 
bow and throwing stick which we met as emblems related to the god in 
the procession of the Herdsman of Nekhen.* 

This standard belongs to à large class of objects consisting of some 
sacred symbol on a bracket at the top of a pole from which streamers 
hang down. These are obviously symbols of gods, but we must allow che 
word “symbol” more weight than we would normally ascribe vo it. The 
symbols, by that “mystic participation” which we have discussed in the 
Preface, partake of the power which chey represent. They are crue fe- 
tishes, replere wich power. This is shown by the reference in the rexrs of 
Neuserre and of the Min festival of Ramses 11, where the standards are 
“the gods who (habitually) follow che god." Ie is clear chat this de- 
scription can refer only to che standards themselves, not ro the gods they 
represent! 

We need nor, then, be astonished that the predynastic monuments 
show standards as the actual agents of rhe enemies’ discomfiture (Figs. 
27-28). But, wich the emergence of kingship, the king alone appears 10 
act on behalf of the community; and on the maceheads and palettes of 
Scorpion and Narmer certain standards are shown, not as actors, but 
as supporters of the king (Fig. 3), exactly as they appear in the festivals 
of historic times. The obverse of the Narmer palette, however, shows a 
révealing transitional form, The main figure is, indeed, the king, who 
destroys the chief of the enemy. Bur a curious pictographic group above 

* Sc below, p. 114, t See below, pp. 115 and 137 ff. 
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the main design repeats this story by showing the symbol of Horus, ac- 
tive by means of a human hand which holds che “Chief of the Delta 
Marshes” captive. 

The belief that objects can be charged with power has never left che 
Egyptians. À good example referring to our standards and dating from 
the last part of the second millennium 8.c. is shown in Figure 29. There 
the standards are carried by animated symbols of Life or Perma- 
nence or Welfare. In berween are written phrases expressing che re- 
. lacionship berween king and standard, They are of a general nature, 
such as “He gives an ererniry of peaceful years to King Men-maat-re 
(Seti 1)”; and the horizontal legend above the panel contains similar 
beneficial spells “’spoken by the gods upon their standards.” 

The groups of standards which are shown accompanying the king at 
his Sed festival, or the Feast of Min, or the Circuit of the (White) 
Wälls on the occasion of the coronation, differ widely in composition; 1° 
and there is a noticeable tendency in later times to multiply protection 
and support for the king by accumulating a large number of divine sym- 
bols, On che late predynastic and early dynastie monuments we find the 
falcon, a double falcon-standard, the Seth animal, the ibis, the wolf, the 
Royal Placenta, and the enigmatical symbol of che god Min of Kopros. 
Of rhese, four scem vo be very closely relared vo the king: che falcon, 
che ibis, the wolf, and rhe Royal Placenta. These, in fact, should truly 
count as the standards of kingship, since they appear as such from the 
very beginning of the First Dynasty and are shown, also, in later times, 
in the closest possible proximicy to the king. In the cases of the placenta 
or twin and of the falcon, that is explicable. As to the ibis standard, we 
know that Thoth, though in the shape of a baboon, received special hon- 
ors from the earliest kings." 

The god Upwaur was also closely related ro che king, as we have 
scen, in the Sed festival (p. 87) and in the Memphire Theology (p. 
26). In à ‘’sacred conversation” of Section II of the larter, Geb calls 
Horus “that heir, che son of my son, the Upper Egyprian wolf, the 
opener-of-the-body, Upwaut (‘the Opener-of-the-Ways’).” And he 
adds, “This is a son born on the birthday of Upwaut.” Upwaur is also 
identified with the dead king in certain pyramid texts and stands for 
Horus in the Great Procession at Abydos (p. 204). 

The wolf has even a relation to the sky, where Horus belongs, as we 
have seen: Upwaur is Lord of the shedshed, a proruberance shown in 
front of him upon his standard &, and the king is said to go to 
heaven upon this shedshed. The relation between Upwaur and Horus as 
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gods is nowhere made explicit, but it is conceivable that Upwaut is an 
objectivarion of some aspect of the divine king, possibly as eklest son. 
In any case, he belongs rogether with the falcon at Nekhen, as the pro- 
cession of the Herdsman of Nekhen and the appearance of the Souls of 
Nekhen prove. 

The evidence which we possess concerning Upwaut definitely dis- 
proves a popular theory that we can treat che standards and similar sym- 
bols as ensigns of districts. They are that, too; but it is an unwarranted 
assumption that each stands for a separate area. Nekhen, for instance, 
had at least rwo, the falcon and the wolf. And if che combination of 
standards habitually connected with the king had been no more than an 
ephemeral configuration of political power—a coalition of certain areas 
which once had assisted Menes—their continued use would be quite in- 
explicable.## À mechanical reference ro the conservatism of the Egyptians 
here, as elsewhere, hides an inability to discover why certain usages con- 
tinued to appeal to them while others were discontinued. If the four 
standards which in later times accompanied the king on festive occa- 
sions were symbols used by the house from which Menes derived, it 
would be understandable that they counted as the standards of kingship. 
This would also explain their close association with “the transfigured 
spicits, he Followers of Horus” in the inscriptions. 


C. THE SOULS OF PE AND NEKHEN 


We have seen chat the outstanding characteristic of the monarchy as 
founded by Menes was irs dualism. The ancestors were also involved in 
this scheme. While still called “Followers of Horus,” they were also 
referred to as “the Souls of Nekhen”’ and “the Souls of Pe.” Nekhen 
was the Upper Egyprian center of Horus worship and belonged vo the 
original domain of the House of Menes. In the Horus temple magnificent 
gifes, dating from predynastic mes, from Scorpion, Narmer-Menes, 
and s0 down vo che Sixth Dynasty, have been found. Later this sancruary 
was completely overshadowed by chat of Edfu. The other city, Pe in the 
western Delta, was an important center chat furnished many of the 
Lower Egyprian parallels to Upper Egyprian usages which Menes need- 
ed for the symmetrical construction of his dual monarchy. It bas been 
maintained that Pe, too, was an ancient center of Horus worship; and 
while chat is quite possible, especially as Horus seems to have been one 
of the gods recognized universally by the early Egyptians, there is no 
certain evidence chat it was so: the arguments consist of inferences 
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drawn from late evidence, especially from the Edfu texts.® And it is 
practically impossible ro penerrate into the conditions of the period pre- 
ceding Menes, just because the dualistic form which he introduced took 
hold so choroughly of every feature of kingship and state. Even the view 
that Pe was a Horus center would not explain why “Souls of Pe," lare 
kings of a Delta state, should appear as ancestral spirits of a line de- 
riving from the south and thus, one would expect, counting only the 
“Souls of Nekhen”’ as its forefathers, Ir is obvious that the two groups 
which form the “Followers of Horus”' are artificially combined—that 
they are part of chat great stylization of political forms which made 
Menes a king of Upper and of Lower Egypt and which consequently 
required that he proclaim for himself a dual ancestry. 

That ancestors were worshipel as “souls” in many Ezyptian cities 
seems likely enough. Ir is merely because rhey became the ancestors of 
the Pharaohs that chose of Pe and Nekhen became important in histori- 
cal times." But there are also “Souls of Heliopolis.”"# This term, how- 
ever, may have been no more than a new collective name for the Souls of 
Nekhen and Pe. That assumption would explain that Upwaut, closely 
connected with the Souls of Nekhen,t is described as “Commanding 
the Souls of Heliopolis""# and Wadijet, the goddess of Pe, as “Chief of 
the Souls of Heliopolis.""#? Ir would furthermore explain that these souls 
are called “Lords of che Dual Shrines.”"1# The “Souls of Heliopolis” are 
also said vo assist in che king's ascent to heaven, !? a function commonly 
performed by the Souls of Nekhen and Pe; and an Abydos relief depict- 
ing the rirual equivalent of chis function—the lifaing-up of the king in 
his palanquin—shows the Souls of Pe and Nekhen in the act, while the 
text calls them the “Souls of Heliopolis.”# All this evidence makes a 
strong case for the identification of the “Souls of Heliopolis” wich the 
two older groups. There is also a piece of negative evidence to be con- 
sidered. In vignettes of New Kingdom papyri picturing the course of 
the sun (p. 159 and Fig. 37), it is adored ac its rising by the Souls of Pe 
and the Souls of Nekhen. There is no mention at all of the Souls of 
Heliopolis; and if they were an independent group of roval ancestors, 
one would expect them here if anywhere.3 

On the monuments the “Souls of Pe”' and the “Souls of Nekhen”' are 
clearly distinguished. The first appear as falcon-headed, the larter as 
wolf-headed, men (Figs. 31 and 37). Whether or not Pe was the ancient 
center of a Horus cult, falcon-headed “Souls” are appropriate for 
“Followers of Horus” and ancestors of a Horus king. The wolf-headed 

* See p. 39 and chap. 1, nn. 6 and 19. f Sce above, p. 92. 
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Souls of Nekhen belong to a town which worshiped the falcon Horus 
and was the religious center of the realm of the Horus king Menes and 
his predecessors in Upper Egypt. But this does not exclude che possi- 
bility that Upwaut was worshiped there, t00. The wolf standard of 
Upwautwas, in fact, carried by the Servant of the Souls of Nekhen at 
the Sed festival (p. 83 and Fig. 26), and in the pyramid texts we find 
further proof of the close connection, of whatever nature it may have 
been, between Horus and Upwaur: Horus of Nekhen gave ro the dead 
king “his transfigured spirits (akhu), the wolves,” to serve him.# A late 
version of the same association comes from Edfu, where the Souls of 
Nekhen are shown carrying the god Horus, just as hey carry the king 
at certain festivals. The text reads: “The Souls of Nekhen who intro- 
duce Horus as his heart desires, the wolf-bodies which carry the fal- 
con."’* Hence the outward appearance of the Souls of Nekhen need not 
astonish us. 

We have not yet quored evidence chat the “Souls”” were really the an- 
cestral spirits of che dynasty, but cheir curious appearance in art allows 
us 10 do s0. The Souls of Nekhen are proved to belong to the collecriv- 
ity of royal ancestors called the Followers of Horus by che following 
epithers of a priest from Siur: “He who decked out the Souls of Nekhen, 
who clothed the bodies of the wolves, the gods, the Followers of 
Horus.”"# And Osiris, the mythological form assumed by each dead 
king, is one of the Souls of Nekhen, since he is described: “Adorned as 
a god, chy face like a wolf, Osiris!”’# Hence we know that each king in 
turn joined the Souls of Pe and Nekhen at death.* 


D. THE DUAL SHRINES 


The Dual Shrines formed the sanctuary in which probably the stand- 
ards, and certainly the images or fetishes, of the Royal Ancestors were 
kept. Their Egyprian name is a dualis, iterty; the pair consists of a Lower 
and an Upper Egyptian shrine, called the per-nezer [Ü and the per-ur 
©, respectively.t Figure 30 shows that both were constructed of 
recds and matting, the primordial materials for building in the Nile 
Valley as well as in Mesopotamia. This is proof of cheir great antiquity. 
À similar structure is shown on the Hunters’ Palette, which belongs to 
che end of the predynastic period.® The Lower Egyprian reed hur is a 
simple structure with poles at the corners and a curved roof. The Upper 
Egyptian hut is more elaborate; it has long eaves in front and two tall 
masts and is protected by a wooden palisade. The Dual Shrines in his- 


* See below, pp. 114-15, 138. t See below, n. 33. 
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torical times seem to have received the added protection of two upright 
stelae bearing the effigy of a snake and referred to as the Senur.” 

Evidence chat che objects sacred vo che ancestral spirits were kept in 
the Dual Shrines is conclusive. In the Min procession che statues of che 
ancestors are called “the dead kings of Upper and Lower Egypt from 
the Dual Shrines.” At Deir el Bahri the “’Souls”’ are called “the gods of 
the Dual Shrines.”"# In the concluding rites of the Sed festival, when the 
Sem priest pronounces the royal offering at the Dual Shrines, the attend- 
ing “‘prophets” invoke the ancestral spirits: “May the Souls of Nekhen 
give life and power.” This obviously implies that the Souls are in these 
shrines. 

Since the Dual Shrines were built of light and ubiquitous materials, 
they could be easily taken down and rebuilr wherever they were re- 
quired—be it for the Sed festival, for the coronation at Memphis, or, 
perhaps, even for the Min festival in Thebes.* Ir is possible chat their 

location in historical times was in Heliopolis, since their oc- 
cupants, the Souls of Nekhen and che Souls of Pe, were collectively 
called the Souls of Heliopolis. But originally the Upper Egyptian itert be- 
longed ro Nekhen, as is shown, nor only by the name of its “Souls," bu 
also by the relation in which it stands to the vulture-goddess who was 
worshiped in Nekheb, a city just across the Nile from Nekhen. Nekhbet 
(the vulrure-goddess) is called “Mistress of che per-ur,” and “Mistress 
of the netjeri shema," the “Sanctuary of the South.” The per-ur is 
written with the same sign as the Upper Egyptian itert (Fig. 30), while 
the “Sanctuary of the South” is not; hence our conclusion that the per-ur 
is che Upper Egyprian itert.** Wadjet, 100, appears in the vexts as che 
mistress of vwwo shrines.* On the Palermo Stone her shrines are placed 
in parallelism with those of Nekhber.#: The per-ur is parallel with che 
per-nezer, the Lower Egyptian itert situated in Pe. Wadjet s own shrine, 
parallel wich the “Sanctuary of the South," was called che per-nu; and 
we suppose char ir was situated in the ciry of Dep, adjoining Pe, Bur ic is 
difficulr ro be certain how far back these Lower Egyptian institutions 
reach. For after the unification of Egypt, Pe was made to balance Nek- 
hen as its Lower Egyptian counterpart in the dual monarchy.t In both 
cases we have rwin cities, consisting of a settlement (Nekheb, Dep) 
joined to a sacred city (Nekhen, Pe).# As we have said already, we 
cannot penetrate beyond this artificial symmetry imposed on Menes’ 
realm and cannot, therefore, decide whether a Horus cult or a culr of the 
chiefs ancesrors existed at Pe in predynastic rimes.’ 

* See below, pp. 188-90,  Sce above, pp. 19-20, 
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E. THE INFLUENCE OF THE ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 


We have seen that at the Feast of Min the function of the ancestral 
spirits was “to give life to che king.” We have a similar text from the 
Ol Kingdom where the Souls of Pe and of Nekhen appear on the door- 
jambs in the temple of Sahure and address the king as follows: “We give 
thee all life and happiness, all nourishment, all sacrifices which come 
out of the Nile, all good things which are in Upper (Lower) Egypt, 
chou having appeared as King of Upper and Lower Egypt, living unto 
eternity.”"%# In other words, the ghostly power of che royal ancestors is 
not withdrawn from cheir descendant. They are still concerned about the 
well-being of their realm, and their power surrounds and supports the 
king. À variant of their designation, “Guardians of Pe and of Nekhen,"# 
stresses this aspect. 

In the reliefs of the great temples we find the ancestral spirits, to- 
gether with Wadjet and Nekhber, the turelary goddesses of Lower and 
Upper Egypt, introducing the king to che great god Amon.% Or they 
acclaim the new ruler before Amon at his accession.% Immediately 
after che enthronement the new king is taken into the per-ur and 
probably crowned there with the White Crown of Upper Egypt, a 
corresponding ceremony taking place in the per-nezer.®® We have seen 
that the final acts of che Sed festival confirm che bond between ancestors 
and ruler; and the Mystery Play of the Succession ends with the intro- 
duction into the Dual Shrines of a group of priests serving the king’s de- 
ceased predecessor. 

Not only the great festivals of royaly, but its very existence, are 
placed under the tutelage of the ancestors. The Souls of Pe and Nekhen 
are shown in jubilation beside the couch on which che queen-mother 
gives birth to Harshepsut.®” They are also in evidence at Pharaoh's 
death, for the text which we have just quoted as spoken to Sahure is en- 
graved upon the jambs of the “False Door” of the royal tomb, the niche 
which is the most sacred spot in the funerary chapel, where the world 
of man impinges upon the Hereafter. There the spirits welcome the 
king in their midst, and they are commonly believed to prepare his as- 
cent to heaven. The Egyprian, in his concrete way, calls this “the mak- 
ing of a ladder.” Or he conceives che Souls of Pe and Nekhen as lifting 
che king up. It is for this reason chat they are shown carrying him in his 
litter in many of the reliefs depicting festivals.# This “making of a 
ladder” is described in a pyramid text which exemplifies a rypically 
Egyptian systematizarion of images and concepts. As it frequently hap- 
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pens, the king’s ascent is sanctioned by an agreement between Atum, 
the sun-god in heaven, and Geb, the earth-god, who has received and 
holds che body. Furthermore, our text co-ordinates the Souls of Pe, be- 
cause they arc falcon-headed, wich che sky, and the wolf-headed Souls of 
Nekhen with che earth, This is a cypical indulgence in play with pairs 
of opposites: the given contrast—Geb and Atum, earth (where the body 
is buried) and sky (where the spirit goes) —brings about the other pair 
of contrasts. The text also illustrares che concreteness with which the 
royal power is conceived. The king's magical power emanates in front 
of him, his glory is over him like the halo of a saint; terror goes on 
either side—for one dares to glance at the king only stealthily.# 

"How to see, how 
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Geb has for him che of which had been done 10 him 
(Ga) lime (namely sr (ai re 

To him (Unas) come the the Souls of Pe, and the gods, the Souls of 
Nekhen—the ing to heaven and che gods belonging to 


They make for thee, O Unas, supports of their arms; and thou mountest 
to heaven and climbest upon 1t in its name of “Ladder.” 


“Ler heaven be given 10 him! Let earth be given to him!" Thus Arum has 
said. 
Ir was Geb who had spoken about it (with Atum) [Pyr. 476-40]. 


The ancestral spirits, besides helping the king in his ascent, or per- 
forming the ritual equivalent of carrying him in his litter, are usually 
depicted in the peculiar attitude of the hieroglyph Ë for imw, “to 
jubilate.”" It renders the pose of a singer, or rather of a man who bears 
his chest to give “a rippling, vibrating effect vo the falsetro voice," a 
sound loved by Orientals even in our own day. The presence of the 
ancestral spirits in this attirude—in che birth and coronation scenes of 
Hatshepsut and at the sunrise—demonstrares their enthusisstic approval 
and gives, therefore, assurance of their protection. Ie is the motif of 
protection, also, which explains their presence at the sides of the sacred 
barks of the gods, such as Amon. They also appear at the side of the 
reliquary of Osiris at Abydos (Fig. 31); bur here their presence is espe- 
cially appropriate, for Osiris was the dead king, each dead king—the 
receding wraith of the recently powerful monarch joining the ancestral 
shades. 


PART III. THE PASSING OF KINGSHIP 


CHAPTER 8 


THE ROYAL SUCCESSION 


of a divinely ordered universe, the death of a king assumed, 

perforce, the character of a crisis with every chance of disaster. 
Chaos threatened, and that, perhaps, not first and foremost on the human 
plane. For death is not, ro most peoples, a “natural” phenomenon in the 
modern sense but a victory of hostile powers. The king’s death showed 
that the powers of evil had temporarily gained the upper hand, even 
though the Egyptians reveal a tendency to dissimulate chis by euphemis- 
tic language, The historical event, the death of a given king, was, of 
course, translated into a perennial mythological form: Seth had mur- 
dered Osiris. 

The danger of chaos also existed in che political sphere, even though 
che nature of kingship in Egypt excluded the rise of pretenders that 
marked almost every interregnum in the Assyrian and Roman Empires. 
Those who were of the blood royal could assert their claims vo che 
throne, though normally the eldest son was expected ro succeed.! Tuth- 
mosis LI reports how he was chosen as the next ruler by an unsolicired 
oracle of Amon? But the gods were not always so obliging, and chere 
are indications chat even in the early Fourth Dynasty princes contended 
among themselves. Then chaos engulfed the state, 

The Egyptians had evolved a scheme which mitigated the risks of the 
succession and had che further advantage of conforming to the mytho- 
logical pattern of “Horus appearing in che arms of his father Osiris.” 
This scheme consisted in appointing the heir-apparent coregent with his 
father. The transition at the death of the old king would then, it was 
hoped, be ennirely smooth: 

The god entered his horizon; King Amenemhet wirhdrew to heaven, 


He united himself with the sun disk, and the divine body coalesced with 
its sire.} 


GS the Egyptians considered society under its monarch part 


The coregent remained to rule alone.* 
Almost all kings of che Middle Kingdom, and many of the New 
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Kingdom, came to the throne as coregents. Hatshepsut used the scheme 
of coregency as a pious fiction in her reliefs: her father, who died before 
her accession,* is shown presenting his daughter to the people as 
“King.” 

On the other hand, we know that even the practice of coregency did 
not prevent political unrest from disturbing the country at the old king’s 
death. The same text, which we have quoted and which describes the 
peaceful retirement to heaven of King Amenemhet 1, continues to tell 
how its hero, Sinuhe, was so frightened when he overheard the news 
that he fled in panic from the camp of the crown prince—the coregent— 
with whom he was on campaign; the crown prince hurried back to the 
residence without allowing his army vo be informed and secured the suc- 
cession as Senusert 1. Another text, entitled “Instructions which King 
Amenemhet 1 gave when he spoke in a dream-revelation to his son,” 
has been recognized as “a political pamphlet, a licerary composition 
making for Senusert and his cause,” issued after Amenem- 
het had been murdered during his sons absence and probably by his own 
chamberlains.® 

The succession to the throne involved two stages which are not al- 
ways properly distinguished. We may call them “accession” and ‘“coro- 
nation.” The coronation sealed the transfer of power to the new king; 
and only when this final act had been completed were the dangers of the 
interregnum definitely overcome. But the coronation could not take 
place at any time chat might seem convenient. Ir had to wait for some 
new beginning in the progress of nature. For kingship, not being a 
merely political institution, had ro conform with the cosmic events no 
less chan wirh the vicissirudes of the community. Hence the coronation 
was made ro coincide with one of the renewals of nature, in early sum- 
mer and aurumn. At Medinet Habu, for instance, we find one date for 
the accession and another for the coronation of Ramses 111.7 

In the meantime government was taken over as soon as possible by 
the new king. This step we call che accession. It vook place at sunrise so 
that chere might be the propitious consonance berween the beginning of 
the new reign and che start of the new day under the rulership of Re, che 
father and prototype of kings. The accession of Amenhorep IL is de- 
scribed as follows: 

King Tuthmosis LIL went up to heaven; 
He was united with the sun disk; 
The body of the god joined him who had made him, 
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When the next morning dawned 
The sun disk shone forth, 
The sky became bright, 
King Amenhotep Il was installed on the chrone af his father.* 


The three events which took place at dawn were closely related and not 
merely parallel or similar as we would say; the spreading light, men- 
uoned berween sunrise and accession, was part of both. 

The ritulary which the king assumed was drawn up in “the House of 
Life,” a place of learned discussion and composition where religious 
books were compiled, interpretations given, and the program of festivals 

% The new titulary was made known by rescript to che offcials 
throughout the land, for the oath was administered by the “life” of the 
king who had to be named.1° It also seems likely chat during this time 
the new king traveled through the land, visiting che shrines of the main 
gods and performing the Mystery Play of the Succession at certain 
towns (chap. 11). The body of the late king was meanwhile prepared 
tor burial. 

Then the moment arrived when the definitive accession to power was 
possible. It might be New Year's Day or some other decisive new be- 
ginning in nature’s cycle. For the solar year is not a primitive concepr; 
and within it several “New Year’s Days” are possible. Each significant 
new start, the revival of vegetation, che equinoxes or the solstices of rhe 
sun, or, in Egypt, the rise or abatement of the Nile's inundation—in 
short, every recurring renewal of life in nature can be counted as the 
beginning of a new cycle inviting man, t00, to new enterprise. The vul- 
nerability of the primitives, exposed to unpredictable natural forces, in- 
vested che periodicity of nature with a particular significance. Involun- 
tarily, perhaps, primitive man pursues his aims in conjunction with 
those reliably recurring events. The harmony berween nature and man 
thus established is felr as a powerful support of his endeavor and, per- 
haps, as the very condition of success. 

The Egyptian calendar* started with the first day of che first month 
of the Season of Inundation (1 Thoth), a day originally coinciding with 
che beginning of the rise of the Nile. But four months later there was an- 
other new beginning: the inundation ended, the Nile returned to its bed, 
and che new crops were sown. The first day of the first month of the 
“Season of Coming Forth” (1 Tybi) was consequenrly celebrated as a 
rite de passage appropriate to a new beginning, although it was not the 


* Ste above, chap. 6, n. 3. 
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calendrical New Year's Day. This “New Year’'s Day” in aurumn was 
presided over by a snake-demon called Nehebkau, a name which can be 
cranslated as “Bestower of Dignities'""# or as “Uniter of the Ka's°”# (of 
Horus and Osiris); and we have, in borh cases, an allusion to the defini- 
üive assumption of power by the new king. In the pyramid texts, more- 
over, we find chat Nechebkau receives the newly arrived dead king 
. among the gods or prepares him a meal or that the new arrival is an- 
nounced to him and ro Re. This ceremony may be a heavenly counter- 
part of Nehebkau's function at the late king’s coronation, or it may be 
part of his duties at the coronation of the late king's successor; for the 
Interment of Osiris was on the eve of the coronation of a new king, 
on the last day of che month of Khoïak, In other words, che late king 
was interred (and was announced to the gods as à new arrival in the 
Hereafter) just before the new king was crowned.®* 

The festivities lasted at least five days, starting wich che Feast of 
Sokaris on Khoiak 26 and ending on Tÿbi 1; and it has been suggested 
with good reason chat che most important ceremonies repcared the cele- 
brations wirh which Menes had established his sovercignry over che Tivo 
Lands. The inclusion, on Khoiak 26, of a ceremony called “Circuit of 
the (White) Walls” certainly points in chat direction. At the moment 
we want merely to stress chat within the year there were at least two 
periods during which it was fitting that a king should be crowned ro re- 
establish the harmony berween nature and society which had been shat- 
rered by che death of the previous ruler. Hence it is said of Tuthmosis 1, 
when he indicares the dare for che coronarion of Hatshepsut: “He knew 
that à coronation on New Ycar's Day was good as the beginning of 
peaceful years.” 


* Sec below, pp. 178-79, 193-094. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE CORONATION 


main features from three sources: temple reliefs of the New King- 

dom; pyramid texts; and the Mystery Play of the Succession, 
which we shall creat separately in chapter 11. In Hatshepsur’s temple at 
Deir el Bahri the birth scenes are followed by some which refer ro her 
accession.! However, these show us not the ritual procedure but 
rather che ideal significance of the event, serving, as do their fellows, to 
proclaim the legitimacy and the divine sanction of that theological mon- 
strosity—a woman on the chrone of Horus. 

The series starts with rwo scenes concerned with Hatshepsur's pres- 
entation to the gods. First Amon and Harakhte purify her; then Amon, 
holding a young prince (sic!) on his knee, confronts the assembly of che 
gods. These acknowledge her as Amon’s daughter and wish her well.* 
Next the queen is shown traveling wich her father through the land, 
visiting various temples. On this journey, too, the gods acknowledge 
hcr. 


T7 actual procedure of the coronation can be reconstrucred in its 


On the Kamutef we shall have to speak later (chap. 14). Note that the 
order in the land is the king’s order, just as the order in the universe is 
the Creator’s order. The trip ends with a visit to Arum in Heliopolis. 

After this the crowns are brought, and their names are made known 
to Hatshepsut. Next the queen is depicted crowned and in royal attire 
before Amon. Here, in the world of the gods, a scene is enacted which 
finds its precise equivalent upon earth during the Sed festival when the 
crown prince pays homage to the king. The prince is received by a 
priest, Inmutef, who stands before the throne, as the Sem priest does in 

* Sec above, p- 77. 
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the Old Kingdom, acting for the king throughout the jubilee. In the re- 
liefs Hatshepsut stands before the chrone of Amon, received by an In- 
mutef priest who says: “Thou hast appeared on the throne of Horus. 
Thou leadest all che living. Thou art joyful, living with thy Ka erernal- 
ly like Re.” The ancestral spirits acclaim the queen here, while Seshar 
and Thoth, the divine scribes, take note, Thoth says: “I establish for 
thee then thy Crowns of [Re], and chou livest etern[ally on the throne 
of Horus like Re].”? This sequence of reliefs reflects the course of 
events upon a supernatural level. The brief account of Tuthmosis IIl's 
accession also separates his confrontation with the gods and che descrip- 
tion of his effecuive authority? And che first occurs before the fixing of 
che riculary and immediately after the god gives the oracle that the prince 
shall be king; it would normally coincide wich the accession, If we also 
take the presentation to the gods vo signify Hatshepsut's accession, her 
visits to the shrines of che land may be viewed as a ceremony which 
normally took place berween the accession and the coronation; and the 
final scenes obviously represent the coronation itself. 

The reliefs now continue to depict the equivalent in the world of 
men of these transcendent events, though even then they do not present 
a picture of actuality. In the first place, we find the fiction of coregency 
introduced.* Tuthmosis 1 has Hatshepsut placed before him upon his 
throne, and, putting his hands on her shoulders, he presents her to “the 
nobles of the king; the notables; the friends; the courtiers of the resi- 
dence and che chiefs of the people.” The titulary is proclaimed, and 
there is general jubilation. This procedure corresponds, of course, to 
the accession. Preparations are now made for the coronation, which will 
take place on the next New Years Day; we have already discussed che 
significance of chat choice. 

The coronarion is then mentioned in a curious way, not as part of the 
narrative, but in che very ancient form shown even on ivory labels of 
the First Dynasty, in which events of importance are entered in che an- 
nals of the realm. The full ticulary of the queen, next the dare, and, 
finally, the two ceremonies which mark the coronation of cach king after 
Menes are given: “First month of the Inundation, New Year, the be- 
ginning of peaceful years, (Day) of the Coronation of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Union of the Two Lands. Cireuir of the Wäalls. 
Festival of the Diadem." 

The reliefs of Deir el Bahri devote much space to various purifica- 
tions which puncruate che rites and less chan we should wish vo the de- 

* See above, pp. 101-2 and chap. 8, n, 5. 
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tails of the ceremony. We sce, however, chat the queen is brought to 
the Dual Shrines, first vo the Upper and then to the Lower Egyprian 

one, by the Inmutef and Horus of Edfa, respecuvely. The crowns are 
2 bel eiqer by Horus and Seth, an act symbolizing that the coun- 
try is truly pacified by her accession to power. 

The features of the coronation represented by the reliefs are those 
which the ancients considered most significant; they do not allow us to 
visualize the procedure, We gain, however, à little more information 
from the pyramid texts, which suggest that che crowns were actually 
placed upon the king's head in the Dual Shrines. Wadjer, the cobra of 
Lower Egypt, and Nekhber, the vulture of Upper Egypr, were the 
turelary goddesses of those shrines and were, morcover, immanent in 
the Red and White crowns. The crowns, then, were objects charged 
with power and were, in fact, not always distinguished from the god- 
desses themselves, as is shown by a collection of hymns addressed to 
the crowns.f It seems chat, at the coronation, the crowns were placed 
in the Dual Shrines and were there approached by the king. The rele- 
vant section of che pyramid texts (spells 220-22) refers to the corona- 
tion wich the crown of Lower Egypt only. Ir opens with a hymn to this 
crown as a goddess. The doors of its shrine were opened, and epichets 
were recired; and one phrase spoken by che king indicates that the coro- 
nation, his assumpuion of royalty, is like a rebirch of kingly power and, 
at the same time, a rebirth of the goddess (“when thou art new and 
young”). The goddess is simply the personification of the power of 
royalty, “the great magician,” and hence is immanent in the crown. 

The doors of the Horizon* are opened; PROPRES 
He comes ro thee, O Red Crown;* he comes to thee, O Fiery One.’ 
2e pelt ee yo he comes to thee, O Magician. 


DUO us vhs dues me ed eue” 

À god has borne thce, dhe father of the gods; 

He (che king) comes vo thee, O Magician. ; 

Ir is Horus who has fought to protect his Eye, O Magician [Pyr, 194-95].* 

Next comes a lirany in which che king addresses the crown and which 

évidently aims at gaining for him the power residing in the crown. A 
typically Egyprian play of ideas, considered efficacious for the establish- 
ment of relations berween them, appears at the end of che king's recita- 
tion. In the last line of the preceding quotation the crown is called che 
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“Eye of Horus.” We shall discuss this important concept below.* Note, 
however, that che king refers back vo ir at the end of the litany which we 
are going no quote and which forms the continuation of the coronation 
ritual. Since the goddess of the crown is the Eye of Horus, she can be 
said 10 have come forth from the king, Horus. As a goddess she is, how- 
ever, the king's mother.f Hence the king states that he has come forth 
from her, And it is even possible that this relationship—potentially ex- 
isting with each goddess—is here felr ro be pregnant with meaning; 
just as Isis the chrone “made” che king and was therefore his mother, 
so the crown “makes’" a king-to-be a king. The king's reciration reads 
as follows: 


Ie seems likely chat during or at the end of the king’s address che crown 
was placed upon his head, for the text is followed immediately by a 
hymn addressed to the newly crowned king. 


For thou art Horus who hast foughe 
For the protection of thine Eye. 


The hymn which follows represents a new section of the ceremonies. 
Ie establishes the new king's relationship with the sun-god and creator 
Atum. He does not appear as che legitimate heir—the formula of his re- 
lationship with Osiris—bur as a son who is à disrant successor and pat. 
terns his rule on chat of his protorype. Hence he is made to “stand” 
high over the land, as Atum did on the Primeval Hill when he assumed 
kingship over the world he was creating.$ There is a distinct allusion 
to creation in the way the land is described. At che same rime he is, as it 
were, presented ro the sun-god (“rhat Re may see thee”'); and che text 
ends with a prayer on behalf of the new king. 


“Pp.126-27,131. Sec above, pp. 42-43, {See above, p. 43. $ Sce below, pp. 12-53. 
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Stand (as king) over it, over this land which has 
come forth from Aturn, 

The spirtle which has come forth from the beerle." 

Be (king) over it; be high over it, 

That chy father may sce thee, 

That Re may see thee. 

He comes ro rhee, O father of his; 

Fe comes to thec, O Re! PCR 
Seven times red with i ) 

Let him grasp Parts a 

And receive the Horizon; 

Let him dominate the Nine Bows 

And equip (with offerings) the Ennead. 

Give che Crook into his hand 

So rhat the head of Lower and Upper 
shall be bowed [Pyr. 196-203]. 


It seems chat at the end the crook was given into the king’s hand. Here, 
then, we have a sample of the actual procedure during one part of the 
coronation. Îts purpose was to transfer power from certain sacred ob- 
jects ro che king. À relationship was established berween the monarch 
and the object which was the repository of the force of royalty. Ir is 
significant that the texts assume the character of an incantation, the 
recurring rhythm of which is likely to cast a spell over the performers 
and can be experienced as a compulsion effecting the transfer. A similar 
ceremony took place, of course, in the Upper Egyptian Dual Shrine. 

The Royal Ancestors, called, as we have seen, che Gods of the Dual 
Shrines, were no doubr present at the solemnities; and, when the reliefs 
show the king emerging to begin the Circuit of the Wäalls, their stand- 
ards are with him. At this point must have been sung the hymns which 
we have quored above* and which express the profound relief of the 
people that the interregnum is past—that chere is again a king—that 
the state, and also, as we have seen, nature, can be crusted vo follow its 
accustomed and preordained course. The time, which had been “our of 
joint,” had been “set right.” 

* Pp. 58 and 60, 


CHAPTER 10 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE KING'S 
PREDECESSOR 


ETWEEN the accession and the coronation—while the new king as- 
sumed power, issued his protocol, and visited sanctuaries through- 
out the land—the body and the funerary remple of his father were 

prepared for the interment. On the day before the coronation the burial 
rites were concluded by a celebration of the dead king's resurrection in 
the Beyond. 

The royal funerary ritual was inspired in part by the family relation- 
ship which placed upon the new king, as upon every Egyptian, the duty 
of assisting his father through che crisis of death. More important still 
was the enactment (and thus the realization) of the mythological pat- 
tern of kingship, the succession of Horus ro che rhrone of the murdered 
Osiris. Hence the funeral of the king's predecessor, or rather his trans- 
figuration produced or furthered by the funerary ritual, formed part of 
the ceremonies of the succession. 

We have seen that the Egyprians recognized a period of sus- 
pense berween the occurrence of death and che completion of the rites 
of burial.® During this period “the Ka's rested,"” and the dead were de- 
pendent upon the living for che cermination of their inertia. The elabo- 
rateness of the funerary rirual, the accumulation of spells and incanta- 
tions, and the prolonged concentration and effort required of the sur- 
vivors were commensurate with the resulting achievement, the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

In the case of a dead king the usual procedure was complicated by the 
necessity of acknowledging the specific transfigurarion which took 
place. IF che death of che ruler, considered as an individual, called for 
rites of resusciration, it indicated at the same time chat the late king had 
become Osiris and would continue to benefit the people and to support 
his son and successor with all the superhuman power of which he 
disposed. 

In the royal funerary texts these two aspects of che king's dearh find 


* Sce above, p. 63. 
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expression. We shall begin by considering the identification with 
Osiris. However, it should be realized from the start that the rwo as- 
pects were not always kept apart. In facr, many spells aim at the re- 
susciration of the dead king as an individual by an appeal to his divine 
prerogatives as Osiris. Sometimes the personal aspect prevails co such 
an extent that the mythological forms become entirely distorted. Thus, 
one text makes the dead King Teri the successor ro Osiris in the Here- 
after, perhaps an attempt to bridge in the consciousness of the survivors 
the distance between the king as remembered and Osiris as whom he 
must now be viewed. 

Thou art on the throne of Osiris 

As successor to the Chief of che Westerners (Osiris). 

Thou hast assumed his power 

Oh, King Te how lovely is dis, hour great is ci 

ei, 

Rs er. 

He has ceded his chrone vo thee 

So thar chou commandest those with hidden sears (che dead) 

And guidest the Venerable Ones (the dead) [Pyr. 2021-23]. 

Epithets given to the dead king derive from the elaboration which 
the figure of Osiris itself had already undergone mn the Old Kingdom 
when these texts were written in the pyramids. All chese aspects origi- 
nate in the basic fact that Osiris is the dead ruler and are applied in the 
pyramid texts to the dead king. We shall discuss them in chapter 15 and 
deal here with only the fundamental conception. The dead King Unas 
is called “he who is in Nedyr'” (Pyr. 260-61), and this amounts to a 
straightforward identification with Osiris, who, according to the myth, 
had been murdered by Seth in Nedyt, or ‘on the banks of Nedyt.” 
Sometimes the rirual used at some phase of the funeral to effect che 
transfiguration of che dead king is still recognizable. An example is the 
following pyramid rext, which one can imagine to have been recited at 
the “Neteryt”’ (Deification), since it presents the dead King Unas to the 
gods as Osiris. It starts with a litany: 

Atum, this one is thy son, Osiris, whom thou didst cause 
to survive and live. 

He lives, and so this Unas lives; 

He has not died, and so this Unas has not died; 

He has not disappeared, and s0 this Unas 


does not disappear (Pyr. 167]. 
Similar presentations are made to the other gods of the Ennead, who, 
as we shall see in chapter 15, represent a formula by which the relation 


® See also below, chap. 15. 
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of kingship to che order of the gods is expressed. Consequently, we find 
Serh (who is a member of the Ennead) among the gods to whom Unas 
is presented as Osiris. Then follow Thoth and other gods. 

Next the text addresses itself to he goddess Nur:* 

Nux, this one is thy son, Osiris, 
Of whom thou didst say, “He has been born 10 your father." 
Thou hast wiped his mouth (soiled by the earth in which 
he had been buried]; 
His mouth has been opened by his son Horus whom he loves; 
His bmbs are counted by the gods [Pyr. 179], 
Then the rext suddenly addresses Osiris, calling him by a variety of 
names but retaining the refrain of the litany:* “He lives, and so this 
Unas lives,” etc., until the text changes to one offering the funerary 
sacrifice: “In thy name ‘He who is in Dep,’ let thy hands be around the 
meal thy daughter; supply thyself with her,” This now becomes the 
refrain, while the names with which Osiris is addressed follow one 
another, Yet the old litany is still appended: “He lives, and so this 
Unas lives.” Then the sacrifice is identified as che life-giving gift, che 
Eye of Horus.* 
malus 
Thy son Horus separares himself from it for thee so chat chou mayest 
live thereby— 
still with the refrain “He lives, and so this Unas lives,” until the final 
identifying phrases ro Osiris: 
is the of this Unas; 
RE ere 
Thy bones are the bones of this Unas. 
Thou goest, and s0 Unas gocs; 
Unas goes, and so thou goest [Pyr. 192-93]. 

Another text establishing the identity of the dead King Pepi with 
Osiris procceds differenrly—not with an incantation, bur with a de- 
scriprion of the arrival of the dead king among the gods, where several 
features of the Osiris myth are recognized as appropriate ro him and 
where, finally, the sun-god confirms the identity and also the succession 
of che king's son vo the carthly kingship. 

O Pepi, thou has gone away to become à spirit—t0 become powerfol as a god, chou on 
the of Osiris! 


Those who serve à god are behind thee; those who do homage ro a god are before chee. 
They recite: A god comes! À god comes! Pepi comes (who shall be) on che chrone 
of Osiris. 

That spirit who is in Nedyt comes, that power in the province of This.” 

* Soc below, pp. 126-27 and 131. 
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Isis speaks vo thee; Nephthys bewails thee. The spirits come to thee, bowing down, 
and kiss the earth before chy feet. . . a: < 

Thou mountest co thy mother Nur; she takes thy hand and purs thee on the way no the 
Horizon, to the place where Re is. 


The Gares of Heaven are opencd for thee; the Doors of the Cool Place are opened for 
thee. Thou findesr Re standing, waiting for thee. 

D op feras he takes thee to the Dual Shrine of Heaven and places thee on the 
throne of Osiris. 


Thou srandest (as king), O Pepi, rted (avenged), equipped as a god, equi 
0 ep mg oo 
Re ro gaines ain ol ose ou 


Thy son stands (as king) on thy throne, cquipped with thy aspect, and does what chou 
Me formerly accustomed to do ac che head of che living, by order of Re the Great 


He grows harley; he grows emmer no present it to thee. 


Thy name which is on earth lives; thy name which is on earth lasts; thou wilr not dis- 
appear; thou wilt not be destroyed in all eternity [Pyr. 75264]. 


The parallelism berween the dead king and his successor is nicely 
stressed: while he dead king does whar he used to do (rule) among the 
dead, his son does what the dead king used to do an earth, The end of the 
text shows also how intimately che fare of the dead king and the con- 
tinued life of the realm he ruled remain connected. 

In the preceding text the Dual Shrines* are mentioned as if they were 
in heaven, Re introduces the dead king chere and enthroncs him as 
Osiris, thus projecring inro heaven à feature of the earthly funeral. The 
dead king is brought into the Dual Shrines to join the ancestral spirits. 
This is particularly clear in the text we are now to quote. Ir opens wirh 
transparent references to the Osiris myth, especially the finding of the 
dead body by Horus and his allies, here represented by Thoth. Thoth 
drives off Seth and his partisans. The starement that Horus “arranged” 
this probably indicates some performance—mock fight or procession — 
during the funeral rites organized by Pharaoh for his father. 

The next theme shows how the dead king, now become Osiris, is 
established in the Hereafter in the same manner in which his son is 
established on earth—in the same manner, of course, as he had succecd- 
ed his own father, We have seen in the Memphite Theology that Geb 


* See above, pp. 95-96. 
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decides before the assembled Ennead that Horus, as son of Osiris, is 
entitled ro the throne. Exactly in the same manner the dead king, as 
Osiris, is now given his legitimare place in the Hereafter; and, as a first 
result, Isis and Nephthys can take care of him. 

Next the Royal Ancestors unite themselves with the dead king. This 
is important because it shows clearly that the king at his death was 
really made to merge with that body of spirits. That the ‘‘gods" really 
are the ancestral spirits is shown by the puns which are meant to effect 
the union. The defeat of the enemies is once more mentioned, and then 
the dead king is established as god by his mother, Nut. À renewed as- 
sertion of victory concludes the text. The intimate relationship berween 
the dead king and his successor is introduced again in the statement that 
the dead king is che Ka of the living successor. 


O Osiris-Pepi! 

Horus has come to look for thee. He arranged for Thoth to make the partisans of Seth 
retreat before thec; and (now) he brings them ro chee, all vogether. 

He has made fearful the heart of Seth. Thou art older than he, Thou hast come forth 
before him (from the womb of Nut, mother of er Me ere 
have precedence over his, Geb has examined thy qualifications; he has pur chee in 
thy (rightful) place. Geb has brought chy rwo sisters, Isis and Nephrhys, to thy side. 

Horus has arranged for the (che ancestral spirits) to unite themselves with thee, 
to fraternize (&r) with in chy name of “He of the Senut”’ and not to reject 
(tr) thee in thy name of “He of the Dual Shrines”” (iterry). 


He has for the gods to give thee ] PRE es pu Fe mic Ent es 
m. 


Horus has grasped Seth and put him undernearh thee, char he may carry thee and quake 
under chee in an earthquake; thou art higher than he is in thy name of “He of the 
Risen Land” (che necropolis of Abydos). 

Horus made thee recognize him (Sech )in his innermost being, and he does nor escape 
from thee, He (Horus) has made thee grasp him (Sech) with chy hand, and he does 
not get away from thee, 

O Osiris! Horus has supported (avenged) thee, He has done it for his Ka in thee, s0 
that chou mayest be gracious (hetp) in thy name of Kahetep [Pyr. 575-82]. 


The immediate result of the justification of the king before Geb is 
that the earth, Geb’s realm, does not confine the dead king any longer 
but allows his active parts (Ba, voice, etc.) to go forth, while remaining 
che repository of his body. This will make it possible for Re to trans- 
figure the king and make him part of the corporation of ancestral spirits 
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called here, not the Souls, but the Guardians, of Pe and Nekhen. The 
cext on page 116 relates the events on the planc of che gods which 
correspond with the ritual induction of the dead king among the ances- 
tral spirits in the Dual Shrines on earth. The description of the ritual 
continues, saying that the earth opens its gares when Anubis, the god of 
che necropolis, calls the dead king, who (after reference to another trans- 
figuration which we shall omit) passes through che sacred region of 
Abydos (where the kings of the earliest dynasties were buried) and 
finds there an entrance to heaven. 

O Earth! Hear what the gods said, what Re will say, 

When he transfigures this King Pepi so that he may receive 

His spirithood before the gods, like Horus the son of Osiris; 

When he gives him his spirithood among the Guardians of Pe 

And ennobles him as a god among the Guardians of Nekhen. 

The earth speaks (in reply): 

“The Ces dE Akcrel arc cpenes for chee; 


The Doors of Geb are opencd for thee. 
Thou leavest at the call of Anubis." 


DR DLINTIY (Ur Ld) AUCH) NES 


When thou , Horus : 

When chou raie Seth speak 

Thou goest ro the Lake; ? 

Thou approachest the province of This; 

Thou passest through Abydos (and) 

A gare in Heaven opens for thee 

Toward the Horizon.* e æÆ 

The heart of the joices at thy approa 

They take thee d joies in chy qualiry of Ba. 

Thou art powerful (bary) among them [Pyr. 795-99]. 


À comparison of the rwo texts which precede shows, as we indicated, 
how a ritual act could be envisaged as effective upon rwo planes. 

The next text shows even more clearly how the Egyptians imagined 
their actions to be dovetailed into the invisible world of the gods. It 
opens with the successor’s call to the dead king to partake of the sacri- 
fices offered to him, so that, thus strengrhened, he may face rhe opened 
Gates of Heaven. The ancestral spirits approach when they hear the 
lamentations of Isis and Nephthys bewailing their dead brother. (As 
we know, these lamentarions formed part of the actual funerary rites.) 
The spirits now take up the clamor and the dance; and, at this point, the 
funerary proceedings pass from the earthly setting, the romb, to the 
plane of the gods. For suddenly the ancestors speak the words of trans- 
figuration, and the dead king awakens unto erernal life. 
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After chis, che carthly celebrants once more address the dead king, 
calling upon him vo arise, since the evil power which caused his dearh is 
vanquished and his sister and wife, Isis, has found him (as she did in the 
myth}, so chat mourning may cease in the Dual Shrines. Then a final 
appeal is made to the gods, the ancestral spirits, to accept the late king 
in their midst as one of their company. 

The rext opens with words spoken by the dead king's successor: 


A rare DE AE ER BRIE FR AE D ET ER toward this 
Om Haba By om le, tu cl en y gt ae, rar is 


Le) Late pe valu for thee; thex 
Heaven are for are the Doors of the 
lea re +7 Lis 


A celebrating priest (probably) continues: 


The Gods of Pe have sympathy(?); 
They come 10 Osiris upon (hering) the voices of lamen- 


TR Son of de 


Mourning ceases in the Dual Shrines. 
O Gods! Speak to him, bring him to you [Pyr. 1002-9].M 


Allusions to ritual are found in the pyramid texts, as we have seen be- 
fore when describing the coronation. We also find clear references to 
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funerary rites when the dead is called upon to tum on his other side 
and reach for the food and drink that is offered or when his passage 
through Abydos is mentioned. But we do not possess a description of a 

funeral. Hence we shall continue to consider the cheological as- 
pect of the destiny of the king after death. 

In che pyramid text which we have quoted on page 115, the dead king 
found an entrance to heaven at Abydos, the ancient burial place of the 
royal dead. This suggests a fate beyond his union with the ancestral 
spirits of che royal house, and it represents, in fact, another aspect of 
the king's life after death. His incorporation with the Souls of Pe and of 
Nekhen was a purely impersonal aspect—important for his successor 
and for the state: as Osiris he became one of the souls of Nekhen 
(Pyr. 21084). Bur chis chought was unlikely to satisfy the king when, 
during his lifetime, he pondered his future fate.# The personal aspect 
of his survival after death did not differ in essentials from the expecta- 
tions of his subjects; and, though chere were a great variety of views 
about the potentialiies of life after death, they could usually be reduced 
to one single formula. The Egyptian hoped, after che crisis of death, to 
be reintegrated into che life of nature. 

In an almost cloudless land like Egypt the obvious proof of the per- 
manence of the processes of nature is found in che sky. The sun in his 
daily course and the stars, thought by many primitive peoples as well as 
by the Egyptians to be the souls or spirits of the dead, suggested im- 
mortality in the primitive sense of an endless continuation of life as it is 
known. And thus the desire was felr, and soon formulated, to join 
either sun or stars and pass with them through che sky and also through 
the anti-sky underneath the flat earth, emerging daily and setting daily 
in an everlasting jo circuit. 

Ac che end of the Memphite Theology it is said chat Osiris, the dead 
king buried in the royal castle, entered the Hercafrer “in step with Him 
who shines in the Horizon on the path of Re,” that is, with the sun, 
rising over the Light Mountain ©, which we translate “horizon,” 
as is usually done. 

Viewed in this manner, as a problem of individual survival, the dead 
king's reception by the ancestral spirits is but a station on his road to 
peace in the Hereafter. This is clearly expressed in the following text 
in which the Royal Ancestors, the Followers of Horus, purify him and 
give him further directions: 

Pepi has come that he may purifÿ himself in the Reed Field; 
He descends vo the Field of Kenser.!? 
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The Followers of Horus purify Pepi; 
They i perd of the Righe Way. 
recire to ‘ 
es re md md 
Pepi ascends to Heaven. 
Pepi embarks on this boat of Re. 
Re rer redire (Re) those gods who row him. 


are jubilant at the approach of Pepi, 
LE are jubilant at the of Re, 
De Al age Perle + rap 


Lez ne res peace [Pyr. 9204-9235]. 


The same notion is expressed with striking conciseness in the follow- 
ing text, which summarizes, in each successive phrase, one phase of the 
circuit: the first tells of the burial and the goal to which it leads; che 
second, of the finality of the transition; che chird, of the underground 
part of che eternal circuit; and the fourth, of the emergence in the sky 
of the transfigured king: 

Unas has been on the Roads of the Becrle (sun-god 
Unas mo Frot life de the Wesr, è 


The inhabitants of the Netherworld accompany 
Unas shines renewed in the East [Pyr. 305-6]. 


Rebirth through the Mother, which we shall study in chapter 14, is 
often combined with he motif of the circuit, generally that of che sun. 
But in the following text the king joins the stars, not che sun. Orion, as 
we shall see, embodies Osiris. 


O Unas, thou art chat great star, the Companion of 
Which crosses Heaven with Orion 

And sails the Netherworld with Osiris. 

Thou risest at the Eastern side of Heaven, 

gent reel utaearr ado gg 

Nut has borne thee together with 

The year has adorned thee together with Osiris [Pyr., 8582-83], 


In some cases, but not very often, the descent into the Netherworld is 
rejecred as a hazard 4 Or the dead king is identified with one of the 
circumpolar stars which never set: “Thou art that one star which ap- 
pears at the Eastern side of Heaven and does not give itself up ro Horus 
of the Netherworld” (Pyr. 877). But usually the Netherworld supplies 
à dangerous rhough inevitable link between the world of men and erernal 
life, The burial carries the king to the Netherworld, but the very fact of 
his being there enables him to join the cosmic circuit: 
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Thou to the Lake and sailest upstream to che î 
of This, ie or 


Thou passest Abydos in his th \ 
D nue 

À ramp is trodden for thee to the Netherworld, to the place 
where is 


The Bull of Heaven takes thy arm [Pyr, 1716-17], 


Here also the old royal necropolis at Abydos counts as the proper 
place to enter the Hereafter. In later times the dangers which had to be 
overcome in the Netherworld were elaborated to such an extent that 
they occupy by far the largest part of che funerary papyri, which be- 
came true guides through the perils of the Beyond. But occasionally we 
find a similar preoccupation in the earlier pyramid texts (e.g., Pyr. 323). 
One short text suggests that the dead king has regained his freedom by 
che winning of the ‘snake game” (played with men on a spiral track on 
a board);# and he now joins in a truly hectic circuit: 

Lhave come forth from the snake game, 

L'have risen as a heat wave and have returned. 

L'have gone, O Heaven, O Heaven! 

Lhave come, O Earth, O Earth! 

L'have stepped on che green Ked plant under the feer of Geb (Earth) 

(And) 1 walk (again) on the Roads of Nut (Heaven) [Pyr. 541]. 


Many problems and many accusations of inconsistency leveled at che 
ancients originate in our failure to recognize che dynamic quality which 
life after death possessed for them. We look in vain for any description 
of Elysian Fields in the early texts. Ir is true that che “Field of Rushes” 
or the “Field of Offerings” is named in the pyramid rexts, but che desig- 
nation is hardly more than a label used when reference to the place 
where the dead dwell becomes inevitable. The texrs never enlarge upon 
the nature of chese “fields”; their location is described in terms which 
are full of contradictions until we realize that che dead were not thought 
to inhabit a static Beyond, but to move with the sun and stars, and that 
the “Field of Offerings”’ was nothing but a name for their circuit. This, 
in fact, is clearly indicated by texts like che following: 


(Since he) lives who lives by order of the gods, thou shalt live. 
Thou risest with Orion in the Eastern part of Heaven; 

Thou settest with Orion in the Western part of Heaven; 

The third of you is Sothis, of pure places. 

She ir is who will guide you on the beautiful roads 

Which are in Heaven—in the Field of Rushes [Pyr. 821-22]. 
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Rising and setting, with the Dog Star as guide, the dead king moves 
on the beautiful roads which are in the Field of Rushes. The Field of 
Rushes is therefore located wherever the dead are imagined to be. It 
may be the “Field of Kenset’’! near the waters which the king must 
cross and which purify him." Or the “Field of Rushes’”’ may be another 
name for the Primeval Hill,* an island in the midst of those waters and 
pre-eminently suitable for a resurrection from death.1° In this case the 
abode of the dead is, of course, located in the East. 

But if the dead were imagined as cireumpolar stars, they abode in the 
North.2 When the land of the dead was thought of as che aim of the de- 
ceascd's journey, it was located in the West.4 In other words, it is futile 
to expect a given region to be consistently regarded as the abode of the 
dead, since they participated in the cyclic movement of nature and were 
not confined to either Heaven or Hades. They were in the Necherworld 
as well as in the night sky, and by day were in the boat of che sun. They 
moved in the circuit above and below the flat earth. Moreover, they 
were able vo leave their cosmic setting and ro reappear upon earth, tak- 
ing the tomb as a starting-point and emerging from there as the Ba (p. 
64), which retained its connection with che buried body or a statue and 
thus retained some of its earthly individuality. 

The rexts which we have quoted refer to the royal dead, and it is the 
survival of the kings after death wich which we are primarily concerned. 
But the conception of man's furure life as dynamic can hardly have been 
entertained for che kings only, and we find it mentioned in those few 
instances where early vexts in the rombs of commoners refer ro the 
Hereafter. We réad then that the dead wish to “walk upon the beautiful 
roads upon which the Venerated Ones (the dead) wander.”" In che Sixth 
Dynasty, when the rexrs become a licrle more elaborate, the interment is 
frankly presented as a first step in joining the circuit: “The Venerated 
who has united himself with the earth, may he traverse Heaven and 
mount to the Great God.”*# 

Ritual and life in the Hereafter are treated as one unbroken continu- 
ity. In these same tombs a boat journey of the dead is described as 
“Coming from Buro and sailing ro the Field of Offerings.””* In this 
“Field of Offerings” and in the “beautiful roads” we recognize fea- 
tures of such pyramid rexts as che last we quored. Yet chere can be hard- 
ly any question of an imitation of royal models before the last part of 
the Sixth Dynasty. The resemblances derive from the Egyptians’ basic 

* See below, pp. 151 #. 
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view of life after death, which affecred their imaginations as regards 
both king and commoners.** 

The texts referring to the royal dead are more explicit and often im- 
pressive. In the one which we shall now quote the dead king joins che 
sun-god-creator, Atum, almost as coregent, with the power to sertle 
disputes in the Netherworld. This text, which in the traditional view 
would count as “solar” in character, starts significantly with che de- 
scent into the Nerherworld, where the king can join che sun in its cir- 
cuir, An initial purification was, of course, required. Sunrise appears as 
che birth of che sun; a midwife*# takes the child by the head, at the 
horizon. The sun, continuing ro ascend, passes through che “bones” of 
the god of the air, Shu, who is berween earth and sky. The sky is reached 
when Nut takes the newborn child in her arms, and a second purification 
takes place at this entrance into a new sphere. Then the motif of the 
circuit is restated in a résumé in which the more neutral name for the 
sun, “Re,'' takes che place of “Atum.” The movement is mentioned 
twice again in connection wich Isis and Nephrhys, the sisters of Osiris, 
who take care of him. Finally, che royal birth of the king is recalled, and 
Atum is invoked and implored to accept his son on the strength of ir. 


D arte renal “ie 
thou descendest with him A city 
Thou the misery of the Nethe (Nauner, anti-sky) and 
pas es (a Ling) over the sites of the Primeval Waters (Nun). 
Thou “becomest"# with chy father Arum. The misery of the Nerh- 
erworld slackens for thec. 


Thy head is held by che midwife of Heliopolis. 

Thou risest and thy way through the bones of Shu. 

The embrace of y mother Naf rcceives ches. 

Thou cleanest chyself in the Horizon and throwest off thy unclean- 
ness in che Lakes of Shu. 


Thou risest and serrest; thou goest down with Re, sinking in the 
dusk with Nedy, 
Thou risest and settest; chou risest up with Re and ascendest with 
Float. 


Thou risest and settest; thou goest down with Nephthys, sinking 
in the dusk with the Evening Boat of the Sun. 

Thou risest and settest; chou risest up with Isis, ascending with the 
Morning Boat of the Sun, 


Thou takest possession of dr ; nobody srands be C3 
M et on ace of res in the); thou art conceived be- 
cause of Seth (in thee). 
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Thou hast “become,”"# chou art high, chou hast been 

Thou art cool in the embrace of thy father, in the embrace of Arum. 
Arum, let this Unas ascend 10 thee; embrace him. 

He is chy son, of thy body, throughout eternity [Pyr. 207-12], 


The embrace is, again, that mystical act of communion and union 
which we have met at the end of the Memphite Theology and are now 
about to study in the Mystery Play of the Succession. But the meaning 
of the text is unmistakable, The phrase, “Thou risest and settest," re- 
peated soothingly, casts the spell of achievement and reflects the peace- 
ful sharing of che regular tidal movement which pervades nature. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE MYSTERY PLAY OF THE SUCCESSION 


E extraordinary document which we are now vo consider differs 
from all the texts mentioned hicherto. The Memphire Theology, 
the story of Harshepsut’s birth and accession, and most of the 

pyramid rexts are concerned wirh theory, not practice. Ar most we can 
suspect certain passages of their arguments to allude to rirual usage. 

Not s0 che vext which is now before us. This large roll of papyrus is 
the actual “scripe” of a play performed at the accession of Senusert I. 
There is no doubt, however, that it contains elements antedating the 
Middle Kingdom by many centuries; the “Spirit-seekers” who play a 
part in it are known only on monuments of che First Dynasty, and the 
play, in its present form dating from about 2000 8.c., is probably but 
one specimen of a performance repeared at the accession of each king. 

The text contains two indications as to the phase of the succession 
during which it was performed. In the first place, che ruler is referred to 
as “che king who will rule” }2 1.2. The future tense evidently 
suggests che time of transition after the death of the king’s predecessor 
bur before the coronation at Memphis. Secondly, it seems that the play 
was performed at several cities throughout the land, for, when the site 
of the performance is consecrated by a special type of sacrifice, this 
sacrifice is offered ro “the god of the town.” There would be no reason 
to avoid the proper name of this god unless the performance took place at 
more than one city so that the god receiving the offerings could be indi- 
cated only by a generic term. Iris also clear chat a propitiatory offering 
to the local god was indicated when he site for the performance was 
prepared, since che local god was the master of che territory. Now it is 
likely that Pharaoh traveled vo a number of cities in the period of transi- 
tion.? On this assumption we can explain that throughout the perform- 
ance of the Mystery Play Pharaoh remained on board the royal barge, 
which served as his quarters during travel. 

Actors in the play, besides the king, are the royal princes, offcials, 
priests, and even craftsmen. The action is sometimes of a practical na- 
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ture, as when che crowns or scepters which are to be used in the cere- 
mony are brought in; but, even then, mythological allusions and paral- 
lels are adduced to sustain the supernatural significance of these acts. 
Actuality is never allowed to stand by itself. Throughout the play we 
can observe à deliberate atrempt to fuse the historical event, the corona- 
tion of one particular Pharaoh, with the perennial truth that Horus suc- 
ceeds Osiris. But the means by which the transcendental import of the 
performance is stressed occasionally seem childish to us. For the Egyp- 
tians, believing in the marvelous power of words, considered puns and 
word-play efficacious in establishing real relations between the objects 
involved. We cannot possibly do full justice here to rhis side of our text 
and to the innumerable ramifications which it establishes by these primi- 
tive means? But we shall sometimes add the transcriptions of Egyptian 
words to our quotations to show where play on words is involved. 

In addition to the actions which are indispensable for the performance, 
such as the bringing of insignia for che king, there are others which are 
symbolical or which constitute mythological situations. By the same 
token the localities in which the scenes are laid change rapidly. This is 
feasible because they are mythological localities. The medieval mystery 
plays, wich which our text has been compared, show a similar structure. 
In them, too, the scene was shifred from Paradise ro heaven and next, 
perhaps, to the field where Adam was condemned to labor after the fall. 
Yet there is a profound difference which must not be overlooked. The 
medieval mystery play represented the sacred story. But the Mystery 
Play of the Succession had some virtue or power in itself, chough it is 
extremely hard in our language to render the fluid conceptions which 
were involved. In a way che coronation of the king in the play was no 
more than mimed, since it was repeared a number of times and required 
the definitive ceremony at Memphis ro become irrevocable. Yet the play 
was no mere make-believe or even mere representation. It was necessary 
for the king to pass chrough its repeated ceremonies at the various cities 
traditionally entitled to be thus involved in establishing the religious ties 
which united the new ruler with his country. The performances were 
instrumental in establishing these bonds. The king was not properly 
king unless he had enacted the Play of the Succession at various cities or 
until he had performed “Union of the Two Lands; Circuit of the Walls; 
Festival of the Diadem” at Memphis, on one of nature's New Year's 
Days. To that extent the play was not a “play”’; our categories are not 
congruous with those of the ancients.* Though the definitive act of coro- 
nation was the culminating point of che five days of solemnities at 
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Memphis, something changed in the world at each of the prescribed per- 
formances which preceded it; and the cumulative effect of the changes 
was the restoration of the harmony between cosmos and society 
through the accession of a new king to the throne of Horus. 

It is a view alien to our way of chinking chat a ceremony should be, 
not a token act, but an act which changes acrualiry—which could not be 
omitred or replaced by another without dire consequences. Perhaps we 
may approach an understanding of the pre-Greck point of view by read- 
ing the simple description of an observer who watched the installation 
of a new divine king of Bahima (Hamitic) stock in Africa. After stating 
that chere is much dressing and undressing of the king, with many sa- 
cred robes and insignia, he proceeds: “The chief is being initiated into 
the solemn mystery of the divine things; he becomes, in the process, 
identified with these divine chings, that is: with che spirit called Imama, 
so chat, thereafter, che crops, che birth of children and everything upon 
which the tribesmen depend, comes from the great spirit Imama through 
the medium of the chief. Therefore the chief, before he comes ro power, 
must conform to all the ceremonies beloved of Imama." 

We shall see that an outsider observing the ancient Egyptian Mystery 
Play of the Succession could have described it in much the same terms. 
We may add another common feature: both Pharaoh and the Bahima 
chief are brought into relation with che most important produce of na- 
ture, the chief by receiving a goatskin and three sticks of ripe grain. 

The Mystery Play of the Succession presents us with an undifferen- 
tiated sequence of scenes concerned with “divine things." This absence 
of internal structure is a primitive feature, as we have noticed already 
in discussing the Memphite Theology. There is no subdivision, no em- 
phasis, no connection berween actions more closely interrelared than 
others, and no transition. We find a mere addition of scenes which are all 
equivalent from che point of view of form and through which the action 
progresses according vo a plan and toward an aim which remain for us 
to discover. 

Let us, then, first of all, consider the recognizable units, the separate 
scenes. There are forty-six of these, all built according ro one and the 
same pattern which comprises four elements: 


1. À sentence starting with “le happened that. . .. . " This sentence describes che 
actual occurrence at the ance, 
Z. A sentence with “This means. . .. . ” Here we find an explanation of 


what the occurrence means in terms of mythology. 
3. A sacred conversation: simple words tradionally known to have been urtered by 


the gods on certain occasions related vo he siruation. 
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- or 
2 égr-spre prod nemiblqrognner priebersr on the in- 
sance by bracketing several columns vogether. This did not matter since were not 


We shall follow the method we adopted in summarizing the Memphite 
Theology and render the Mystery Play by combining into parts (in a 
manner which must be rentative) sets of scenes which seem to us ro be- 
long together. In a way the course of the play is obvious. The corona- 
tion is the central feature; consequently, the scenes leading up to it must 
be preparatory and those which follow must be complementary. But we 
need, of course, to understand much more specifically what the play was 
meant to convey or to achieve. We have distinguished six successive 


us TL (scenes 1-7) is concerned with the preparation of che accessories, 
such as the royal barge and the barges of the royal princes; and various 
sacrifices are made. 

Part II (scene 8).—Some of the royal insignia, scepters, and a mace 
are brought out of a hall which is used also in the Sed festival and which 
bears the enigmatical name “Hall of Eating and Standing” or possibly 
“Hall of Eating while Standing.” Here already a reference to che king's 
predecessor appears, Words, most of which are lost through damage ro 
the papyrus, are addressed by Thoth to Osiris. One sentence explains 
che action of the bringing-out of the insignia for the new king as follows: 
“Horus has grown up and takes possession of his Eye.” Horus is the 
king, bur here he is emphatically represented in the light of mythology. 

In the myth, Horus, born after Seth had killed Osiris, grew up to 
avenge his father and defear Seth. Our play proclaims that at the corona- 
tion this change of fortune for the House of Osiris recurs. The king pre- 
paring to be crowned is Horus grown to maturity and ready to take 
charge of the kingdom which is his legitimate inheritance. Whatever 
harm he may have suffered is undone. In the myth Seth wounded or 
stole his Eye, but it was recovered; and with it Horus regained his full 
strength. Hence the Eye became symbolical of all his power and virtue. 
Ir is the “Eye of Horus"’ which enables che son to revive his dead father 
in the Hereafter (p. 112). And the symbol and seat of royal power, the 
uraeus on the crown, is called che Eye of Horus. In the present scene of 
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che play Horus is said to have raken possession of his Eye to indicate the 
fulness of his power. 

The god Thoth—represented by a Royal Kinsman who has taken one 
of the scepters out of the hall or container—speaks with typical Egyp- 
tian equivocation s0 that the words can mean “I have taken the Horus 
(scepter) out (of it)” or “I have fostered Horus,” with a punning addi- 
tion ‘‘so that he may support thee"” (Osiris). The last stage direction of 
chis scene says simply “’Marching through the mountains''; and one 
wonders whether the king, now equipped with his insignia, had ro make 
a processional march beyond che town where the performance rook 
place up ro the edge of the desert cliffs ro establish dominion over che 
valley and the adjoining desert, 

Part U (scenes 9-18).—Kurther preparations of barges, participants, 
and site are now made. The first scene represents the threshing of barley 
by driving bulls and male asses over it to trample out the kernels. 
Bread—the staple food—will be eaten at a later stage of the ceremony. 
Here its ingredients are won. 

Buc in our ext, as in the Memphite Theology, grain is taken as a 
manifestation of Osiris; and a connection wich the preceding scene can 
be surmised, There Osiris was assured that Horus, equipped with some 
of che insignia of kingship, would “support” his father. Here Horus (che 
king) formally forbids che animals to crample the grain which stands for 
Osiris. They naturally do not heed his order (after all, the grain must be 
threshed), but Horus at least avenges his father by beating the animals 
that had crampled the grain. They count now, of course, as partners of 
the antagonist per se, Seth; and the mythological locality of the scene is 
therefore Leropolis, where Horus was supposed to have defeated Serh. 
The text runs: 

Ie happened that barley was put on the threshing floor. 


It happened that male animals were brought to trample it. 
That means Horus avenging his father. .... 


Horus speaks to che followers of Seth: “Do not bear this my 
(Stage directions) Beating Orisis; catting up the god—barley. 
Horus Les to Osiris: “1 have beaten for thee those who have 
(her vien) The followers of Seth—the bulls. Letopolis, 


to Osiris: “His spirtle shall not Le 
(Sage drrrtions) Seth—the asses. Ascension to 
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The last speech of Horus with the stage directions that follow it is 
not relevant for us at the moment, but it gives a proper impression of the 
complication of our text, or rather the unbridled chains of associations 
and conclusions in which religious equations are likely to expand. Since 
the animals are partisans of Seth, Osiris must be protected, The king 
prorects him by casting a spell protecting the barley underfoot against 
the animals’ impurities which count as the spirtle of Serh (mentioned 
also in other texts) .’ There is word-play between the words for “splash” 
and “ass” and “Seth” and “spirtle,” respectively. Osiris’ “ascension to 
heaven” will, in reality, be enacted later in the play; but here it is an 
auspicious and symbolical interpretation forced upon the simple act of 
collecuing che threshed barley, lifang it up, and carrying it away upon 
asses. By carrying it away, the asses do again what Seth, in many places 
in the pyramid rexts (e.g., p. 114), is commanded to do; that is, chey 
“carry one greater than rthemselves."” Similar allusions are made else- 
where in our play: a barge carries the royal children (the barge is Seth), 
or a chapel is whitewashed (the chapel is Seth, the whirewash Osiris!). 

We have chosen to discuss this scene in detail because it is an excellent 
illustration of the elements of which the Mystery Play is composed and 
shows with great clarity the relationship berween the grain and Osiris, 
a point to which we shall return. 

Trees or branches and other materials are now brought on board the 
barges. Next a libation is made over the heads of sacrificial animals 
probably thrown into a dirch. This is the henket offering, customary 
when new temples are founded and evidently intended here to conse- 
crate the site where the performance of the play 1s to take place, The 
sacrifice is therefore offered to the local god, “the god of the town." 

Upon the site thus consecrated the sacred Djed pillar is erected. This 
ceremony is part of che rites of royalty and probably serves as a symbol 
of rebirth and resurrection, as we shall see (chap. 15)—a symbol to be 
taken again in the sense imposed by primitive religion where a symboli- 
cal act achieves what it symbolizes. Thus che érection of the pillar, the 
conchding rire for rhe king’s predecessor, is his resurrection in the 
Hereafter. 

After the Djed pillar is let down again, the royal princes mount cheir 
barges. Bread and beer, the staple foods, called “the nwo new eyes,” are 
given to the eyeless god of Letopolis; and a mock battle is foughr. This 
again is a feature which recurs with the erection of the Djed pillar at 
Memphis (p. 179), but the ewo batrles differ in significance. The new 
king’s accession, as we have seen, means a conciliation, a termination of 
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all disharmony; the mock fight symbolizes the discord which his acces- 
sion brings to an end. And the arbiter here, as in the Memphite Theol- 
ogy, is Geb. We shall see later, in discussing the Ennead (chap. 15), 
what the significance of his role is, though we have stated already the 
obvious reason for his presence—that as earth-god he is concerned wich 
the rule over Egypt. The text runs: 


. Ing. 
Horus speaks … de Children of Horus: 
“Ir is you who must forget.” 
( directions) Conflict berween Children of 
and Followers of Seth. Boxing. 
This scene seems ro end all the preparations except the preparation of 
the king’s person. 

Part IV (scenes 19-25) describes how che produce of the land is brought 
to che king as part of the preparation for his coronartion. Ir culminates in 
the hetep meal, given vo the king immediately before he is crowned. The 
produce of herds and fields and mines is displayed. Every one of these 
products, including the wood that must be split to make furniture, is 
called the “Eye of Horus,” the part of Horus which sustained damage in 
the fighe with Seth bur which healed or was restored after Seth had 
stolen ir. Successively there are brought before the king milkmaids, 
butchers, cabinetmakers (all in pairs); the dining-table the cabinet- 
makers are supposed to have made; wine, carnelian; and faïence orna- 
ments. Finally, the hetep meal is brought in and offered to Pharaoh. 

Part V (scenes 26-32) represents the climax of che play, che corona- 
tion. It starts with an enigmatic ceremony in which the standards* play a 
part. We also meer here dignitaries, bearing archaic titles, whom we shall 
meet later in charge of the burial of the king’s predecessor. They are che 
Spirit-seekers.® The text reads: “It happened chat the Spirit-seckers and 
the Royal Kinsmen(?) went around the rwo falcon srandards. That 
means Thoth takes possession of the rwo eyes of Horus for him.” The 
sacred conversation merely repeats this information. The action of the 
Spirit-seekers is perhaps intended to bring about the harmonious incar- 
nation of Horus and Seth united in the one person of the king. One 
chinks of che title “The Two Lords” meaning Horus and Sech.? 

Next, rwo scepters are brought and also two feathers 7, which 


* Sce above, pp. 91 f, 
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will presently adorn the head of the king. Again we meet a duality in 
kecping with Menes' conception of the rulership of Egypt. And the 
mychological interpretation utilizes this duality further by alluding to 
the conflict of Horus and Seth. When Horus was wounded in the eye, 
Seth was wounded in the testicles. The rwo scepters are equared with 
the resricles of Seth, and in the sacred conversation of this scene Thoth 
admonishes Horus to incorporate these testicles in himself to increase 
his power. 

Next a single object is brought in—the gold headband,'® the most 
essential element of the crown. 

Everything is now ready for the actual coronation. At this moment a 
sacrifice “from the Two Regions” (i.e., from the land of Egypt as a 
whole) is offered; “The Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt" are 
ordered to approach, and in cheir presence the “’Kecper of the Great 
Feather” fixes che crown upon the head of che monarch, who is pro- 
tected throughout the ceremony by the purifying fumes of incense, 
senetjer, “the divine substance.” After this, and as the final act of this 
part of che ritual, half-loaves, called ‘an offering which the king gives,” 
are distributed ro the Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt. In other 
words, the very first act of che newly crowned king is to distribute 
bounty. Our of the abundance which is to mark his reign he makes the 
gift which even with us has remained symbolical of all susrenance— 
bread. The king himself takes à hetep meal, 

We have summarized these scenes in rapid succession 10 show their 
interrelation and to convey something of the dramatic values which 
characterize this part of the play. But we may consider them now in a 
little more detail, 

The explanatory phrases of che text which deal with the approach of 
the Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt stress again that the duality 
of kingship represents conflicting powers in equilibrium. Followers of 
Seth are now said to be among those who attend che king, and it is 
again Geb who orders “che gods” ro be in attendance upon Horus. The 
“Great Ones” represent the people of the whole of Egypt at this central 
ceremony; consequently, they are viewed as forming two groups, and 
the introduction of the motif of conciliation becomes possible. For Geb 
addresses them as “Children of Horus and Followers of Seth." The 
scene reads: 


It happencd that “Come!” was said to the Great Ones of 
Upper Egypt and the Great Ones of Lower Egypt. 
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That means Thorh lets the in attendance 

Horus, by order of Geb. ue + 
Geb speaks to the Children of Horus and the Followers of 

Seth: “Atrend ro Horus, Thou (Q Horus) art their lord." 

Before quoting the words spoken at the actual coronation, we must 
note that the crown is referred vo as the “Eye of Horus.” This is one of 
those mythological concepts which are s0 heavily charged with meaning 
chat it is almost impossible for us to grasp their full significance. We 
have met the “Eye of Horus” as the source of all the good that accrues 
to che dead king through the actions of his son Horus.* But it stands also 
for the power in the king, Horus, and as such it is the crown, which is 
the repository of that power, We have seen in a coronation ritual that 
the crown is addressed as the goddess Wadjet, the uraeus, and also as the 
“Eye of Horus,” just as in the Mystery Play. The nexus of concepts 
may once more be summarized as follows: The “Eye” of the sky-god 
Horus may be che sun. The “Eye” of che sun-god Re, however, is his 
“daughrer," the snake-goddess Wadjer, whose fiery poison strikes death 
into the god’s enemies. Pharaoh's diadem was adormed wich the figure 
of this uraeus, since Wadjet was immanent in che Crown.# Therefore, 
we must attempt to hear the resonance of this polyphony of meaning— 
royal power over life and death, protective goddess, solar power, source 
of power— when the rext refers, at the most solemn moment of the 
Mystery Play, vo the crown of the king as “thine Eye,” 

The words spoken by Thoth are interrupted in the papyrus by stage 
directions, but we shall quote them continuously. It must be remembered 
that this is the culmination of the performance, All the elaborate prep- 
arations—of barges, of utensils, of che site, of the participants, and, 
finally, of the king, to whom, then, the produce of the land is brought so 
that he may partake of it and distribute it—are direcred roward this 
moment when the new king is invested wich the absolute and divine 
power of kingship by the attachment of the insignia to his person. 
Thorh, the scribe of the gods, often the teconciler of Horus and Seth, 
speaks while a last anointment is taking place: 

Take thou chine Eye, whole, to thy face. 

Place it well in thy face. 

Thine Eye shall not sadden with sadness. 

Take thou the fragrance of the gods ( , 

That which cleanses, which has come out of chyself. 
(Ac this point the crown and feathers are placed upon 


che king) : 
Cense thy face with ir so that it be fragrant through 
and through. 


* Sec above, pp. 112 and 116. 
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The stage directions indicate that censing continues throughout this 
speech of Thoth and chat, at the point which we have indicated, the 
“Fixing of the crown by the Keeper of the Great Feather” takes place. 
The censing occurs here because in its fumes a divine substance per- 
meates the king. In most countries of antiquity the gods revealed them- 
selves, not only to sight and hearing, but also to the sense of smell. 
The unequaled fragrance which revealed cheir presence issued also from 
the burning incense. This could be explained only by the assumption 
that incense partakes of the essence of the gods. At the actual coronation 
incense is made to ‘‘cleanse” che king, but by a quick turn of thought 
the notion that an external agent is employed is converted. Since the 
king is divine, the “fragrance of the gods” is said to come forth from 
his own sacred person. 

Now the king stands in all his regalia, truly the ruler of the Two 
Lands. And his first act is à dispensation of bounty to the Great Ones of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, who represent the people. 

The distribution of half-loaves is explained as follows: “That means 
Horus who counts his Eye and gives them (the gods) their heads. "The 
last phrase is a little obscure; it recurs in the pyramid texts and very 
probably means that he makes it possible for the other gods—in reality 
the people of Egypt as represented by the Great Ones of Upper and 
Lower Egypt—t0 live. This interpretation is in keeping with the role 
the king plays in the consciousness of the Egyptians (chap. 5). Without 
him the people would be like beheaded criminals, without life and even 
without hope for the Hereafter, since their bodies were gravely muti- 
lared. The king, however, gives them the very symbol of life, bread, ex- 
pliatly identified with all good, the “Eye of Horus.” The verb tradi- 
tionally translated “’counting"” often means “asserting one’s right to dis- 
pose of property.” 

The distribution of the half-loaves is, of course, a mere gesture; a real 
feast follows toward the end of the performance. At the point now 
reached the provision of sustenance is given the briefest possible form 
because the act “Horus succccding Osiris,” which is che basic fact of 
the succession, requires chat immediate attention be given to the late 
king. After che coronation the new ruler arranges for the funeral of his 
father, or rather for the ritual effecting the transfiguration of the late 
king, making him a power in the Beyond. 

Part VI (scenes 33-46) is concerned with the transfiguration of the 
king's predecessor. If we have rerained the designation “Mystery 
Play,” it is not because of resemblances with medieval mysteries which 
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are, as We have seen, superfcial, but because the scenes now to be de- 
scribed represent the enacrment of a mystery. 

We are again confronted with phenomena which defy our categories 
and terms. There is no question of a mere burial, nor even of the simile 
of a burial, repeared wherever the play is enacted. We find here, in the 
first place, an excellent example of those rites de passage"* which—wich 
claborate symbolism, allusions, and precautions—guide man's personal- 
ity from an earlier to a new state of life at each of the crises of birch, 
puberty, marriage, and death. In the second place we are faced wich the 
mystery of communion. 

In the Memphite Thcology and in the reliefs of Hatshepsur, we found 
the new king appearing in the arms of his father—Horus in the embrace 
of Osiris. In the Mystery Play we deal, not with pictorial representa- 
tions, but with ritual, Osiris, in che play, is the dead king whose body is 
to be buried. How is che embrace effected? 

The answer to this question is found in a power-charged object, a 
fetish, in this case a stomacher called “Qeni.” The king puts this object 
around his chest and back; che immortal parts of Osiris seem immanent 
in it, and the murual embrace of Horus and Osiris is effected. 

The embrace has rwofold consequences: power accrues to the new 
king, for Osiris “is his Ka,” and the divine power of kingship immanent 
in che late ruler is transferred to his successor. The lare king, on the oth- 
er hand, is “supported,” at the critical moment of his transition to the 
Hereafter, by the vital force of his son, It is important to note the pre- 
cise moment in che play when this embrace takes place. The king has 
just been crowned and stands in the fulness of his power. The death of 
the lare king, on the other hand, is now to be faced as a reality: bread 
and beer, the products of barley, now brought to the king, are obtained 

the death of the seed comm which is a manifestation of Osiris 
(chap. 15). Conjuring up dearh is fraught with danger. At this moment 
Osiris is therefore protected in the embrace of his living son. The em- 
brace continues while che mummy is being prepared and presumably 
until the moment when the dead king is “found” by priests or officials 
with che archaic and significant utle “Spirit-seckers.” Ir would seem 
that they find Osiris in che arms of his son, for from this point onward 
the burial takes its course. Ir is enacted upon the human as well as upon 
the supernatural plane. To the latter we reckon a short scene of the dead 
king’s ascent to heaven. To the world of men belongs the assignment of 
two priesesses to his culr and the bringing of food for the induction of 
the Spirit-seckers into the Dual Shrines. Obviously, they convey che 
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spirit of the late king, which they have found, to the ancestral spirits 
who are, as we have seen, the gods of the Dual Shrines. 

À great meal, once more showing that abundance will prevail under 
the new king, takes place; and final purifications conclude the solem- 
nities. 

Now that we have summarized the proceedings, we must substantiate 
the interpretations which we have given to them and present the texts. 
Let us first consider the Qeni stomacher. It is known fram the funerary 
ritual the “Opening-of-the-Mourh” (Fig. 32). A more archaic form is 
suggested by the dererminative with which che word is writren in the 
pyramid texts and also in our coronation play. Such objects, apparently 
used in actual life, are shown on the reliefs of the Old Kingdom being 
fabricated by herdsmen or dwellers in the Delta marshes; and, though 
their use is not indicated, they are of the same type as the reed capes and 
the reed shelrers which those men manufactured.# Thus the Qeni 
stomacher, like the oldest shrines of Egypt, points back to the early 
times when che Nile Valley was largely swamp land and its earliest 
settlers used the pliable reeds to fulfil their needs for shelter and pro- 
tection. 

The use made of the Qeni stomacher in che “Opening-of-the-Mouth” 
ritual is significant; it suggests, in fact, a close parallel ro the interpreta- 
tion we have given of its use in the Mystery Play of che Succession. In 
the funerary rites of Seti 1 the Sem priest is shown donning the Qeni 
stomacher instead of his usual dress of panther skin at the moment when 
the finishing touches are given to the king's statue, which served as a 
substitute for the mummy. This statue had to undergo a dangerous treat- 
ment. It was “bearen.” Possibly this means that the sculptor applied 
the finishing rouches which established it as a true image of the king. 
Or perhaps the “bearing” refers to the act of che “Opening-of-the- 
Mouth” if chis was felt to be 4 forcible interference with the statue. In 
any case, this “beating” was a ceremony which could not be evaded but 
which was as hazardous as the making of bread and beer was for Osiris, 
the dead king. In the “Opening-of-the-Mourh,"” the Sem priest, wearing 
the Qeni stomacher, said repeatedly: “Do not strike my father.” We 
have met chis same theme in an earlier part of the play where barley was 
chreshed, but there the seed comm emerged undamaged. It is only in the 
scene we are discussing, when bread and beer are made, chat the grain 
must die. I is chen that the stomacher is “embraced” by che king. 

The “embrace” is no mere sign of affection, but a true fusion, a com- 
munion between two living spirits, wnio mystica. In the pyramid texts it 
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occurs once as a one-sided act in which Atum pours life (namely, his 
own Ka) into the gods Shu and Tefnut whom he had created.* Ir is 
similarly used when Ramses 11 is embraced by Ptah, who endows him 
wich the splendor of divine life, symbolized by gold, “the flesh of the 
gods.” Prah spoke: “When I see thee my heart rejoices and 1 receive 
thee in an embrace of gold, I enfold thee with permanence, stability, and 
satisfaction; | endow thee with health and joy of heart; 1 immerse thee 
in rejoicing, joy, gladness of heart, and delights—forever.”"1 
An act of vitalization as efficacious as that of Arum is mentioned in 
the “Tale of che Two Brothers"! when the elder, Anubis, found and re- 
placed che heart in the breast of the dead Bata. At the supreme moment, 
when life was imparted ro Bata, he did not remain passive; there was a 
fusion of life and a mutual act: “’Thereupon one embraced the other.” 
This is precisely what happens also in the case of Horus and Osiris. 
The mutual character of their embrace is made clear in che pyramid 
texts, where Osiris is addressed as follows: 
Thou hast closed chine arms round him, round him; 
His bones stretch themselves, his heart becomes great. 
O Osiris, move thyself ro Horus; go to him; do not go 
away from him. 
Horus has come chat he may acknowledge thee. 
He has beaten and bound Seth for thee; 
For chou art his Ka [Pyr. 585-87]. 
Another pyramid text comes so close vo the Mystery Play that we shall 
quote it first, We translate che third sentence rentarively, using a preg- 
nant sense of che verb akh rather than accepting the usual colorless and 
somewhat inappropriate “It is pleasant for him near thee.” 
O Oniris, this is Horus within thine arms. 
He will support thee. AL 
There is further transfiguration (akh) for him with thee 
In thy name “He of che Horizon (akhet) from which 
Re forch." 
Thou css chy arms round him, round him; 
He will not go away from 
Horus does not allow chee co be ill. 
Horus has put thy enemy under thy feet. 
And rhou livest (again). 
Horus has given chec his children that they may get under 
thee—withour one of them withdrawing—to carry thee. 


Thy mother Nur has spread herself over thee in her name 
“(She of) Sherper.”* She has caused thee 10 be a god 


[Pyr. 636-38]. 
* Sce above, p. 66. 
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Here, then, we find, after che description of the mystic embrace in the 
first four lines, a statement of three lines which might have been recited 
in exactly this form in the Mystery Play, “being ill” being a eaphemism 
for “‘dying.” Later in the play the Children of Horus actually carry 
Osiris, thereby magically effecting his ascent to heaven. The last two 
lines of our pyramid text imply that this ascenr has been complered. 

The Mystery Play, being a ritual rext, is obliged to bring in many de- 
tails which are interspersed among the embrace (scene 33), the carrying 
of the dead king by che Children of Horus (scene 37), and his ascent to 
heaven (scene 38) with an invocation addressed ro Nur. The scene in 
which the Qeni stomacher plays its part (scene 33) comes first. 

It happened that a Qeni stomacher was brought by 
the recitarion priest. 
AL mouse Fous ess his father and rurning to Geb. 
Horus SE to Geb: “1 hold in my embrace this my father 
has become tired. May he become quite strong again." 
“To be tired” tré stands for “to be dead”;" the last sentence may also 
read ‘until he becomes quite strong again.” 

The speech of Horus is interrupted in the papyrus by stage directions 
which identify the Qeni srtomacher unequivocally with Osiris and de- 
clare the Delta city of Pe vo be the locality in which the action takes 
place. The scene immediately following deals, as we have said, with the 
bread and beer, which stand for food and drink in general and which 
cannot be obtained without destroying the life of che corn. 


Se er Sp as 
This means Horus w Weeps because of his father and rurns to Geb. 


ÉREEE “They have put this father of mine into the 


sd directions) Osiris—loaf of bread. 
Horus speaks to Geb: “They have made it necessary to bewail 
him." 


(Stage directions) Isis —Mistress of the house—beer. 
À loaf of bread; a jug of beer. 
This surely is a most remarkable scene. In the middle of a performance 
concerned with the accession of a new ruler, the “death” of the grain is 
bewailed! But perhaps we must approach the text from the opposite an- 
gle. The king bewails his father's death, but the bread and beer which 
serve as properties in this scene indicate that che son's loss is his peo- 
ple’s gain. In any case, no text could illustrate better how intimately the 
notions of kingship and of nature’s generative force were related in 


* See above, p. 63 and chap. 5, n. 9, 
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Egypt. And the text contains further points of interest which are by no 
means obvious but which clarify the working of the Egyptian mind. For 
instance, the death of Osiris is inevitable; and there must, therefore, be 
chose who cause death; but they remain anonymous and are referred to 
as “they.” After the coronation of the king and the reconciliation of all 
discord, there can be no question of proclaiming Seth vicrorious, More- 
over, there is the bread and beer, a boon to rejoice in, and the ineffable 
mystery that Osiris, though always dying in the grain, always revives 
and is at the very moment of this wailing immanent in the Qeni stom- 
acher, “supported” in che embrace of his son. As principal mourner in 
che myth, Isis enrers this scene also. 

The next scene is concerned with woven materials almost certainly 
intended for the winding of the late king’s body. One of the rwo types 
of mummy cloth used is called Seth, no doubt because it serves Osiris; 
but, once it is thus called, it must be made harmless, and so some threads 
are drawn out, This counts as the removal of Seth's legs. The other ma- 
terial, a purple cloth, is identified with Osiris. The whole scene is ex- 
plained in che following words: “This means Horus speaks 10 Osiris 
when he embraces him who embraces him and who says chat he (Osiris) 
must cling to him (Horus).” 

A stage direction indicares chat “the beautiful house,” which is known 
as the place of embalming, was the locale for this performance, There 
is, consequently, no doubt about the main action involved, but the inter- 
pretation of the quotation can follow several lines; and it seems a mere 
matter of predilection which one appears most acceptable. One may 
take Horus’ words to be spoken to the stomacher, which still serves as 
the repository for Osiris. Or one may assume that Horus puts on a new 
garment or cloth made of che purple material. Or one may think, as 
we do, chat che purple material is used as mummy cloth but is first 
“charged” by contact wich che king or with che Qeni stomacher worn 
by the king. The latrer action might serve to transfer what is immortal 
in Osiris from the stomacher ro the mummy cloth and so ro che mum- 
my. 

Le that the embalming of the body is completed, the Spirit-seekers 
start to look for Osiris. The rigid composition of our ext, in which 
scenes of identical pattern are added one to the other, leaves open the 
possibility that this secking and finding was the last part of the action 
described in the previous scene; in other words, chat Osiris was “found”? 
in the embrace of his son by che Spirit-scekers. It is also possible char 
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they now “find” the “spirit” of Osiris in the embalmed mummy or in 
the property representing the mummy in the play. This finding might 
confirm the transfer of Osiris’ spirit from the Qeni stomacher to the 
mummy cloth. The Spirit-seekers are said to be che “Children of Hor- 
us” of myrhology. À vignette shows that they carry eicher a statue of 
the late king or possibly his mummy or an effigy of the mummy (the 
manner of carrying in the ideographic vignette need not be of conse- 
quence) ; and Horus, the king, addresses vo them the words he used in the 
pyramid text quoted above, namely, “Go under him.” The two phrases 
with which all our scenes start distinguish here with particular clarity 
the ritual act and its mythological interpretation: 


It happened that the Spirit-seckers carried the king's father in 
their arms. 
That means Horus orders his children to carry Osiris. 


The Spirit-seekers next make a sort of heavenly ladder and invoke 
the sky-goddess, the mother of Osiris, to take her child to heaven. On 
che hum-n plane two priestesses, representing Isis and Nephthys, are 
now chosen for his cult.1? Some of the cloth mentioned before is handed 
to che “Master of the (King's) Largess”’* and finally given to the Spirit- 
scckers. Ir would seem that here the practical arrangements were made 
for the final wrapping of the mummy, the preceding dealings with the 
cloth having been in the nature of ritual preparations. In the midst of 
these arrangements there is one scene which may have a religious sig- 
nificance. Food is brought in, and the rext seems to say chat it is “for 
bringing the Spirit-scekers into the Dual Shrines while they kiss the 
earth.” Is this merely to complete cheir services with sacrifices before 
the ancestral spirits of whom the late king is now one? Or are they 
supposed to bring with them the spirir of the late king whom they have 
sought and found to unite him with che orher ancestral spirits? Do they 
do this, perhaps, by adding some object connected with the late king 
to che standards and other sacred objects kept in the Dual Shrines? AI 
this remains uncertain, though the general import of the action is clear. 

The performance now comes to an end wich a large meal served ro 
the notables from East and West. The commentary recalls that of the 
token meal following the coronauon. It says: ‘That means Horus 
counts his Eye and lets the gods receive their heads,” with the possible 
continuation (though the papyrus is damaged) : “Horus speaks ro Thoth: 


* See above, p. 82. 
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“Pur my Eye into their mouths so chat it is acclaimed."” This scene gath- 
ers up and brings to fruition the preparations of Part IV in which the 
king was invested with all kinds of produce of the land, called rhe 
“Eye of Horus.” Here, in the last scene, it is available in abundance for 
the people. It is also likely that in this scene the rwo main currents of the 
play were felt ro merge. Besides the coronation of the new king the 
Egyptian concept of kingship brought up at this moment the relation to 
his predecessor as an active and inspiring one. The festive meal cast a 
spell of prosperity over che reign which it had inaugurated. But it also 
implied reliance upon the beneficial influence which the late king, whose 
body was now safely interred, would exercise upon the fertility of the 
land. 


PART IV. KINGSHIP AND THE DIVINE 
POWERS IN NATURE 


CHAPTER 12 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


We must now consider his place in the world of che gods. We are, 

en, confronted by che vast and labyrinthine structure of Egyp- 

tian religion. We cannot hope to recover a complete plan. But we shall 

find that certain avenues of approach lead to revealing vistas into its 
intérior. 

The clue ro the understanding of many individual gods, cults, and 
usages is lost. If divinity was power, the form in which power was 
recognized was a matter of personal experience which had to be ac- 
cepted by the community and established by tradition; in this manner 
the details of the cules originated.! We lack che data required to recon- 
struct this process and thereby ro explain it. “Précisément parce que le 
caprice de l’homme et le hasard des circonstances ont eu tant de part 
à leur genèse, les dieux ne se prêrent pas à des catégories rigoureuses. … 
Aucune loi n'a présidé à leur naissance, non plus qu'à leur développe- 
ment. … On pourrait dire, de même, que chaque dieu déterminé est 
contingent, alors que la totalité des dieux, ou plutôt le dieu en général, 
est nécessaire. ""? We have seen, in discussing an important god like 
Horus, how many questions must remain unanswered; * and, in fact, the 
central problem, the relation berween god and falcon, seems entirely 
insoluble. To quote another instance, if we are satisfied chat the nature 
of the lioness explains why the goddess Sekhmet is feared as a warrior, 
we are left with che enigma of her Bubastire form—a Mistress of Joy. 
The form of a deity’s principal manifestation gives but a limited insight 
into its character. For, when power is not merely acknowledged as 
existing but recognized as a god, it is endowed with the attributes of 

ity. The throne which “makes” che king is the Great Magician 
Isis, but also che loving mother of Horus and the devoted wife of 
Osiris. Thus the name and symbol of a deiry—here che throne—may 
come to mean very litele.* 

Current literature on Egyprian religion rends ro gloss over our igno- 

* Sce above, p. 37. 
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rance in essential matters. It treats the gods as counters by means of 
which the enormous mass of material can be ordered. This procedure is 
legicimare if ir is remembered that che values af the counters remain un- 
known, a fact obscured by the spurious precision of our classificatory 
terms: local gods, animal gods, cosmic gods, erc. 

Sometimes it is maintained that the features of Egyptian religion 
most difficult for us to comprehend belong to a prehistoric age whence 
they survive in our historical sources. But these strange features are any- 
thing but survivals. They are of the essence of Egyptian religion, de- 
monstrably active throughout its existence. Amon, who rose to promi- 
nence only in the New Kingdom, nevertheless became associated with 
animals, the goose and che ram, in the manner of the oldest gods in the 
country. The Ogdoad of frogs and snakes, supposed to have brought 
forth the sun from the primeval slime at Hermopolis, were honored in 
later times with a sanctuary and regular worship at Thebes—tributes far 
surpassing any paid vo them in earlier days. 

Another primitive feature characterizing Egyptian religion is the in- 
definite demarcation of che spheres of action of individual gods. We 
find that temples erected by Ramses II and Ramses III are dedicated to 
specialized forms of Amon endowed with individuality of their own and 
clearly distinct from the great god of Karnak,® though a relation exists 
between them. On the other hand, when one of the great gods is shown 
as receiving the produce of all the different districts and towns of 
Egypr, the personifications of these localities are all described, and 
sometimes depicted, as manifestations of the god who receives their of- 
ferings, and whose single nature is thus seen 10 pervade the whole land. 
In fact, the tendency to particularize and to recognize gods in every 
field and on every occasion where power becomes manifest is counter- 
acted by a tendency to expansion and an approach to universality which 
is inherent in the very notion of divine power.® The two tendencies are 
part of religious experience and are, therefore, active at all periods. 

The study of polytheism is bound to present difficulies; these are ag- 
gravated by our own religious experience. No pantheon is a systematic 
whole, but we cannot help looking for order where there is none. Gos- 
pel, Torah, and Islam are teachings which must be transmitred, which 
must, therefore, be fairly consistent, and which can be so because they 
are concerned with the revelation of a single god. In the ancient world 
the ephemeral Aten eulr of Akhenaten was the only religion of chis 
type, as it was the only one ro demand adherence. Normally the diver- 
sity of actuality was reflected in many unco-ordinated beliefs, each of 
which was appropriate to certain circumstances. 
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The moon, for example, could be viewed in a variery of ways: it was 
one of the eyes of Horus, the primeval sky-god.* Since the moon wanes, 
ic was the Eye damaged by Seth and regained by Horus; and because 
che Eye counted as the most precious of Horus’ possessions (especially 
in connection with his father),t the moon was the subject of unlimited 
identifications, However, ir could also be viewed as a manifestation of 
Osiris.f It was the cwin of the sun and was, possibly in connection 
with Pharaoh, personified as Khonsu, who became the child of Amon 
and Mut at Karnak. But the moon as time-reckoner—an aspect impor- 
tant already in early times—was personified as Thoth, who counted as 
the scribe of che gods and hence as god of wisdom, the owner of various 
secret books. Moreover, Thoth played a part in solar myths and the 
myths of Osiris. Thoth—but not Khonsu—was symbolized by the ibis 
and the baboon for reasons which we cannot gauge. The goddess Nekh- 
bet also counted as the moon.? 

If a single natural phenomenon can be viewed in so many different 
ways, it is evident that distinct gods are likely to differ so thoroughly 
that they seerm connected with separate cheologies, although they are 
members of one national pantheon. But to expect from Egypt a coherent 
body of religious doctrine means looking for a single tree where there is 
multifarious growth. 

In studying polytheism, then, we can no more outline a basic doc- 
trine than we can hope vo describe in full che variety of forms in which 
it found expression.° Another approach to its understanding is possible, 
however, When we survey the religious vexrs of Egypt, we find that 
certain motifs recur with great frequency. They determine certain 
broad spheres which the Egyptians recognized as manifestations of che 
divine, For the theme of this book three of these spheres are of special 
importance: the power in the sun, the power in che earth, and the power 
in that class of animals which formed early man's most precious pos- 
session—cartle. 

These three spheres of divine manifestation were not kept strictly 
separate; the recognition of power in the sun, for instance, is shot 
through with images and thoughts derived from the other two. On the 
one hand, the sun is a “golden calf borne by the heavenly cow’”; on the 
other, he is Khepri, “he who becomes,” ‘he who came forth (by him- 
self,” or, more fully, “the beerle who comes forth from the earth."”# 
Sometimes the powers of earth and sun are viewed as one, In a curious 
dialogue with Osiris, Arum predicts the destruction of the world he 
has created and his own reversal to the shape of “a snake whom nobody 
* See above, p. 37. See above, p. 131. 1 Sec below, pp. 195-96. 
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knows,” chus revealing that the secret nature of the sun-creator is one 
with the universal symbol of chthonic life. Bur this interpenetration of 
che three sets of concepts is what we should expect. For we are dealing, 
not with a systematic cosmology, but with religious experience, The 
mysterious forces of life which are worshiped as breaking forth tri- 
umphantly in the sun’s daily rising, the earth's fruitfulness, and the fer- 
tility of the herds need not be separared by man, who is the beneficiary 
ofthem all. Nevertheless, we observe char, according ro the direction in 
which reflection moved, images of one rather than another sphere pre- 
vailed. Thus the divine power manifest in the sun is associated primarily 
with creation; the divine power in cattle primarily with procreation; rhe 
divine power in the earth primarily with resurrection. 

Many pcoples have used solar or chthonic images or animal symbols 
to express their relationship with the surrounding world in religious 
terms. Peculiarly Egyptian is the simulrançcous use of these chree sets of 
images; their connotation of creation, resurrection, and procreation; 
and the religious significance attached ro them. Moreover, they domi- 
nate the religious texts to such an extent chat, if we add kingship (in the 
form Horus succeeding Osiris), it is hardly an exaggeration to say chat 
Egyptian religious thought moved within che confines of these four con- 
cepts and that Egyptian religion, in so far as it became articulate, was 
cireumscribed by them. All chat fell outside their scope is lost ro us or 
appears in unconnected fragments. 

This applies not only to early Egyptian beliefs but also to their sur- 
vival as unusual crecds; and ir also applies vo the popular beliefs of his- 
toric times. Thus all we know of the god Khnum can be summarized as 
follows: he appeared in the form of a ram, was a creator-god, and made 
living beings on a potter's wheel (Fig. 23). At Elephantine he was be- 
lieved to guard the sources of che Nile and hence to influence the in- 
undation. At Antinoë and Abydos, Khnum the ram was viewed as che 
husband of Heget the frog'* Moreover, he was identified with 
Re, Shu Geb, and Osiris; and hymns of Greco-Roman rimes as- 
cribe the qualities and achievements of these gods to Khnum, interspers- 
ing phrases vo this effect with the disjecta membra of a more original 
faich which we just now summarized but cannot comprehend.14 We are 
similarly at a loss when we read that the Apis bull at Sagqara is desig- 
nated by the complex “Osiris-Apis-Atum-Horus in one, the grear 
god.” We realize that this represents an attempt vo render the complete 
devorion of his worshipers who recognized in their god Osiris who van- 
quished death," Arum the creator, and Horus the most comprehensive of 
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early cosmic gods. The detail which eludes us is, precisely, the original 
character and meaning of Apis. 

The completeness with which the doctrines and images of power in 
the sun, power in cattle, and power in the earth dominate the religious 
texts in Egypt demonstrates their overwhelming importance, at least for 
che licerate Egyprians. The prevalence of these conceptions transcends 
the chaos of local cults and entirles us to speak of Egyptian religion as à 
distinctive creed. If ‘each definite god is dependent upon many condi- 
tions while che rotality of the gods, or rather the god in general is neces- 
sary,” we seem to have found, in the three spheres which we shall srudy 
now, some of the characteristics which in Egypt pertained “necessarily" 
to the category of che divine. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE POWER IN THE SUN: CREATION 


A. THE KING, IMAGE OF RE 


N THE Turin Papyrus and in the History of Manetho, the sun-god 
figures as the first king of Egypt. Whether named Re, Khepri, or 
Atum,' he is che prototype of Pharaoh; and the texts abound in 

phrases drawing the comparison.* Even if we allow for the flattery and 
the florid style of many of the documents, there remains che definite im- 
pression chat these phrases were no mere figures of speech, A survey of 
the metaphors in Egyptian literature reached the conclusion chat “with 
relatively few exceptions all metaphors and similes introducing the sun 
refer vo the king"? The king was recognized as the successor of the 
Creator, and his view was so prevalent that comparisons berween the 
sun and Pharaoh unavoidably possessed rheological overtones. When 
we read over and over again that che king is like che sun, we remember 
that in che coronation ritual this choughr, far from being a mere meta- 
phor, determined the form which part of the rites assumed. Simularly 
the king's accession was timed for sunrise, and the same verb denoted 
che sun’s daily appearance and the appearance of Pharaoh at public func- 
üons. Hence the vizier Rekhmire explained the closeness of his associa- 
tion with the sovereign in the following words: ‘1 saw his person in his 
(real) form—Re the Lord of Heaven, the King of che Two Lands, when 
he shone forth—the solar disk (Aten), when he showed himself."”: 

And yet it would be an error ro put che relation berween Pharaoh and 

Re on a par with chat of Pharaoh and Horus. The king was Horus in- 
carnate. He was not one with the sun. At his death his “divine body co- 
alesced wirh its sire,” “che body of the god joined him who had made 
him.""t The Egyptians, as we have seen, conceived kingship as an insti- 
tution involving rwo generations. This conception is most clearly ex- 
pressed in the figures of Horus and Osiris, but it lost nothing of its valid- 
iry when the king was viewed as successor to Re. Here, 100, the living 
king was not idenrical with his facher.* The tendency of mythopocic 
* See below, pp. 306-9. t See above, p. 101, 
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thought to transform resemblances into identity was counterbalanced 
by the conviction that Pharaoh, though divine, was distinct from his 
predecessor. Nevertheless, these rwo shared certain essential attribures; 
and this consubstantiality found expression in the studied similarities 
berwcen royal acts and solar events in such ceremonies as accession and 
coronation. Ie could be said: “’Thou art the living likeness of chy father 
Atum of Heliopolis (for) Authoritative Utterance is in thy mouth, Un- 
derstanding is in thy heart, thy speech is the shrine of Truth (rat). 
Royal titles are usually followed by some such phrase as “endowed with 
life unco eternity like Re”; and we have seen that the king, like Re, 
possessed che untarnished brigheness of gold.* The following inscription 
demonstrates the definite meanings which the comparisons berween god 
and king often possess; ir gives divine parallels for three royal appear- 
ances: 


The Sed festival took place ar set times; hence the temporal qualifica- 
tion of the sun-god’s appearance in the last line in contrast with the pre- 
ceding rwo, Ir was because the Sed festival consisted in a renewal of 
kingship chat its divine prototype was found in the renewal of Re’s rule 
at che start of an annual cycle. 

We leave the scope of comparisons altogether when we hear that the 
king occupies che “chrone of Artum,""* for the sun-god had actually been 
the first occupant of che seat of power which each Pharaoh found at his 
disposal; Tuthmosis III was called “he who is upon the throne of 
Atum.”# The kingly occupant of that throne referred to the rule of the 
Creator with wo stock phrases: he prided himself with having achieved 
“what had not been done since the time of Re” (or “since the begin- 
ning’’), or, alternarely, he claimed to have restorad conditions “as they 
were in the beginning.” These rwo phrases are not in conflict with each 
other, for, in so far as the king had made innovations, he had merely 
made manifest what had been potentially present in the plan of creation. 
And both phrases illustrate the Egyptian tendency to view the world as 
static; the order established at che beginning of the world was consid- 
ered to be normative for all times. Of this order the king was the cham- 

ion. 
Ÿ Pharaoh's rule, then, was the image of the rule of Re. But 1f Re had 

® See above, pp. 46 and 135. 
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been che first king of Egypt, he had ruled by a right which none could 
claim after him. The universe was his because he had made it. 

The attribure of Creator was given ro many gods; im fact, most tem- 
ples claimed it for their deities. But though it is generally assumed that 
chis is an original situation and that all ‘local gods"” were viewed as 
crearors of che universe by their devotees, this is by no means certain, In 
any case, we find char rhroughout Egypt in historical times the sun is 
held ro be the primary source of creative energy! 

This view is not, of course, confined to Egypt: 

Creation does not necessarily mean € sornerhi 
to the eastern mind it sers de des of repen of 0 coëmos: a ee 
material is chere already and the act of creation consists in forming the chaotic material 


inco à living organism. . . .. We found the same idea in connectuios with the 
2 teurs 


years.!° 

In che jubilant hymn on the accession of Merenptah,* these same phe- 
nomena are grarefully acknowledged as due vo che accession of the prop- 
er ruler. Since Pharaoh maintains che cosmic order, his rule is truly an 
image of the rule of Re. We have seen how Hatshepsut was greeted by 
the gods with the words, “Welcome, O daughter of Amon. Behold thy 
law and order in the land”? “Thy"' is the word that matters in this 


The analogy wich Re is stressed especially at che coronation, which 
can be regarded as the creation of a new epoch after a dangerous inter- 
ion of che harmony between society and nature—a situation, chere- 
fore, which partakes of the quality of the creation of the universe. This 
is well illustraced by a rext containing a curse of the king’s enemies who 
are compared with Apophis, the snake of darkness whom Re destroys 
at dawn. But there is a curious addirion ro the comparison: “They will 
be like the serpent Apophis on New Year's morn.”"# 

The qualification ‘on New Year’s morn” can only be explained as an 
intensification: the snake is defeared at every sunrise, but the New Year 
celebrates creation and daily renewal as well as che opening of the new 
annual cycle. In che texts the concepts of creation, sunrise, and kingly 
rule are continually merged; the verb 44 (which marks the appearance 

* Ses above, p. 57.  Sce above, p. 105. 
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of Pharaoh on the throne) denotes sunrise and is written wirh the hiero- 
glyph & chat depicts the sun rising over the Primeval Hill We 
must, then, survey in some detail how creation was imagined by the 
Egyptians and view in their proper context the many allusions to it 
which we have met in the texts. 


H. CREATION AND CIRCUIT 


According ro Egyprian beliefs che sun had emerged from the primeval 
ocean, Nun, to begin its work of creation. Evidence chat this belief was 
held firmly throughout the land is found in the Memphite Theology, 
which sets forth a different doctrine; it proclaims that Prah, che chthon- 
ic god of Memphis, was the creator of the universe; * but it could do 
this only by underpinning, as it were, the solar creation story. Prah 
could not be made a sun-god, being of the earth; but he was equated with 
the Eight who served at Hermopolis as a conceptualization of chaos.f 
The Eight broughe forth the sun from the primeval waters; hence they 
existed before him. They were called “the fathers and mothers who 
made the light” or even ‘the waters that made che lighr." The Mem- 
phite Theology could inrervene at this point in the accepted account of 
creation and, by che identification of Prah-Ta-Tjenen—Prah the Risen 
Land—wirh the Eight primordial elements of chaos, establish che su- 
premacy of the divine powers in the earth over chose in cattle and in the 
sun. 

Bur these teachings never affected popular beliefs. The sun whose 
daily rising repeated his appearance on the First Day remained for the 
Egyptians the Creator. À morning song addresses him: 

Thou nisest, thou risest, when chou comest forth from the 

rrquoslaensee self again on the place of yesterda 

Dies Di vin une Lois ete où IE 2 
In a more didactic text the sun-god is quoted as saying: “Only after I 
came into being did all chat was created come into being, Many are the 
shapes that came forth from my mouth.# The sky had not come into be- 
ing; che earth had not come into being. . . .. I found no place where I 
could stand.”"17 The last sentence indicates what had to be the first act 
of the sun-god. Within the expanse of che primeval waters he created 
dry land, the Primeval Hill, which became the center of che earth, or at 
least the place round which the earth solidified.* Local traditions dif- 
fered as regards the details; but everywhere the site of creation, the 

* See above, pp. 27-30. t See below, pp. 154-55. 
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first land to emerge from chaos, was thought to have been charged with 
vital power. And each god counting as Creator was made to have some 
connection with this Hill. We have seen that Ptah, as earth-god, was 
actually declared to be che Hill itself as Ptah-Ta-Tjenen, for the notion 
of a primeval hill is not dependent on the belief chat the Creator is a 
sun-god. In fact, each and every temple was supposed to stand on it— 
another instance of the primitive vendency to stress relationship and 
participation to che point of identity. This thought is applied even 10 
temples buile quite late in che history of Egypt. For in a static world, a 

an innovation, is viewed as the making explicir of what was in- 
tended (and therefore potentially present) from the very beginning, The 
Prolemaic temple of Philae is inscribed: “This (the temple) came into 
being-when nothing at all had yet come into being and the earth was 
still lying in darkness and obscurity.”"* And Hatshepsur states in an in- 
scription: “I know chat Karnak is the Light Mountain (horizon) upon 
carth, the venerable hill of primeval beginning (liverally ‘of the first 
time’), the healthy eye of the Lord of All—his favorite place which car- 
ries his beauty and encompasses his suite.""# Somerimes, but very rare- 
ly, the king, like the sun, is called “Lord of AÏl";* buc this inscripuon of 
Hatshepsut allows us to recognize che subrler shades of distinction be- 
rween the sun and his successor on the chrone of Egypt. The queen, by 
beautifying Karnak, honored the center from which the creation took 
its start. Creation had been che work of Amon-Re, but his daughter 
Hatshepsut, partaking of his nature, performed a creative act when 
building the vemple, for this made manifest a hidden truth (“1 know 
that Karnak, erc.”). 

The identity of the temples with the Primeval Hill amounts ro a shar- 
ing of essential quality and is expressed in their names* and in their ar- 
chitectural arrangements by means of ramps or steps. Each temple rose 
from its entrance through its successive courts and halls co che Holy of 
Holies, which was thus situated at a point noticeably higher than che en- 
trance, There the statue, barge, or fetish of che god was kept, resting 
upon the Primeval Hill. There is some evidence ro show chat the throne 
of Pharaoh—himself a god—also imirated the Primeval Hill= Ir was 
reached by steps and was sometimes placed upon a double stairway. In 
writing, 100, single or double flights of stairs symbolize the Primeval 
Hill. 

Similar forms were used in funerary architecture, for the plot of 
ground from which creation proceeded was obviously a deposicory of 

* See above, p. 57, 
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creative energy powerful enough to carry anyone who might be buried 
chere through the crisis of death ro rebirth. Ir is for this reason that 
foncrary figurines appear at che top of a light of stairs (Fig. 33). Origi- 
nally this equation of the romb wich the Primeval Hill was effected by 
the king, the likeness of Re among men, and it found its clearest expres- 
sion in the royal tombs. Even in the Ninetcenth Dynasty, Seti l's ceno- 
taph at Abydos supported the sarcophagus upon an island rising from the 
subsoil water which was identified with Nun; and the island was made 
co resemble che hieroglyph of the Primeval Hill by the addition of two 
antithetic dummy staircases.# Another architectural symbol forthe Hill, 
che pyramid, was introduced in the Third Dynasty and modified in the 
Fourth. Djoser changed the superstructure of che royal tomb from the 
flat oblong mound, the mastaba, in use at least from Menes' days, and 
realized the equation of his resting-place wich the fountainhead of emerg- 
ing life, the Primeval Hill, by giving his tomb the shape of a step pyra- 
mid, a three-dimensional form, as it were, of the lieroglyph 2 for 
the Hill. The kings of the Fourth Dynasty substituted the true pyramid, 
which was che specific Heliopolitan form of the Primeval Hill, the Ben- 
ben 


In Heliopolis there was a place called “The High Sand"# which was 
part of the sun temple and no doubt counted as the Primeval Hill. But 
che first piece of solid matter actually created by Atum in che primeval 
ocean was also shown at Heliopolis, and one can imagine it enshrined 
upon this “High Sand.” This first solid substance was a stone, the 
Benben; and it had originated from a drop of the seed of Arum which 
fell into che primeval ocean* Immediately after this, Arum created 
out of himself the first pair of the gods, who chen became the ancestors 
of all ochers. 

À pyramid text succinctly describes these first events: 


Atum-Khepri, thou wert high as (the) Hill. 

Thou didst shine forth as Benben 

In the Benben Temple in Heliopolis. 

Thou didst spit out Shu; 

Thou didst spew out Tefnut. 

Thou didst put thine arms round them with chy Ka 
So that chy Ka was in them [Pyr. 1652-53]. 


The dererminative, in che pyramid texts, shows a tapering, somewhar 
conical shape for the Benben stone, which became stylized for use in 
architecture as a small pyramid, che pyramidion; covered with gold foil, 
it was held aloft by che long shaft of che obelisk { and shone in the 
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rays of the sun, whom the obelisks glorified.* In the Old Kingdom in 
the Sun Temple of Neuserre, a huge obelisk of masonry rose upon a base 
perhaps imitating che “High Sand.” 

Outside Heliopolis the Primeval Hill was differently conceived, At 
Hermopolis it was an island in a lake—which symbolized the primeval 
warers—and was called the “Isle of Flames” with 4 clear allusion to the 
glow of char momentous sunrise ofthe First Day. In the pyramid texts a 
curious writing of the “island of appearance (or ‘of sunrise' =) of 
the earth" obviously reflects the same line of thoughr.®* 

The waters surrounding the Primeval Hill were, naturally, che waters 
of chaos; these, personified in the god Nun, were still su: to sur- 
round the earth, an inexhaustible reserve of latent life and fertility. And 
the subsoil water, as well as the Nile Hood, was thought to flow out 
from Nun. Since the Primeval Hill was the place of sunrise and creation, 
and hence the place of rebirth and resurrection, the waters of Nun which 
surrounded it became those waters of death which, in the imaginations 
of many peoples, separate the world of the living from the world of the 
dead.#? Revealing is a pyramid text in which King Pepi calls on the 
ferryman to ferry him “to chat Eastern side of Heaven, where the gods 
are born, when comes char hour of labor (Dawn)"" (Pyr. 1382). Le is 
clear thac this water which che dead must cross is also the water in 
which they are purified and in which Re bathes before each sunrise, re- 
peauing his pristine emergence from the waters of chaos.2 

The imagery from the solar sphere deeply affected Egyptian thought 
and culture, and the Egyptian always dwelt with particular pleasure 

upon the emergence of the sun from the waters, There was 

familiar + in that thought which brought che mystery and the marvel of 
creation closer without annihilating it. Every year, after a hot summer, 
when the Nile had risen and covered the parched lands and renewed 
their fertility by the silt which it brought, some high piece of ground 
would emerge from the slowly receding innundation and herald the be- 
ginning of a new season of fruitfulness. Wirh delight, they piled image 
upon image for this phase of the act of creation. Sometimes the sun-god 
was said vo have appeared as à small child, seared within a lotus Aower 
which had been mysteriously lifted above the water. Sometimes a large 
egg had appeared from which the sun-child emerged; or the goose of 
Amon-Re had flown from it, its honking the first sound in the waste of 
water. 

The best preserved of these stories relates ro Hermopolis in Middle 
Egypt. Here chaos had been conceptualized in eight weird creatures fit 
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to inhabit the primeval slime. Four were snakes and four frogs or toads. 
They were male and female, and they brought forth the sun. They were 
not part of the created universe, but of chaos itself, as cheir names show. 
Nun was the formless primeval ocean, and his female counterpart, 
Naunet, was che sky over it. Or perhaps it would be better to say that 
Nun was chaotic primeval matter, Naunet primeval space, Naunet be- 
came, in the created universe, the anti-sky which bent over the Nether- 
world, a counterpart and mirrored likeness of Nut, just as Nun became 
Okeanos, surrounding the earth and supparting it. The next pair of the 
Ogdoad were Kuk and Kauker, the Illimirable and the Boundless. Then 
came Huh and Hauher, Darkness and Obscurity; and, finally, Amon and 
Amaunet, the Hidden and Concealed Ones. 1f we allow that some of 
these gods, such as Nun and Naunert, represent primordial elements, the 
uncreared material out of which cosmos came forth, then Amon and 
Amaunet represent air and wind, elements sufficiently chaotic, since 
“che wind blowerh where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth” (John 3:8), 
Amon could therefore be conceived in later times as the dynamic ele- 
ment of che chaos, the mainspring of creation, the breath of life in dead 
marrer. But his is not the original conception, which simply, by means 
of che Ogdoad, made rhe chaos more specific, more apt ro be under- 
stood. On che Isle of Flames che Eight mysteriously made the sun-god 
come forth from the waters, and therewith cheir function was fulfilled. 
This story was not the only one ro be wold. We have seen how the 
Egyptians admitted che validiry of images which would seem to us 
mutually exclusive but which were acceptable to them as adequare em- 
bodiments of certain aspects of a process or situation. If, therefore, che 
sun is considered not primarily as the creator but as a heavenly body, it 
is his regular appearance and disappearance which must be accounted 
for. Hence it was said that the sky was a woman bent over the earth and 
bringing forth each morning the sun, each evening the stars. According 
ro some versions, they pass through her body while they are invisible. 
More generally it is believed that at that time they pass through the 
Netherworld, completing a never ending circuit. But the other view, 
h more primitive, is obviously more in kecping with the image of 

the sky bearing the heavenly bodies when they appear. When the notion 
of world cireuit prevails, chat of che sky-mother may be superseded; and 
we find that the sun is supposed ro complete his journey by boat, chang- 
ing craft at dusk and dawn. Yet chis notion is hardly younger chan the 
other, for in the pyramid texts we find the sun on his journey using the 
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most primitive craft known to man—the reed floats which are used even 
now by some Nubians.#? 

In addition, imagination concerned wirch the sun is not keprt free from 
contamination with à different sphere of divine manifestations, that of 
cartle. The sun-child is suckled by a cow on the Isle of Flames; the sun 
is a powerful bull; che sky itself is a cow.* The ease with which rhese 
distinct spheres are made to overlap, even in pictorial art, is difficult for 
us ro understand, So we may see the cow of heaven studded with stars 
and with the sun-boat sailing along her body (Fig. 34), or a woman 
bending over che earth upon which the sun, whom she has borne, falls 
down merely to take wing again as a beetle (Fig. 35).4 Or we may read 
in the pyramid texts: “Thou hast sailed through che Winding Waterway 
....4as à star, Sailing the Great Green (Ocean) which is under che 
body of Nut” (Pyr. 802). Or ler us look at the “Book of Who Is in the 
Nerherworld,”" which describes the nightly journey of the sun from 
west to east, Ît demonstrates with particular clarity that the daily sun- 
rise partakes of the quality of the first sunrise, for, in the last “space” 
that connects nighe and day, Netherworld and the world of the living, 
we find four members of the Ogdoad present to bring the sun forth at 
dawn as they had done at the time of creation, The “space” in which 
the journey ends is called the ‘‘connecting darkness'" because it corre- 
sponds to the chickness of che earth which Aoats upon Nun and connects 
the heavens wirh the cupola of che anti-sky: 

This mis rer ee he re de drostele + Nun and 
Naunet, Kuk and Kauket are in this space in order to have che God re- 


born when he proceeds from the Netherworld and settles in the Morning Boat and 
pears between the thighs of Nur.® F 


Here, again, we find the image of the boat and the image of birth com- 
bined in a manner which is unacceprable to us. Even so we should not 
speak of confusion; in matters of so much moment for the ancients this 
accusation scems an absurd presumption. It is more likely chat the texts, 
as well as representations such as the boats sailing along the body of the 
star-decked cow (Fig. 34) are, as it were, synthetic symbols, opening 
the possibility for the Egyptian to develop any particular aspect or image 
which the situation might require. 

In fact, the course of che sun, and its culmination in the sunrise, pos- 
sesses many more aspects than those covered by che images of a boating 

® See below, chap. 14. 
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journey and birth; and each of these aspects possesses significance for 
the king, who appears as the image of Re in all of them. 

The dramatic quality of the sun's course is acknowledged by the 
stories of battles which he has to fight. In Egypt, as in Babylon and 
Rome, che sun is Sol Invictus, Every sunrise is a victory over che dark- 
ness, every sunset à forcible entrance into the Netherworld where dan- 
gers crowd in upon the sun-god. The “Book” from which we have just 
quoted and similar papyri like the “Book of Gates” and che “Book of 
Apophis,"” recount the barrles hour by hour." However, these rexts are 
only known in the New Kingdom, and the dramatics of conflict play a 
more subordinate part in Egypt than anywhere else, since the Egyptians 
viewed the world as essentially static. 

The natural processes are also sacred. This is acknowledged by the 
repeated purifications which the sun undergoes in his circuit, the best 
known of which is his bathing before dawn when he rises “in his red 
garments.""# We have seen how the dead king undergoes these very 
purificarions when joining the cosmic circuir.* An account of Piankhi's 
visit ro Heliopolis stresses the parallelism berwcen che sun and che living 
king who bathed before dawn in the sacred pool (representing Nun) 
while preparing to adore the sun ac its rising." 

The regularity of the sun's movements suggested (besides vicrory 
and order and immortality as rebirths without end) the chought of in- 
flexible justice and an ubiquitous judge. Thus its behavior acquired an 
cthical quality. The king is judge pre-eminently as the image and repre- 
sentation of Re.” Now chis thought, that the sun maintains justice, 1s, 
again, not peculiar vo Egypt. The sun-god Shamash inspired Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, to compose his code of laws; and an Assyrian proverb 
asks: “Where may che fox flee from the sun?”# But in Egypt the notion 
reccived a peculiar coloring from the fact that justice was part of an 
established order creared by Re. Hence Re guards, protects, and vindi- 
cates his own work when he maintains justice, We must recall char 
Re’s daughter is the goddess Maat—“truth, established order, righr 
order""—by whom the gods are said “to live." Her figure is presented 10 
them in the daily ritual —a concrete form to render an abstract idea ex- 
actly resembling the imbibing of good fortune by the royal nursling;t 
and the king, 100, is addressed with che phrase: “Thy speech is the 
shrine of Maar."” In fact, it is by means of the concept of Maar chat che 
essential affinity of god and king is expressed when Harshepsut writes: 

* See above, pp. 117-148, 121. t Sec above, p. 74. 
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“T have made brighr Maat which he (Re) loves. 1 know that he lives by 
it. Iris my bread; I eat of its brightness; I am a likeness from his limbs, 
one with him.""# Because che king is the son of Re, “a likeness from his 
limbs,”” he lives by Maat, as part of the order of creation. 

The inexhaustible significance which the sun possessed for the Egyp- 
tians as the embodiment of the divine appears in the poetry ro which it 
gave rise.# We shall not quote the famous hymns of Akhenaren,# which 
appeal to our sensibilities because of the minimum of theological, and the 
elaborarion of natural, detail. Instead we shall give a hymn from the 
preceding reign precisely because it brings into play so many of the 
themes and associations which we have discussed separately. The dif- 
ferent names of the sun are used here ro some purpose: Re was an al- 
most neutral term for the sun; Atum, meaning possibly “the All” or the 
“Not (Yer) Being,” referred to the sun as derniurge; Khepri (“He 
Who Becomes”}, appearing as a beetle, applied mostly to the morning 
sun; while the Aten, proclaimed to be the one god by Akhenaten, was 
for the Egyptians in general the actual heavenly body, the orb of the 
sun. Harakhre, the falcon, as we have seen, referred to the ancient sky- 
god Horus as manifest in the most powerful object in the sky;* while 
Khnum, the god of the cataract region, gave shape to the formless as a 
potter (Fig. 23). 

Hail to thee, sun disk (Aten) of the day! 
Creator of all, 

Who made cheir hfe; 

Great falcon, feathered in many hues, 

Who came into being to lift himself; 

Who came into being by himself, without sire; 
Eldest Horus who dwellest upon Nut; 

Whom one acclaims when he shines forth 

And likewise at his setting. 


Thou who shapest what the earth produces, 

Khnum and Se of men; ee 

Who hast raken possession of the Two Lands 

From the greatest to the smallest of chat which is 
in them; 

Patient artist, 

Great in perseverance at Ie works; 

Couragcous shepherd driving his and goars, 

Their refuge, made so Le may live, fT 


Hurrying, approaching, running, 

Khepri, ki ly born, 

Who lifrs his beauty to the body of Nur 
* Sce above, p. 38. 
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Avod illuminates che Two Lands with his disk; 
Primeval god who created himself, 

Who secs what he should do; Sole Lord 

Who reaches daily the ends of the lands 

And views those who walk rherc; 

Who rises in the sky in the shape of the sun, 

That he ma create the seasons out of the months— 


He lee the limbs grow faint and then embraces them; 
Every land prays daily at his rising in his praise.** 

As pictorial equivalents of such hymns we figure two vignerres of a 
type common in papyri and on coffins of the New Kingdom (Figs. 36 
and 37). They represent the sun's course in a synthetic rendering of its 
rising and setting.# The mountains, depicted with parallel lines and 
dots, serve for East and West. Bur the falcon wirh che sun disk, though 
representing the sun-god as “Horus of the Horizon,” ar the same rime 
forms wich his support the hieroglyph for West. The goddess of the 
West, offering water with her hands (Fig. 37), also appears in a pyra- 
mid text quoted below.* Among the adorants of the sun we see Isis and 
Nephchys, brought in from the Osiris cycle, and the Rekhyt and Hene- 
meme, representing the people. The baboons, whose charter and ani- 
maved behavior in the morning was interpreted as sun worship, repre- 
sent che animal kingdom; the human-headed birds, Ba's of the dead, 
represent past generations; and the Souls of Pe and of Nekhen, the 
Royal Ancestors. The attitude which cexts and designs express is chat 
of Psalm 24: 


The earth is che Lord's, and the fulness thercof; the 
world and they char dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the sc23, and established 


ir upon the 
C. THE KING, SON OF RE 


The divine power which is manifest in the sun thus appears, in its 
fulness, to surpass all and comprise all, Even the dignity of Pharaoh ap- 
pears as reflected glory. ris crue chat society is an inalienable part of the 
cosmic order and that che king funetions on the plane of the gods as well 
as on the plane of men. But the sun represents the divine in a form which 
far surpasses even the divinity of kings. The pyramid texts, which stop 
short at no hyperbole when hymning the power of che ruler in the Here- 
after, claim that he takes the place of Re only in so far as both are re- 
borne daily by Nut in the cosmic circuit. The usual relationship is 


* Sce below, p. 16. 
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chat which is expressed in the titulary, “Son of Re”; and sometimes the 
confidence of the dead ruler does not suffice for the maintenance of even 
char claim. He declares himself satisfied ro serve Re in any manner, 
quite humbly as an oarsman in his boat or as its pilot, or he occupies che 
seat of che scribe of Re.* He docs whar Re rells him (Pyr. 491). This 
feeling of dependence is rather movingly expressed in one such vext: 
King Teui, helpless in the darkness and dangers of the Netherworld, 
calls, not upon the brilliant ruler of the day sky, bur upon the mysterious 
creator Atum who made the world out of the darkness ofchaos and who 
may also bring the dead king to emerge at sunrise as a participant in che 
powerful circuit. The “protection” of the four goddesses may refer to 
the watch they kept at the bier or couch (“throne”’} of Osiris.# Notice 
che childlike readiness of the helpless “son” 10 offer some service in ex- 
change for che help he stands in need of: 


Father of Teri, Father of Teti in the darkness! 
Facher of Teri, Atum in the darkness! 
Do ferch Teti to thy side! 


The distance between Pharaoh and the sun-god can best be measured 
if we turn to certaïn texts from the New Kingdom when the solar doc- 
trine gained a profounder significance chan it had ever had before. This 
became possible by substituting the deity Amon-Re for Re, This is 
usually considered a mere trick of priestly syncretism intended to add 
glamour to the god of the capital Thebes. In reality it was a truly crea- 
tive thought which realized the potentialities of a combination of the 
concept of the creator-sun with that of Amon, the “breath of life,” “che 
hidden one,” who, as one of the Eight of Hermopolis, was part of un- 
created chaos.* 

We have seen how theological speculation had at an early age appre- 
hended chaos as four pairs of deified concepts. One of them, Amon, oc- 
cupied an exceptional position; he was recognized as a god of some im- 
portance already in the Old Kingdom, and as a personification of the 
wind he represented a dynamic element. Just as Prah could, by being 
equated with the Ogdoad, be considered the First Cause, the divine 

on from whom the sun was an emanation, so, among the figures of 
the Eight, Amon could be viewed as the First Cause, especially since, as 
breath, unseen, he could be apprehended as che basis of all life. Hence 
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the phrase: “Amon, the venerable god who came into being first; he is 
that breath which stays in all things and through which one lives for- 
ever." The same rhought is expressed in the Luxor temple in a design 
in which Amon holds che sign of life toward King Amenhotep IL with 
the words: “My beloved son, receive my likeness in thy nose,”’# 

The theological argument establishing Amon as the First Cause takes 
into account that the Creator is the sun, Atum: “Amon who came 
forth from Nun. He leads mankind. Another of his forms is the Og- 
doad. The begetter of the Primeval Gods giving birth to Re. He com- 
plered himself as Atum.""#* And Amon is really felt to combine the char- 
acters of sun and wind: “To thee belongs whac thou seest as light, what 
chou passest through as wind.” 

In the old terms, which incorporate established Egyptian beliefs, it is 
said: 

Lee frere Porreredhe andere À None knoweth che form of his 


eu dv ReNT Force, m sterious 
mn himéelf, all gods 


Thus the god who had been the cinvisible dynamic element of chaos, che 
wind, became rhe source of light and order and power, not unlike the 
Hebrew ruah elohim, the “breath of God,” which ‘moved upon the 
face of the waters.” As has been well said, Amon is not only deus in- 
visibilis but deus ineffabilis * He is also the god to whom the poor can 
pray: “Thou art Amon, the Lord of him who is silent, who cometh at 
the voice of the humble man." He is felc throughout nature: 


He lives in what Shu uplifts (IDE SIN) Vs au GEO CRE ETC ARS He en- 
ters into all trees and they become animated, with branches waving . . . . he raises 


his voice, but he is not seen while he lets all throats breathe; he trenghens che heart of 
her who is in labor and lets the child which comes forth from her 

Amon, then, was a universal god, while Pharaoh's godhead was of a 
different order. He was but the son; his power derived from his al- 


mighty father.5° 


CHAPTER 14 


THE POWER IN CATTLE: PROCREATION 


A. EGYPT IN AFRICA 


ERNERS, whether modern or Greek, are baffled by the wor- 

W ship which so civilized a people as the ancient Egypuans ac- 

corded to animals. The deification of catrle is obviously part of 

this complex of beliefs. But if we treat it as such, the custom submerges 

in that vast sea of the incomprehensible; yer ir is possible to salvage and 
understand it to some extent. 

Egyptian zoolatry confronts us with one general and many special 
problems, The first consists in the proposition that the divine can be 
manifest in animals. We have stated in discussing the god Horus chat 
our evidence does not suffice for a correct appraisal of the relationships 
which were believed vo exist between chis god and the creatures con- 
nected with his culr. The special problems are presented by the particu- 
lar cults. These pose the question why in each case a given animal or 
species was singled out and why che cult, the myths, and the beliefs 
show the characteristics which we can observe. We have mentioned 
above* why such specific problems are mostly incapable of solution; 
these cults and all that pertains to them are the outcome of a historical 
development which we cannot reconstruct for lack of dara. 

The catrle cults of Egypt, however, differ from all the other animal 
cults in that they can be approached in cwo ways, in addition to the usual 
approach through religious documents. One takes as its starting-point 
writings which are not primarily religious, or at least not primarily con- 
cerned with the worship of cattle. The other sccks a way to understand- 
ing by starting from modern observations of an attitude toward cattle 
which resembles that of che ancients. 

Egyptian texts of the most varied nature abound in metaphors, ap- 
praisals, and other expressions which relate to cattle, The king is “a 
strong bull”; a queen-mother is called “the cow chat hath borne a bull'';2 
che sun is “the bull of heaven’’; the sky is a huge cow. À moralizing 

+ P. 143. 
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crearise states, most unexpectedly: “Well rende are men, che cartle of 
God."* Ir is curious thar scholars view such images as purely poetical 
wichout connecting them at all wich che cults of Hathor, Apis, Mnevis, 
etc—10 us equally strange. Yet both groups of phenomena obviously 
dérive from the same root. They show chat cattle played an altogether 
extraordinary role in the consciousness of the Egyptians. This led, on 
the one hand, to religious veneration, and, on the other, to the spontane- 
ous production of cartle images and cattle similes whenever some un- 
usual observation required figurative speech for adequate expression. 

The profound significance which cattle evidently possessed for the 
ancient Egyptians allows us vo bring an entirely fresh kind of evidence to 
bear on the problem. For some modern Africans, related vo the ancient 
Nilotes,! display à similar attitude toward cartle; and chese living ad- 
herents to a point of view s0 urterly alien ro us open our eyes to possi- 
bilities which our own experience could never have suggested.' In the 
life of the Hamites and half-Hamites, cattle play an enormous part.® 
Nowadays these people are economically dependent upon their herds. 
But it is generally acknowledged that this is a consequence and not the 
cause of che esteem in which cattle are held.” Generally cattle are not 
killed for meat; and, though milk is a staple food, there are many taboos 
connected with it, and it is ceremoniously served to the chiefs. Though 
some of chese people, like the Banyoro, know the principles of stock- 
breeding, they do not breed with a view to producing better milch cows 
but are guided by other considerations. Among some Nilotes, for in- 
stance, the aim 1s to increase che length of the horns. 

The economic dependence on cartle seems, then, to be a secondary 
fearure among those tribes, The prestige of the herds and che emotional 
value attached to them led to a neglect of other forms of food production. 
We have here a typical example of that “partial exploitation of the en- 
vironment"” which is a characteristie of many primitives’ and which 
distinguishes these A fricans from theancient Egyptians, who, from early 
predynastic rimes, possessed a balanced economy in which agriculture, 
hunting, and fishing, as well as stock-breeding, played their parts. This 
difference berween the economies of the modern and the ancient in- 
habicants of northeastern Africa is characteristic of the contrast be- 
rween pcople who have drifted into a backwater and people who are 
truly primitive in the sense chat they are pristine and rich in unrealized 
potentialities. 

The contrast reflects itself in the religious sphere. We shall see in 


the next chapter that the Egyptians recognized divine power in che earth 
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and in the vegetation which it brought forth as well as in the animals 
which lived upon it. An occasional indication, such as the epichet of 
Min, ‘he who has creared the vegetation to let the herds live," sug- 
gests the existence, in Egypt, of an attitude of mind such as we find 
among the Masai, who hold grass sacred and use it in many rites be- 
cause it is the food of their cattle. In Egypt cattle were recognized as 
outstanding, but not the sole, embodiments of the mysterious forces of 
life which man calls divine. Nevertheless, the similarities with modern 
Africa are unmistakable. “Among the Bayankole . . . . when a king 
dies, his body is wrapped in the hide of à newly killed cow, after the 
royal corpse has been washed with milk . . . . and even the catrle are 
made to participate in the mourning. Cows are separated from their 
calves so that both make a melancholy lowing.”"# 

We find this very feature in the royal funerals described in the pyra- 
mid vexts, where the dead king has, of course, become Osiris: 

Heaven speaks (in thunder); the earth is shaken, because of 
terror of chee, Osiris, when thou makest accent. 
O yonder milch cows, © yonder nursing cows, go round him; 
bewaïl him; praise him; keen him—when be makes ascent. 
He goes away to heaven amongst che gods, his brothers [Pyr. 549-50], 
Again, in modern Africa: 

The attitude of herdsmen roward their carde is one of extreme solicitude; the care 
and affection lavished on the herds is one of the most impressive 25 of their culrure. 
Réligious and magical concepts associate carele with life beyond the grave, with burial 
rires, and with the sacrificial use of mear, milk, and blood. , . . . Ac the head of a social 

em which is founded on pastoral pursuirs, the office of king or chief has sacred 

ions, and official rain-makers are the principal Rpese Special srarus depends on the 

ownership of catrle, . . . . In the legal system cattle are important as tribute, for pay- 
ment of raxes and as compensarions.!* 


Even here we meer several features which can be paralleled in Egypt. 
But the abstract terms of the summary fail to convey the peculiar at- 
tirude of mind upon which these usages are based. This appears from 
certain more specific descriptions of the relation between man and 
beasts. 

Among the Dinks there is a well defined initiation ceremony at which the father of 
the young man presents his son with a bull, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
youth attaches himself so strongly to this animal that the process called by psycholo- 

“identification” takes place. He will pass hours singing to and playing with his 
; he will be known co his associates by the name of his bull; and the death of the 
latrer is a crue Lereavement." 

In Uganda “men become warmly atrached to their cows; some of 
them they love like children, pet and talk to them, and weep over their 
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ailments. Should a favorite cow die, their grief is extreme and cases 
are not wanting in which men have committed suicide through exces- 
sive grief at the loss of an animal.""# In che same region “a chief will 
frequently bemoan the loss of one of his cows with more genuine and 
heartfele grief chan he would display if he lost a wife or a child.” 

“Among the Nuer, Dr. Evans Pricchard notes that a man may dance 
with his arms upheld so as ro mimic the horns ofhis beast, the left bent 
forward in front of his brow, the right curved upwards. As he shuffles 
forward he calls out the name of lus macien.""## The macien is a bull wich 
artificially deformed horns, a feature of especial importance to us. 
Among the Suk in Kenya such bulls are called Lear; and there they 
play a part, not only in the private lives of their owners, but in the life 
of the community. “Before a raid the kwmiar are collected, bedecked with 
ostrich-fearhers, and taken ro the river, where the warriors assemble, 
and dance round them, brandishing their spears and vauntüng cheir 
bravery. À captured kwmar is slaughtered and earen ceremonially "1 

Ancient Egypt, at least during the Old Kingdom, knew and valued its 
kamar or macien. Yn the tombs they are depicred among the bulls or 
oxen broughe ro the dead man (Fig. 38). Since the Dinka and the Nuer 
use different modes of deformation, it is surely remarkable chat both are 
found in the Old Kingdom tombs. The entirely nonutilitarian character 
of the “improvement’’ excludes independent development, and its oc- 
currence in Egypt and modern Africa must be due ro a common attitude 
underlying the usage and to a continuous tradition in maintaining it. In 
Egypt the habit was discontinued in the Middle Kingdom.* But in the 
New Kingdom we find that Negroes, bringing tribute from Nubia, in- 
clude some of their most valuable animals with deformed horns (Fig. 
38).4 This is extremely important, for it disposes of the argument that 
we are dealing here with a usage which Africa derived from Egypt. 
Egypt discontinued the deformation of che horns of its cattle in the Mid- 
die Kingdom before it had subjugared Nubia. Negroes from the South 
provide us wirh proof of che survival of the custom outside Egypt in the 
second millennium 8.c., and thus supply an intermediate stage berween 
the third millennium, when Egypt retained this heritage of its prehistoric 
African origins, and modern nimes, when remnants of the Hamitic sub- 
scratum Of Egyptian culture still continue it.# 

On this African background certain curious traits in Egypt gain re- 
markable relief. Ar Badari cattle burials were found, dating from the 
Old Kingdom.# In the Mystery Play of the Succession we find chat 
milkmaids and burchers are the first of all chose who bring the produce 
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of the land to the new king.#* Bakers are not mentioned, although the 
hetep meal, to judge by the sign with which it is written, consisted of 
bread. One wonders whether we have here a trace of the very ancient 
prestige of the produce of cartle. 

Carrle seem to have served originally as a measure of wealth. At che 
Sed festival of Neuserre the gods received presents of cattle, and the 
cow-goddess Sekhat-Hor presided over the ceremonies in the early 
stages. Throughout the Old Kingdom chere seems to have been a bien- 
nial census of cattle, sheep, and goats for tax purposes,” rhough in later 
times the yield of che fields was taxed. To whar extent practical consid- 
erations and, to us, a strange appraisal of cattle intermingle in chese 
practices it is hard to say. But the African background which we have 
indicated does explain the extraordinary role which cattle play demon- 
strably in the spiritual life of the Egyptians. 

We may, in the first place, recall the ease with which figurative lan- 
guage in Egypt assumes forms which the modern cattle-keepers of East 
Africa would appreciate.*# There is the astonishing sentence: “Well 
tended are men, the cattle of God." The upper part of the skull, where 
crowns and other insignia are worn, and even the forchead, are named 
and written with a pair of cattle horns \L/. À verb “to be joyful" is 
determined $%9 with a cow turning round to a calf at her side. Mes- 
khent, the goddess who presided over childbirth, has as her symbol the 
bicornate uterus of a heifer T.* The notion “‘innumerable” is ex- 
pressed, as with us, by che term “as the sand on the shore,” but also by 
“as che hairs of cattle,””*# Again we face a more balanced and cultured 
development of a habit which, among savage pcoples, for instance 
among the Suk, goes to extremes. In Suk “if an adjective stands by it- 
self, che noun it qualifies is always understood to be cow. Again, in 
Suk, even the skin of an ox has a different name to the skin of any other 
animal; and the verb to drink, if the Auid be milk, is different from the 
word meaning to drink any other liquid, while an ordinary gourd has a 
name different from that of one used to collect m1lk.”# If this seems an 
alrogether extreme development, we must remember that in Egypt 
the word “leader” or even “owner” calls up the image of a bull 
with his herd, Osiris is called “Bull of the West," or “Bull of Abydos””;#° 
Seth, characterized by a strikingly nonbovine animal #7, is “Bull of 
Nubr”;%1 and, in the pyramid texts, a snake is called “Bull of che Fore- 
lock”"# and the ferryman of the Hereafter, “Bull of the Gods.”"#? The 
same usage survives in Africa today where the Nilotic Lango call the 
leader of the combined warrior-formations “Bull of the Host'’# and 
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where the divine king (Mugabe) of Ankole is called ‘the leading bull" 
or “the leading bull of the herd.”’# 

If we turn to more purely religious phenomena, we find in the cults 
of che sacred bulls the most obvious sign of cattle worship.# It is gen- 
crally assumed chat they represent primitive calts, originally uncon- 
nected with che great gods with whom they were related in historic 
times. But the assumption may well be unfounded. That relationship 
is expressed by a significant ticle in the case of both the Apis bull of 
Memphis and the Mnevis bull of Heliopolis. The bulls are the “her- 
alds"” of the gods. Their full ücles were “the living Apis, che Herald of 
Pcah, who carries che truth upward co Him-with-che-lovely-face 
(Prah)"" and “the Herald of Re, who carries the truth upward to Atum.” 
Ir has been pointed our that this sounds as if che bulls were the carthly 
represenrauives of their respective gods and kept them informed about 
what happened upon earth.#7 Conversely, the bulls gave oracles in which 
they acted, as it were, as heralds on behalf of the gods. 

Let us compare with this fully developed and established religious 
form the more fluid and uncertain forms of priminve religion. We 
know chac che Shilluk worship their first king, Nyakang, as a god. He 
is referred to as father, ancestor, or ret (king) and is incarnate ina fetish- 
like object and also in che living ruler. But he is also yemre (wind or 
spirit) and lives among his people whom he protects and ro whom he 
shows himself in various forms. Everything which shows à somewhat 
royal character in the animal world is considered to embody Nyakang 
temporarily or to be in his service, to remind the Shilluk of their king 
and their duties, When a bull turns out vo be exceptionally fine, it must 
necessarily have been chosen by Nyakang to be his vehicle, so that such 
animals are not merely sacred to Nyakang, but actually embody him, 
though not completely or exclusively or continuously, Therefore, they 
can be killed only for sacrifice. Ir is clear how these indefinite beliefs 
could have formed the basis of rhe cheological structures which we find 
in the culs of Apis, Mnevis, and Buchis. In Egypt a series of distinct 
markings are required for the identification of the sacred animal, while 
an impression of majesty suffices for the Shilluk. However, it is also 
clear that in both cases the sacred animals did nor embody rheir respec- 
tive gods completely or exclusively. 

In addition to the well-known cultes of the three bulls we have named, 
there were a number of other catrle cults, notably in the Delta, but also 
in Upper Egypt.” Morcover, the cult of the goddess Hathor, who was 
conceived in che form of a cow, was very widely spread throughout 
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Egypt and chat from very early times. We have shown that the deforma- 
tion of bulls’ horns survived as late as the Middle Kingdom, But already 
in the predynastie period—the Gerzean to be precise—we find amulers 
in the shape of bulls' heads*? and also palettes showing a cow's head com- 
bined with stars. Here, then, ac a very carly age indecd, we have that 

tion of the ewo spheres of religious imagery which we 
noticed in passing when discussing the power in the sun. 


B. SUN AND SKY 


Having discussed both the solar sphere of Egyptian religion and the 
sphere connected with cattle, we may atrempt an explanarion of their 
relationship. We have stated repearedly that the Egyprians rendered ac- 
count of natural phenomena by the simultaneous use of diverse images. 
The conception of the sun as Creator, Atum, ‘che All," or the “Not 
yet Being,” did justice to the unfathomed power and the cosmic order 
which he exemplified bur omitted an aspect which impressed itself deep- 
ly on che Egyptians—s0 deeply, in fac, chat it determined their expec- 
rations for the world ro come. This was his daily disappearance and re- 

rance, which, since night carried an evil connotation and was hos- 
vile to life, was felr as an ever renewed resurrection—rebirch. The sun 
was born at dawn, the stars were born at dusk. Here, where the con- 
cept of procreation obtrudes itself, the images of cow and bull are at 
hand; and chey serve, almost inevitably, as the expression of the Egyp- 
tians’ thoughr. In one of the hymns with which the priests grecred the 
sun at its rising we read: 

The gods extend their hands to thee, 


Thy mother Nut has borne thee. 
How beautiful art thou, Re-Harakhte! 


And again: 
Hail 10 thee, Great One 
Who came forth from the Heavenly Cow.# 

The catrle images, brought in with che thought of birth, obrain a 
wider significance in the solar context, since the sun's circuit repre- 
sented life afrer death.* Bur che loftiness of this conception did not 
diminish che concrereness of the imagined process of rebirch. The 
Egyptians insisted that, where chere is birth, there must have been con- 
ception. The god or the king, ro be reborn, must beger himself upon the 


* Sec above, pp. 119-212, 
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mother-goddess. The god (or the king) possessed the miraculous power 
to achieve this; he was a bull, and this image signified not only a “‘lead- 
er" but a dominating male, an embodiment of virile fertiliry. The cor- 
rectness of this view is proved by the fact chat ‘’bull'’ and “pillar” are 
interchangeable in many locurions;* “pillar” is used in them with a 
naïve and natural phallic symbolism which is, in fact, familiar to psycho- 
analysis. It figures as pars pro toto. Hence the following words, spoken 
by the Goddess of the West at the approach of the setting sun: “There 
comes the one whom 1 bore, whose horn shines, the anointed pillar, the 
Bull of Heaven" (Pyr. 2826). The sun will enter the West to be reborn 
in the Nerherworld; he will then pass through the Netherworld and be 
reborne by Nuc in the sky. But the sun makes his entrance by impreg- 
natng these goddesses. Thus Amon-Re is called “He who begets his 
father,” a paradoxical formula for the line of thought we have just de- 
scribed and which we find expressed, simply and directly, in the follow- 
ing pyramid texr: “O Re, impregnare che body of Nur with che seed of 
that spirit that must be in her” (Pyr. 990a). 

Re and Nut are neural, descriptive terms for sun and sky. But we 
recall that a queen-mother was called “the cow who bore the bull”; and 
Amon is called the “Bull of the Four Maidens,""#t just as Geb, the earth- 
god, was rhe “Bull” of the sky-goddess Nut.# And similarly the sun be- 
comes a great wild bull, the sky a cow, the rising sun a calf born each 
morning.# In a hymn co the sun this last image enters as follows: 


The Imperishable Ones adore thce. 


l +) k to thee: 

"Hui fast Hail to thee, chou calf. .., 
Which came forth from the Ocean of Heaven." 
Thy mother Nut speaks ro thec and stretches 


out her dal ce thec: 
“Thou has been suckled (by me)."#7 


Here again we meet allusions to distinct images. The Ocean of Heaven 
recalls che view chat the sun rose from Nun. The calf is born of a 
mother who can stretch out her hands—a coalescence of the notions 
under discussion with the image of Nu bent over the earth (Fig. 35). 
Nur, like Isis, is depicted with cows’ horns 1f she is shown among other 
gods.#% In a pyramid text she suckles her child—the dead king, Osiris— 
and is credited with vo arms but is also called “with long horns” 
(Pyr. 13444). The Hermopolire cult of the Thet cow represents a simi- 
lar coalescence of images. She was supposed to have suckled the young 
sun upon his emergence from the primeval waters,‘ alchough che crea- 
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tion story in which his appearance from Nun is related does not allow 
for such a feature at all. 

Images, however, lead a somewhat independent life and may flourish 
far beyond their original meaning. We find that in a text in which re- 
birth is not explicitly mentioned che late king spreads terror in the 
Hereafter by appearing as a dangerous bull rampaging among the 
“herd'” of the stars: “Ho there, thy meadows are terrified, O Iad star, 
before the pillar of the stars, when they have seen the Pillar of Kenser 
(the land of the dead),* the Bull of Heaven, how the herdsman of 
carre was overwhelmed by him” (Pyr. 280).% 

In another text the notion of the sun as the Bull of Heaven is elaborat- 
ed in a manner which strikes us as comical: King Teti, having to cross 
che waters which separate the dead from rebirth, acts like a peasant 
fording à stream with his beasts- 

Who me drag Ne 

Thou hast crossed the Winding Warerway. 

Teri has caught chy tail, because Teri is really 

a god, the son of a god [Pyr. 543]. 

Elsewhere the late king as son of Re attemprts to establish his relation- 
ship wich the heavenly family by calling himself a calf—and a golden 
one, at that—thus sharing the sun's substance: 

Pepi comes to thee, O father of his! 

Pepi comes to thee, O Re! 

A calf of gold, born of heaven, 

Ds one” of gold, formed by the 


The interpenetration of solar images and those connected wirh cattle 
can now be understood. The Egyptian was deeply preoccupied by the 
problem of life after death. He found one of its solutions in rebirch 
through che mother. He saw, at the same time, eternal life in the circuit 
of sun and stars. The coexistence of choughts and images derived from 
boch rhese solutions did not disturb him; each was adequate to a specific 
approach to so complex a problem. The sun as creator of the established 
order was the source of his own and of all existence: “Joining his seed 
with his body to create his egg within his secret self." But rising as the 
perennial victor over darkness, evil, and death, che sun is reborn in the 
sky at every dawn: “Thou art beautiful and young as Aten (the sun 
disk} in the arms of thy mother Hathor.”# 


* See above, p. 117. 
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C. THE KING AND HATHOR 


The king often appears as a strong bull in the monuments as well as 
in the texts (Figs, 2 and 28). Narmer-Menes and even earlier kings ap- 
pear as bulls trampling down enemies or destroying fortresses. We 
should not necd ro see more in these pictures than metaphors carried 
rather further than a Western artist would think permissible, if it were 
not for the peculiar significance of cattle images in ancient Egypt, 
where, in fact, che king was viewed as the son of a cow-goddess, Hathor 
or Nut, 

The king is primarily “Horus,” and Hathor is the mother of Horus, 
Her name means “the house of Horus.” In Egyprian, “house,” “rown," 
or “country” may stand as symbols of the mother, For instance, a 
vizier addressed his mother as “great city, country from which I came 
forth.""# Psychoanalysis again is in kceping with this naïve imagery, 
since it also explains these symbols as images of the mother from whom 
the child came forth and ro whom, in the infantile regression of psy- 
chosis or in the fantasies of immortality, it may want to return.” The 
latter trend, as we have seen, takes form in the accounts of the sun’s re- 
birth; and we shall presenrly meet it in texts concerned with the king's 
resurrection. 

Since Hathor's name proclaimed motherhood as her principal func- 
tion, we can understand why the Egyptians imagined her as a cow; 
when depicted in human shape, she wears cow horns and the sun disk 
on her head 3. On objects dedicated vo her service, like the sistrum 
#, she is represented by a full-face head of a woman with cow's 
cars (Fig. 2). Hathor's embodiment was nor the domesticated cow but 
the wild animal, living in the marshes. A statue from Deir el Bahri 
shows her parting the stalks of papyrus wirh her head,” and the marshes 
counted so definirely as her home that even her epiphany at a man's 
tomb in the western desert is incongruously depicred amidst a clump of 
fowering papyrus (Fig. 39). The emblem of the god Ukh, who some- 
times counted as her husband and who was impersonated by a bull in 
rires at Meir,®’ consisted of a papyrus flower crowned with feathers 
f. Papyrus was sacred to Hathor because it formed the natural set- 
ting in which the goddess chose to manifest herself, and the picking of 
papyrus was a ceremony carried out in her honor.* 

It is more difficult to understand the connection which existed be- 
tween Hathor and trees. The association was old** bur remains ob- 
scureft In later times men recognized her in the goddess who offered 

* Se below, p. 177. 
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refreshment to the dead from the trees planted near their rombs (Fig. 
21). But this may have been a secondary association due to the identifi- 
cation of Hathor wich the Goddess of the West, who is not well differ- 
entiared from either Hathor or Nut. In fact, these three goddesses are 
but three different aspects of the Great Mother in her peculiarly Egyp- 
tian, non-Asiatic, character. 

The role played by Harhor in the funerary rites in the Theban ne- 
cropolis is explained partly by the presence of her temple at Deir el 
Bahri and party by the transference of beliefs of immorcality from 
kings to commoners. For Hathor was originally the mother, not only of 
Horus the Great God, Lord of Heaven, but also of his incarnation 
Horus the King, Pepi 1 puts “Son of Hathor of Denderah"" instead of the 
usual “Son of Re’”'# in his titulary, a replacement which shows that the 
relation with Hathor was conceived in more specific terms than che 
“sonship”" which the king assumed in relation to all deities. The Hathor 
cow is shown suckling the newborn king in the reliefs at Luxor and 
Deir el Bahri.#t 

Now the earliest association of a king with a mother conceived as a 
cow is found on the same monument which shows him as a “strong 
bull.” The upper corners of the palette of Narmer-Menes (Figs. 2 and 
3) consist of heads of the goddess, with horns and cows’ ears; and the 
king, in the large representation on the reverse, wears, hanging from his 
girdle, appendages which also show the head of the goddess. Djoser in 
the Third Dynasty, who left us the earliest Hathor-head columns, was 
wearing the same appendages in one of his statues. Menkaure appears 
with Hathor in a number of statuary groups. 

Two objects used in che cult of Hathor, the ratrle (sistrum) Ÿ and 
the menat necklace @ (cf. Fig. 39), are also closely associated with 
che king in various ceremonies. At an audience in the palace, the prin- 
cesses, when they make their appearance, are equipped wirh these ob- 
jects, which they present and hold out toward the king. The words 
with which they accompany the action are: “May the Golden One 
(Hathor) give life to thy nostrils, May the Lady of the Stars unite her- 
self wich thee.” The last title reminds us of the slate palettes of pre- 
dynastic times which show a cow's head studdod wich stars, and the 
mouf of union with the mother-goddess will occupy us presently. The 
menat necklace is also worn by Khonsu,* who, as we have seen, was 
originally the placenta or “ewin"" of the king. The appropriateness of 
che god's association with an ornament sacred to Hathor, the divine 
“mother” of che king, is obvious. 
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The mingling of the falcon and cattle images in the relationship of 
Horus and Harhor is not due to syncretism.®* It recurs in the case of the 
war-god Monthu of Thebes, who was conceived as a falcon but was also 
manifest in the Buchis bull. The royal titulary shows ir, t00, for after 
Tuthmosis L the name which is crowned with che falcon and is called 
the Horus- or Ka-name regularly includes the epichet “strong bull.” The 
palette of Narmer (Figs. 2 and 3) illuscrares how little the ancients were 
disturbed by chis simultancous use of the two images. Ie shows the 
king's victory three times: once as a man destroying the enemy chief 
with his mace, once as the Horus falcon holding him in subjection with a 
rope passed through his nose, and once as a “strong bull” demolishing 
enemy strongholds, Each of these images 1s valid if the appropriate ave- 
nue of approach 1s chosen. 

In certain contexts Hathor did not count as the mother of Horus the 
king. 1£ the historical actuality of the reign was envisaged, the king's 
mother was Isis, the Great Throne; for at the accession it had become 
manifeste chat che king who was enthroned was Horus. The specific sig- 
nificance of che king’s relation with Isis is clearly expressed in the words 
which Ramses II addressed ro his deceased father: “Thou restest in the 
Netherworld as Osiris, while I shine as Re for the people, being upon 
the Great Throne of Atum, as Horus son of Isis.”’7 If, on the other 
hand, the king's origin was considered, not from the point of view of 
legitimacy (for then he was Horus son of Osiris) or from that of actual- 
icy (for then he was Horus son of Isis), but from the point of view of his 
faculties and porentialities—his divinity, in short—then he appeared in 
the fulness of his power, the embodiment of that great cosmological 
figure who embraced sky, sun and moon, clouds and wind in one ex- 
ubérant image, Horus the son of Hathor.* The simultancous validity 
of these views of the king is, again, a primitive feature and not the prod- 
uct of the syncrerism of later mes. It is a perfect parallel for the simul- 
tancous validiry of the falcon and bull images relating to the king. 
These were employed throughout Egyptian history but were used al- 
ready on the Narmer palette. Similarly, we find the epithet “Son of 
Isis" already in the First Dynasty, while the Narmer palette proves by 
its designs chat the king's close relation with Hachor existed at the same 
time. 

The modern African evidencet exemplifies the spontancous and 
compelling force with which the cow presents itself as a mother-image 
to people standing in the peculiar relation to cattle which we have de- 

* See above, p. 37. Ÿ See above, pp. 162-68. 
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scribed. And so we find this mother-image intruding (to our way of 
chinking) in the pyramid rexrs when che king appears as the son of the 
vulrure Nekhber of El Kab. This goddess, as che White Crown of Up- 
per Egypt, counts as his mother* and is shown in the mortuary temples 
of che Old Kingdom nursing him after his rebirth.7? We read: 
Thy mother is the Great Wild Cow, living 
in Nekheb, 
The White Crown, the Royal Headdress, 
Wie . 2 nt breasts 
’ . 
She will suckle thee, 
She will not wean thee [Pyr. 729], 
Here is a truly mythopoeic ‘‘concrescence”; the thought of crown and 
headdress calls up the two feathers // which are the main insignia at 
the coronation.t Feathers are in keeping, moreover, wich the vulture 
of Nekhber; but, being a pair, they also call forth the thought of che 
breasts of the goddess who, in the form of a woman, suckles the king. 
None of these images has any relation to that of the cow; bur, since 
motherhood is che issue, the larrer imposes itself. The same coalescence 
of the images of cow and vulture occurs elsewhere when Nekhber is 
called ‘the Great Wild Cow . . . . with spreading pinions”’;7# in yet an- 
other place her anthropomorphic form prevails but is combined with 
thac of the cow: “The Great Wild Cow who is in Nekheb , ,.. with 
long hair."74 
The representations of the mother-goddess in these texts and reliefs 
form an integral part of the rombs in which they appear, for the mother- 
image fulfils a distinct function in the Egyptian beliefs of life after 
death. Ir does not bear witness to the king’s divine origin, but ir holds 
out a promise of immortality. This is unambiguously expressed in a 
text which starts with the king's assertion char he knows his mother, 
and which chen develops into a dialogue berween che king and the god- 
dess of El Kab: 
My son Pepi, s0 she said, 
Take my breast that thou mayest drink, so she said; 
So that chou livest (again), so char chou becomest 
small (again), s0 she said; 
Thou wile go forth to heaven like the falcons; 
pinions will be like those of geese, so she said 
r. 910-131]. 
The last rwo verses, promising the king ascenr to heaven (and, inci- 
dentally, introducing the image of che bird), show beyond à doube char 
#* Sce above, pp. 107-8. Î See above, pp. 129-532, 
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che divine mother is concerned, not wirh the king's birth, but with his 
rebirth after death. And the earthly parentage of the king is disclaimed 
with vigor, for such parentage would imply mortality. The son who of- 
ficiates for the dead king, for instance, is made to say: 


Thy father is the Great Wild Bull: 
Thy mother is the Young Cow [Pyr, 809]. 

In our quotation both parents appear in the guise of cattle, Whether 
we must think of the sun-god as the Great Wild Bull, or wherher noth- 
ing so specific is intended, we cannot decide. The images used for sun 
and king are the same in the matters of birth and rebirth, This is particu- 
larly clear as regards che union with the mother which serves ro explain 
che sun's daily reappearance and serves also as an image realizing the 
king’s desire for immortaliry. We have quoted the rext referring to Re: 
“O Re, impregnate the body of Nur with the seed of that spirit which 
must be in her” (Pyr, 9904). And now we read regarding the king: “It 
was sore for the body of Heaven under the fury of the divine seed which 
had ro be in her. See, Teri, t00, 1s a divine seed which must be in her” 
(Pyr. 532). 

There is no need vo view this text as an adaptation to the king's pur- 
poses of notions originally applicable to the sun, although it is crue that 
the dead desire vo join in che cosmic cireuit.* We have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapter char the diviniry of the sun-god is of an order different 
from chat of the king. Of the mother-goddesses through whom immor- 
tality is reached, Nut is the mother of Osiris, the dead king, while 
Hathor is the mother of the living king, Horus. It remains a moot point 
whether che king expects rebirth through Nur because he joins the cos- 
mic circuit (and is therefore reborn daily with the sun) or whether his 
hopes are based on a binding association of the ideas of mother and 
birth and require a recurn to Nut as mother of Osiris. It is really futile 
to press for a decision whether the solar or the Osireian aspect of Nut 
is relevant here: our very doubts prove the inner logic of Egyptian be- 
liefs. Whatever the larirude and variety of details, in these last matters 
Egyptian religion presents us with a cogent system.’ 

The chought chat rebirth is the only way to immortality has suggested 
to the Egyptians a curiously static scheme in which the sarcophagus 


* For quorations, sce above, pp. 118-22 
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chamber or the coffin is identified with Nur. Thus the dead king is ac- 
tually put to rest in the body of his mother, and rebirth is assured. We 
must divert our attention from the cattle images to illustrate this solu- 
tion. It found pictorial expression in the Eighreenth Dynasty, when 
royal usages were increasingly adopted by commoners; we find, then, 
that che insides of coffins, or of coffin lids, were covered with a large 
figure of Nut with open arms in which the dead rested. The Greek au- 
chors preserve stories which are only explicable if we remember these 
coffins and ar the same time allow for the fact that Nur, as che mother, 
often assumed the shape of a cow (Fig. 34). Herodotus informs us chat 
the daughter of Menkaure was buried in a statue of a cow made of gilt 
wood;'7 Diodorus states that Isis collected the bones of Osiris and put 
them into a wooden cow covered with fine linen.7* But already in the 
pyramids of the kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the burial in the 
mother’s body was expressed, not pictorially, but by means of texts 
which were written on the walls of the sarcophagus chamber to bring 
Nut down to the king. These texts represent the first stage of a develop- 
ment which ends with the identification of Nut and che coffin in che 
pictorial devices we have just described.*® In fact, they appear on che 
six inside surfaces of the coffin of King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty. One 
of them reads: 

Thou hast been given (handed over) co thy mother 

Nur in her name “grave”; 
She has enfolded thee in her name “coffin"; 
Thou hast been brought ro her in her name “romb" 
[Pyr. 6164-f]. 

The rexrs which cast a spell bringing the mother-goddess to the dead 
king are not abstract but, on che contrary, rich in chose feelings and as- 
sociations which the concept of “mother” evokes in man: 

O Pepi, one comes; and thou wantest nor. 


Thy mother comes, and thou wantest not. 
Nut—and thou wantest not, 


Sometimes it is che stellar, not the solar, circuit which the king seeks 
to join. This is che case in che following hymn addressed to Nur: 


Great one, who became Heaven, 

Thou didst assume power; chou didst stir; 
Thou hast filed all places with thy beaury. 
The whole earth lies beneath thec. 
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Thou hast taken possession of ir. 
Thou enclasest the earth and all things (on it) 
in chy arms. 
Mayest chou put chis Pepi inro chyself as an 
imperishable star [Pyr. 782]. 
Notice that there is not merely poetic indulgence in images here: Nut 
has inclosed “che earth and all things,” including the dead king, in her 
arms. The situation requires only a last action by the goddess, and re- 
birth is certain. Our text, as a matter of fact, is preceded by another 
which states quite simply and directly: “Mayest chou transfigure this 
Pepi within chee that he may not die” (Pyr. 7814). 

This relationship with the mother is entirely passive, but we also 
find traces of a more active attiude. Insread of waiting for the protec- 
tive mother to take her child vo herself, the son acts. He enters her, im- 
pregnates her, and thus is borne again by her.# Hence the designation of 
Amon-Re: “He who begets his father” and che corresponding epithet 
of his spouse at Thebes, the goddess Mur (the name means simply 
“mother”) who is called “the daughter and mother who made her 
sire.'# This is the cypically paradoxical form which all theology is 
obliged to give to intuitive religious insights. 

The same notion is expressed in a pyramid text which we shall quote. 
It starts appropriately with the most impressive act of fertilization 
known to the Egyptians—the Nile food. However, this motif does not 
serve solely to cast an auspicious spell of fecundity; it is germane to the 
subject since the king has power over the Nile* The Nile flood is 
viewed here as the strongest one—the prototype of all later inundations 
—when the earth had emerged from “the Lake.” The power in Unas is 
the immortal power of kingship. À further allusion—to the reconcilia- 
tion of discord—adds proof of his power. After this the union with the 
mother is proclaimed. 

Ic is Unas who flooded rhe land 

When it had emerged from che Lake, 
Icis Unas who pulled up papyrus. 

It is Unas who reconciled the Two Lands. 


Icis Unas who will be unired wich his 
mother, the Great Wild Cow [Pyr. 388]. 


There is one phrase in this text which we have not explained. It is stared 
chat Unas pulled up papyrus. This is a ritual act performed in honor of 
Hachor.® The reference to this rire in our rext serves as a prelude to che 
projected union. 

* See above, pp. 57-59. 
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Papyrus and rebirth through the mother are also connected in the 
rite of raising the Djed pillar f, an artfully contrived column of 
papyrus stems.#t Texts corroborate our view that the Dijed pillar rep- 
resents a mother-goddess, notably Harhor, pregnant with a king or 
god. A late text calls Hathor “the female Djed pillar which concealed 
Re from his enemies.""# Ir should also be remembered that Hachor was 
worshiped in trees even in carly times.# In the myth of Osiris as re- 
lated by Plutarch, the god was likewise concealed in a pillar: Osiris’ 
body, thrown by che murderer Serh into the Nile, floared to Byblos, 
where a tree grew round it. The tree became a pillar in che palace of the 
local prince, and Isis found it and recovered the body." The story of a 
pillar recovered by a goddess may well be a rationalization of an earlier 
belief that a pillar was identical with a goddess, as the epithet of Hathor 
suggests, Yet another late author, Firmicus Maternus, describes the hol- 
lowed fragment of a tree trunk containing a figure of Osiris probably 
made from moist earth and grains.®* The important point for us is chat 
this cree crunk is said by him. to be used in the Isis cult, In Denderah 
the coffin of Osiris is shown inclosed in the branches of a tree.#* This 
seems a merely pictorial variant, possibly adopted for greater clearness, 
In any case, che symbol of tree or pillar for che goddess containing che 
god scems well established in Egypt, and there is clear evidence that 
this god was Osiris. Inside coffins of the New Kingdom the Dijed pillar 
is painted wirh eyes and holding the scepters and wearing the crown of 
Osiris (Fig. 40). Somerimes the figure is wrapped round with the wings 
of Nut, Osiris’ mother (Fig. 41)—an explicit reference to his rebirth. 
Such designs are exactly equivalent to the texts which appear on Old 
Kingdom coffins, for in both cases the arrangements aim at bringing the 
dead man within the maternal body; and parturition is assumed to fol- 
low. The difference berwéeen the rwo usages (in cheir original applica- 
tion to a royal funeral) might be described as one of viewpoint: che body 
in the coffin (which is Nur) is considered from the standpoint of che sur- 
vivors; it is the dead king Osiris. The body in the reeds of the Djed 
pillar is viewed (as che lare king was during his lifetime) as Horus the 
son of Hathor. But che two points of view are not clearly distinguished, 
and, indeed, why should they be? In both cases the dead king rerurns to 
the source of his being and is born ancw. 

The “raising of che Dijed pillar” is depicted in a tomb of the New 
Kingdom.” The pillar appears here, too, with eyes, scepters, and 
crowns which show that it contains Osiris. But the ceremony also con- 
tains unmistakable references to Hathor. While the king and some 
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royal kinsmen are pulling che rope that raises the pillar, sixteen prin- 
cesses hold the 1enat necklace and shake che sistrum, Hathor's sym- 
bols. Below men are shown using papyrus stems, pulled in che marshes, 
as weapons in a mock fight between inhabitants of Pe and Dep, the twin 
Delta cities. Now mock fights are common in ritual performances; they 
provide a means for the community to partake in à cosmic event which 
is conceived as the overcoming of resistance. But in our tomb painting 
the ceremony has a very specific connection with the account of a mock 
fighe which Herodotus (ii. 63) reports as taking place in the Delta city 
of Papremis. An annual festival centered round a visit which the god 
Ares (Horus)*! paid to his mother, and it is indicated that the god’s 
purpose was incestuous intercourse with her. We have good Egyprian 
evidence regarding this tradition. In a magical papyrus we read: 

Isis is faint upon the water. 

Isis rises upon the water. 

Isis” cears fall upon the water. 

See, Horus violares his mother; 

And her tears fall upon the water.” 


At Papremis some of the people had made a vow to fight for Horus, 
and, when che statue of che god neared the remple of the goddess, her 
priests, assisted by some of che inhabitants, opposed the approaching 
procession with force. Ir is precisely such a situation that seems ro be 
hinted at in the painting showing the erection of the Djed pillar, for 
some of the men who are engaged in the mock fight with papyrus stems 
call out, “I cake Horus," as if choosing sides. On this occasion the son 
who approaches his mother with a view to union is the late king.” 

One may well ask: “Why this sadness of Isis in che song we have . 
quoted above, and the resistance symbolized by the mock fights at 
Papremis and at the erection of the Djed pillar, if an incestuous union is 
the accepted form in which the periodicity of the sun’s appearance and 
reappearance, and also the resuscitation of the king are expressed?” 
The answer lies in the preponderance of the thought of death over that 
of rebirth. However gladly man would believe in unhampered rebirth 
after death, yet the chought of death brings fear. The dangers and un- 
certainties which no beliefs about man's future state can overcome are 
objectivated into opposition on the part of the mother-goddess, which in 
its turn is put to nought in the mock fight. The battle both expresses and 
overcomes the uncertainty. 

A second question which may well be asked is how a relationship ap- 
plicable ro the sun in its course and the king in death can be transferred 
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to the god Horus. Buc the notion of a god who begets himself on his 
own mother became in Egypt a theological figure of thought expressing 
immortalty, The god who is immortal because he can re-create him- 
self is called Kamutef, “bull of his mother.” That this term really de- 
serves the drastic interpretation which we claim for it is amply proved.## 
We have referred at che beginning of this chaprer ro parallel expres- 
sions; for example, Geb is called the “bull” ofhis spouse Nut, and Amon 
the “bull of his mother, who rejoices in the cow, the husband impreg- 
nating wich his phallus." There are more detailed, but equally clear, 
theological elaborations, especially when we deal with che triad of 
father, mother, and son, which in later times became established in most 
of the Egyptian temples. At Karnak we find Khonsu as the son of Amon- 
Re and Mur, and the goddess is called “Mur the resplendent serpent who 
wound herself round her father Re and gave birth to him as Khonsu.""# 
We shall presently describe a festival in the course of which the mystery 
of the Kamutef took place (chap. 15) and the god renewed himself 
through Pharaoh. Here we must only note once more that the Egyptians, 
pondering the problems of immanence and transcendence, of mortal 
kings sustaining an immortal order, found their means of expression in 
the spontaneous imagery of the African cartle-keepers. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE POWER IN THE EARTH: RESURRECTION 


A. OSIRIS, SON OF GEB AND NUT 
HE power in the earth is recognized by most men but is conceived 
| in different forms. “Mother Earth” of the Grecks, Babylonians, 
and many modern peoples was not known in Egypt. There the 
carth was a male god—Prah or Geb. In che figure of Prah the power in 
the earth was envisaged as supreme.* We have found this view expound- 
ed in the Memphite Theology (chap. 2). Ie remained characteristic of 
the teachings of Memphis at all times and is found in several important 
texts. Ramses 11 calls himself “King (ity), Son of Ta-Tjenen, like 
Atum.”* A hymn from the end of the second millennium expresses it 
with the same allusions to the emergence of che earth our of a primeval 
ocean that we found in the Memphire Theology; for the “lassitude” 
of the land is its inaction under inundarion, and this is bur a repetirion 
of thar first state when the earth was covered by the waters of chaos: 
Thou hast stood (as king) on the land during its lassirude 
From which it recovered only afterwards 
When thou wert in thy PERTE 
In chy manifestation as the Unifier of the Two Lands. 
What thy mouth created, whar chy hands shaped (viz. che Hand), 
Thou hast taken ir our of the primeval waters. 
The first phrase of the quotation shows that the Primeval Hill, which in 
the solar context was the first product of the Creator's activity, is here 
considered the very embodiment of the Creator, Ptah-Ta-Tjenen, 
“Prah the Risen Land." 

The figure of Geb would seem to possess the same potentialities as 
that of Prah. Geb stands, in the first place, simply for the earth. Barley 
is grown ‘on the ribs of Geb,"” and the harvest is “whar the Nile causes 
to grow on the back of Geb.""# The same veneration of the powers in the 
carth which proclaims Ptah che First Cause addresses itself sometimes 
to Geb; we have quoted a pyramid rext which states him ro be the Ka of 
the other gods.® He is sometimes called ‘‘the father of the gods,” and ir 

* Sce above, p. 67. 
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is possible chat at some time and place he was worshiped as the Cre- 
aror.f Yet in our sources indications of his supremacy are rare. Even 
in che theology of the Old Kingdom, Geb usually appears as part 
of the Ennead, among whom Atum, the sun-god, is the primary source 
of creative energy. Burt it is not Geb’s dependence on the sun which is 
stressed but his power—which supports the next generation of gods, 
including Osiris. 

Wich the figure of Osiris, the dead king, we are by now familiar. 
When we consider him in his theological context, his relationship with 
Geb appears of fundamental importance.’ Nur, the sky, and Geb, the 
earth, are his parents. As we have seen in the Memphire Theology, 
Geb adjudicares the rulership of Egypt when che throne has been left 
vacant by the death of Osiris. For che king of Egypt, Horus, is “the seed 
of Geb.""# Thus, the accession of Tuthmosis 1 can be described in these 
words: “He has scared himself upon the throne of Geb, wearing che 
radiance of the double crown, the staff of royalry; he has taken his in- 
herirance; he has assumed the seat of Horus.”* 

It is important for us to realize that this genealogy—Geb, Osiris, 
Horus—is not an empty theological formula but represents an acknowl- 
edgment of the power in the earth and its relation ro kingship. It is part 
of a curious mythological figure—the Ennead or Nine Gods of Heliopo- 
lis—which looks at first sight entirely artificial.1° Far from being an ac- 
cidental combination of deities who happened to have found recognition 
in the city, this grouping represents a concept pregnant with deep re- 
ligious significance. 

Ar its head stood the creator-sun, Arum. Then followed the divine 
pair whom Atum created our of himself—Shu and Tefnur, air and 
moisture. The children of this couple followed. They were Geb and 
Nut, earth and sky; and their children, Osiris and Isis, Seth and 
Nephthys, were the last four gods of the Ennead. 

There is clearly a profound difference between the last four deities 
and che preceding five. Atum, Shu and Tefnut, Geb and Nut repre- 
sent a cosmology. Their names describe primordial elements; their in- 
terrelations imply a story of creation. The four children of Geb and 
Nur are not involved in this description of the universe. They establish 
a bridge between nature and man, and that in the only manner in which 
the Egyptians could conceive such a bond—through kingship. Osiris! 
was the mythological form of the dead ruler forever succeeded by his 
son Horus. The sister and wife of Osiris was Isis, the deified throne;* 

* See above, pp. 43-44. 
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but she was completely personified and consequently able to assume a 
definite character in mythology. She was the loving mother of Horus 
and the faithful companion and supporter of Osiris. Nephthys’ name 
means “Lady of the House,” and she was conceived as the spouse of 
Seth. But in mythology she appears almost exclusively in connection 
with Osiris, whom she and Isis succor and bewail. She resembles the 
trusted friend or servant in the classical tragedy. Seth, finally, is che an- 
tagonist per se;* but this role endows him with certain characteristics of 
his own. He becomes the god of che desert and the Asiatics in oppo- 
sition to the fertile land of Egypt; the god of thunder and clouds in op- 
position vo the sun; even the god of the earth in opposition to Horus, the 
god of the sky, and the sun's protagonist, in opposition to the sun's ene- 
my Apophis. Above all, he is the opponent of Osiris and of Osiris’ 
legitimate heir, Horus. We may call Isis, Nephthys, and Seth satellites of 
Osiris, for their whole raison d'être seems to have consisred originally in 
cheir relationship with him and wich his son, whatever secondary fea- 
tures religious imagination may have added vo this groundwork. 

Thus the Ennead was formed out of the five cosmic gods and Osiris 
with the three gods of his circle, Here we hold the clue to its meaning; 
it was a theological concept which comprised the order of creation as 
well as the order of society. Ie is peculiar to the Egyprian concept of 
kingship that it envisaged the incumbent of thar office as part of the 
world of the gods as well as of the world of men. If Osiris was the son 
of Geb and Nur, he was also che dead king in Egypt. And if Horus, the 
living king," stood outside the Ennead, he was yet the pivot of this the- 
ological construction. Horus lived perennially in each king. Hence each 
king at death receded before his successor and merged with Osiris, the 
mythological figure of “’king’s father”; che power that had been guid- 
ing the state sank back into the earth and from there continued its bene- 
ficial care of the community, shown in the abundance of the harvest and 
the inundation. Egyptian views of great antiquity, rooted in African be- 
liefs, find expression in this conception of the dead king's future life.f 

Buc this view disregarded the ruler as a person. It did not remove the 
chreat of annihilation which faced each individual king. Osiris, however, 
was che son not only of Geb, the earth, but also of Nur, the sky. This 
relation promised personal resurrection through rebirth. Ir could be said: 

Thy mother Not is spread over thee. . . . . She causes rhee to be a god. .... 

She protects thee from all evil in her name (“she of) the Great Sieve.”}# Thou art 
the eldest of her children [Pyr, 638]. 


* See above, pp. 21-22. t See above, pp, 33-35, 
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Osiris, the son of Nur, found immortality through rebirth and was there. 
by enabled to join the circuit of sun and stars. The remarkable coherence 
of Egyptian beliefs appears here again. The parentage of Osiris seems 
to involve him in rwo mutually exclusive destinies until we remember 
that the Egyptian hoped for a future life in unison with the great cyclic 
movements of nature which seem eternal.® In the circuit of the heavenly 
bodies, which passes through the Nerherworld as well as through the 
sky, we have a concept to which the thoughts of “Osiris become earth" 
and “Osiris reborn in heaven" can be subordinated, The obscurity 
which remains when it is thus claimed chat part of man is absorbed by 
nature while his individualiry is somehow preserved is not greater chan 
thar in other accounts of the mystery of man's life after death. In any 
case, we have objective evidence that the view just set forth was indeed 
the one ro which the Egyptans adhered. For the Memphite 
in its final section, ascribes precisely chis rwofold desuiny to Osiris: “He 
entered the Secret Gates, the Glory of the Lords of Eternity (the dead) 
in step with Him who shines in the Horizon, on the path of Re, in the 
Great Throne (Memphis). He joined the court and fraternized with the 
gods of Ta-Tjenen, Ptah, Lord of Years."f Ie is obvious that “Osiris 
joining the court of Ta-Tjenen, ‘The Risen Land’ ” is the mythological 
form of a belief which is expressed quite directly in che phrase “Thus 
Osiris became earth” which immediately follows our quoration, It is 
cqually evident that the first sentences describe Osiris’ joining the sun 
in its ciruit. 

We have dealt with the personal aspect of the dead king’s destiny in 
which both his mother Nut and his father Geb played a part (chaps. 10, 
15, and 14). However, the community was more concerned with the 
other aspect—the manifesrarion of che power of che son of Geb in what- 
ever came forth from che carth after apparent death: the annual vegera- 
ion after drought, the inundation after che diminution of the Nile, the 
rising of heavenly bodies after a period of disappearance. Osiris was not, 
like Prah, the god of che earth, who, in the eyes of his devotces, was the 
carth, supreme master of all the unaccountable forces which it contains, 
and, in fact, on the strength of that, master of the universe and its Cre- 
ator, Osiris, as we shall discern, was of lesser degree. He was the dead 
king. But since kings were divine, since the power they embodied was 
of the essence of nature itself, since Osiris was the son of Geb and Nut, 
his life could not end; his death was transfiguration. His power was 

* Sée above, pp. 117-22. 

t Sec above, p. 31- 
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recognized in that life which breaks forth periodically from the earth, 
everlastingly renewed. Hence Osiris was che god of resurrection. 

Among the great gods of Egypt, Osiris was exceprional, No province 
of nature was entirely his. He was immanent in the earth, but not its per- 
sonification, He participated in the solar circuit, bur was not its master. 
The Nile had its own god, Hapi, and the grain its goddess, Ernuter.1 
Even the power of generation, che sheer fertiliry of plants and animals, 
was represented by another god, Min. Osiris was life caught in the 
spell of death. Hence he was not a “dying god” but—if the paradox be 
permitted—a dead god. There is no evidence that his death was repre- 
sented in ritual; at every ceremony Osiris appeared as a god who had 
passed through death, who survived in che sense char he was not utterly 
destroyed, but who did not return to life. His resurrection meant his 
entry upon life in the Beyond, and it was one of the inspiring truths of 
Egyptian religion that, notwithstanding his death, Osiris became mani- 
fest as life in the world of men. From his grave in the earth or in the de- 
plered Nile, from the world of the dead, his power emanated, mysteri- 
ously rransmuted into a variety of natural phenomena which had one 
common feature: they waxed and waned. 


B, OSIRIS IN THE GRAIN 


The annual sprouting of vegerarion from che soil is the most striking 
manifestation of the forces of rebirth and growth immanent in the earth; 
and Osiris is viewed as reappearing in the grain in the earliest rexts 
which we possess, as well as in those of all succeeding periods. In che 
Memphite Theology it is the interment of Osiris at Memphis which 
makes the surrounding region into the granary of Egypt. In the Mys- 
very Play of the Succession there are two distinct scenes in which 
Osiris is identified with barley. In the “Contendings of Horus and 
Seth,” Osiris answers Re: “Wherefore shall my son Horus be defraud- 
ed, seeing chat it is 1 who make you strong, and it is 1 who made the 
barley and the emmer to nourish the gods, and even s0 che living crea- 
tures afrer che gods, and no (other) god nor any goddess found himself 
(able) to do ir.""# Similarly it is said of Osiris in che Prolemaic temple of 
Denderah: “Who made the corn from the liquid that is in him vo nourish 
the nobles and the common folk; ruler and lord of food offerings; sov- 
creign and lord of victuals.”"17 

In the Prolemaic temple of Philae cars of grain, watered by a priest, 
are shown to grow from the supine body of Osiris. In rombs of the 


Eighteenth Dynasty and later an anthropomorphic figure consisting of 
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earth and seeds was placed on a bier, and the figure was watered for a 
week 50 chat the sceds were brought to germination. Thus the resur- 
rection of the god (wich whom the dead were all identified at the time) 
actually ook place within che romb.!* The remple ricual of the Prole- 
maic period included the preparation of “Osiris beds”” or “gardens” in 
several of the main sanctuaries and there, again, che sprouting of the 
grain signified the resurrection of the god.:° 

It was not only in the official cult that Osiris was felt ro arise in the 
grain; in late times, at any rate, the view was firmly established in popu- 
lar beliefs. This is testified by several Greek and Roman authors, Thus 
Plutarch states, referring to the Egyptians: “When they hack up the 
earth with their hands and cover it up again after having scattered the 
seeds, wondering whether these will grow and ripen, then they behave 
like those who bury and mourn.”"# 

At the harvest time the god in the grain died yet again. The first ears 
of com were cut with wailing, and Isis was invoked. However, when 
the harvest was completed, the grain winnowed, and the seed comm 
gathered, the rebirth in the sprouting grain of che next season was an- 
ticipated and taken for granted. Lare classical authors state that Isis 
collected the scattered limbs of Osiris in a winnowing basket, and such 
a basket was carried in the processions of che Isis culr throughout the 
Roman Empire. Since the child Dionysus was also ‘“awakened” in a 
winnowing basket by the wild dances of the Thyriades on Mount 
Parnassus, we might doubt the Egyptian origin of the significance of 
wianowing. But we have a pyramid text which seems to contain this 
motif. It is a curious rext which acknowledges che identity of the dead 
king and Osiris in the emphatic manner in which its first phrase is con- 
structed. The middle part consequently refers ro che beneficial features 
of the Osireian ritual of interment. But the text vigorously combines the 
king's ineluctable identity with Osiris and his desire for personal sur- 
vival. He is the grain but mounts to heaven in che clouds of chaff which 
rise when che grain is winnowed.* The king's personality is not con- 
fined to the seed corn which must die in the earth to produce next year's 
barvest. L'his is the motif binding che opening line with the jubilant con- 
clusion; we omit a few theological allusions: 


Osiris is Unas in the mounting chaff! 

His loathing is the earth; 

He has not entered Geb 10 perish. 

He is not slceping in his house (romb) upon earth 
So that his bones may be broken. 
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His hurt is driven out! 
He has purified himself with the Horus Eye. 
His hurt is driven our 
By the Two Kites of Osiris (Isis and Nephthys). 
... Unas is up and away to heaven; 


Unas is up and away 10 heaven 
Wich the wind, with the wind! [Pyr. 308-9]. 


In this text we find an acknowledgment of the identification wich 
Osiris bur an evasion of the chthonic implications, and resurrection is 
achieved, as it were, by a short cut. We remember that in the Mystery 
Play of the Succession, when bread and beer, the products of barley, are 
brought in, “Horus speaks to Geb: They have put my father in the 
carth . . . . they have made it necessary to bewail him.”* It is under- 
standable that che king, when pondering his own imminent death, would 
not choose rhis aspect of his future life ro dwell upon. 

We must probably explain in the same way a curious discrepancy be- 
tween popular and official religion in Egypt, if the usages of the peas- 
ants of Greco-Roman times, quored at the beginning of this section, go 
back vo preclassical antiquiry. In rhat case, the connection between 
Osiris and the grain was acknowledged ar every stage of the farmer's 
labor, but it played little part in the official calendar. This stands in 
striking contrast to che preponderant role allotted there ro the vicissi- 
rudes of chat other manifestation of Osiris, the Nile. As we shall see, 
these dominated the festivals of rhe official year. Obviously the harvest 
could not be neglected; the state had to participate in it and chereby 
establish harmony with the progression of nature through the seasons. 
Therefore, che king went each year at harvest time to cut a sheaf of 
grain and to dedicate it to a god. Bur this god was not Osiris. For the 
harvest could only mean death to a deity Whose power was immanent 
in the carth and manifest in the grain. The grain was cut, and the earth 
lay bare under a strengthening sun, waiting for che flood waters which 
were not to be expected for another nwvo or three months. A harvest fes- 
tival centered around Osiris would have been bound to take place in a 
minor key. The Babylonians, as we shall see, could have entertained 
such a thought.f All we know of che Egyptians shows chat they would 
have found it distasteful. They did not readily admit the shadow side of 
life, not only, perhaps, on hedonistic grounds, but also because, in their 
static conception of che world, grief had no permanence. To the Baby- 


#* See above, p. 136. 
f Sce below, pp. 281-85. 
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lonians uncertainty was of the essence of life, and to deny anxiety 
would have been as unrealistic to them as predominance of distress to 
che Egyptians. 

The harvest festival, then, was dedicated, not to Osiris, but to Min 
f—che god who personified the generarive force in nature, the 
abundant power of procreation in men, beasts, and plants. The god's 
statue was, from the earliest times, the figure of an ithyphallic man, and 
it was accompanied in processions and in chapels by a box of letruce 
plants.# Moreover, Min was a rain god, “‘opener of clouds,”# and re- 
lated to che African complex of beliefs regarding cartle through his as- 
sociation with a whire bull and the epichet “he who has created the vege- 
tation, letting che herds live.”"# Further, his shrine was crowned with a 
pair of bull's horns.* The name “Festival of the Stairs of Min” estab- 
lishes a relationship with the concept of the Primeval Hill, which, as a 
center of creative force, was appropriately thought of as the place 
where che god took his stand. 

At this harvest festival”? the king went in procession, accompanied by 
the white bull, the queen, the standards, the statues of the ancestors, and 
also the statue of the god, which was carried on the shoulders of a body 
of priests hidden except for their heads by great decorated hangings. 
Perhaps che god's statue was carried to the fields, where a remporary 
shrine for him may have been erected. At any rate, the king cut a sheaf 
of emmer which seems to have been offered to che white bull. Up to this 
point the procedure has been deduced from the texts and reliefs without 
great difiiculty. The offering of grain vo che bull can only be explained 
by surmise; perhaps it was an apotropaic rire. Since the first fruit of the 
harvest served to strengthen the embodiment of fertiliry, the bull, the 
danger that the cutting-down of the grain would cast a spell of sterility 
was averted. The succecding rites are obscure. It is possible, though 
chere are only hints to this effect, that che king and queen had inter- 
course at this point.#* At any rate, a priest invoked the mystery of che 
Kamuref—an epithet given to Min more regularly than to any other 
god: “Hail to thee, Min, who impregnates his mother! How mysterious 
is that which chou hast done to her in the darkness.” 

The mystery is that of conception and rebirth. But was it merely 
Min as che personification of fertility in general who was renewed in 
the union wich his mother ar che festival? Or was ir, at the same time, 
the god in Pharaoh who prepared the renewal of his incarnation by be- 
getting an heir? Hatshepsut was called “the daughter of the Kamutef,"” 
and it was said that Amon became one with Tuthmosis L when she was 
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begorren.* In the Festival of Min the sacrifice immediarely preceding 
the ceremony of the sheaf was offered up to “his (che king's) father, 
Min-Kamuref; to the Ka of the king; and to the Royal Ancestors.”" If 
we remember that the Ka represents the vital force, this series of three 
invocations may well concern the continuation of the royal line? The 
divinity who is incarnate in the king is Horus, bur we have seen that in 
certain aspects Pharaoh appeared as Upwaut,f and there is no reason to 
deny that Min, too, may have been chought ro animate che king in certain 
circeumstances. Min was definitely viewed as a form of Horus, as the 
text of the festival implies when it states chat “Min issues orders to- 
gether wich his father Osiris.” Already in the Middle Kingdom, Min 
was called ‘son of Osiris, born of the divine Isis”’*—<pirhets which 
identify him unmistakably with Horus, the ruling Pharaoh. The pyra- 
mid texts connect Min with the Dual Shrines,# and rheophoric names of 
princes of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties are composed exclusively wich 
the elements Re, Horus, and Min.# Iris clear from these facts that Min 
was more intimately connected with kingship in early times than any 
other god except Horus, and we might have expected as much. Min per- 
sonifies che feruility of fields, beasts, and plants, and Egyptian kingship 
insured the benefits of nature’s abundance for society. Min, then, might 
be an aspect of Pharaoh. Ir would be consistent with this line of thought 
if che continuation of che royal line were achieved at che Festival of Min, 
where che god was one with Pharaoh as Amon had been one with Tuth- 
mosis Î in the conception of Hatshepsut. There is, in fact, a text ex- 
pressing the most inumate relation which can be conceived as existing 
berween the king and the god: “Thy (Min’s) heart united wich the 
king as the heart of Horus united with his mother Isis when he violated 
her and turned his heart toward her.”’#* 

In addition to these indications, there is a general consideration 
which would lead us to expect an act affecung kingship to form part of 
che ritual of the Feast of Min: we need such an act to balance the cutting 
of the shcaf of emmer which stamps the feast as a harvest festival. In 
any case, che concluding rites of the whole ceremony are such that the 
interpretation as a harvest festival is inadequate, The final scene shows 
che king rerurning from the shrine of Min crowned with the double 
crown and holding in his hands some ears of the grain which has been 
cut and consecrared. Two priests hold bulls’ tails, and some references 
to ‘‘Souls of the East” remain obscure, But at che same rime four birds 
are released to carry the following proclamation to the four corners of 

® Sec above, pp. #4 and 105. #Sce above, pp. 26, 71, 92, and 204, 
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che earth: “Horus the son of Isis and Osiris has assumed the Great 
Crown of Upper and Lower Egypt; King Ramses III has assumed 
the Great Crown of Upper and Lower Egypt." 

At the coronation a similar release of birds seems to have proclaimed 
the king’s accession, but of chis there could be no question at the 
Feast of Min. The message could convey only something that happened 
at the annual celebration. Ie could nor announce that the king had ascend- 
ed the throne, but it might have announced that the god Min-Har- 
Nakht (Min-Horus the Vigorous) had assumed the crown during the 
festival by becoming one with King Ramses 111, We can only surmise 
what the texts do not state explicitly. Bu it is clear that the festival led 
to a reaffirmation of che harmonious interlocking of nature and sociery 
in che person of the sovereign. Thus the state celebrated the reaping of 
the crop with che worship, not of Osiris, but of a deiry whose exuberant 
fervilicy was immune against the depredations of the reapers upon the 
earth's growth. 

C. OSIRIS IN THE NILE 

Osiris was manifest in the grain, for the scemingly dead seeds sprout 
and grow because of the viral forces of the earth. An equally mysterious 
and momentous phenomenon, which may be understood as the effecr of 
chrhonic forces, is che annual flood of the Nile which gives new vitality 
to the parched, denuded fields.# The water of the inundation which car- 
ries the silt was called the “pure water” or the “young water,” and it is 
this water that was thought co be brought by Osiris or to emanate from 
him or to rake its power from him, so that Osiris might even be identi- 
fied with it: “Horus comes to recognize his father in thec, rejuvenared 
in thy name “young water’ ” (Pyr. 589). Vitality emerging from the 
carth, either in plant life or in the water of the Nile, was a manifesra- 
tion of Osiris, son of Geb.”# The place where the Nile broke forth from 
the depths had been identified by the early Egyprians with che weird 
granite rocks, the rapids, and the whirling currents of the cataracts at 
Assuan. Therefore, a libation was poured for the dead king to return 

to him what had come forth from him: 

O Oninis Pepi! Take 
mic 

Take vo chyself chy natron (n#r) that thoë ma ir become divine {ntry). Thy mother 
No has causod the to be a god (nyr) because of thine enemy, in thy name “god (nér) 

Take to thyself the oucflow that has come forth from thec [Pyr. 765]. 

Ramses IV says in his hymn to Osiris: “Thou art the Nile . . . . gods 
and men live from chy outflow.""# A pyramid text says: “The water- 
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courses are full, and che channels overflow because of the purifications 
which come forth from Osiris” (Pyr. 848). 

This same thought is elaborated in all kids of ways. Osiris is equat- 
ed with every known body of warer—the Aegean Sea, the Ocean, the 
Bitter Lakes, etc.®* Concrete imagining goes so far as to equate the inun- 
dation wich the liquids running from his decaying corpse (Pyr. 788, 
1360). These secondary developments do not, however, obscure the 
plain sense of the majority of the texts, that Osiris is manifest in che life- 
giving waters rising from the earth when land and people need them 
most. Even in Plurarch's days this view of Osiris was valid; he states: 
“On the nineteenth of Athyr they descend to the water in che nighr. 
The stolists and priests bring a casket which contains a gold vessel. Into 
chis they pour sweet water and the crowd which is present raises che 
cry: ‘Osiris is found.” ”’2 

This “finding” of Osiris in the Nile plays an important part in both 
myth and ritual. Ie is common in the pyramid texts,“ which generally 
locare it on the banks of Nedyt—a site at Abydos. In the Memphite 
Theology, Horus was “put in the place where his father was drowned,"” 
and later the body of Osiris was seen by Isis and Nephrhys while it 
floated down the Nile and was “found” and interred at Memphis. In 
this scene the regal and cosmic features of Osiris cannot be disentangled. 
IFthe fertilizing power of the inundation was conceived as an emanation 
from Osiris, the vivid picture of the god floating down wich che rising 
waters of che flood is wonderfully suggestive. At the same time Osinis 
appears as the late ruler whose interment in the royal castle explains the 
fertilicy of the land around Memphis. 

The motif of the drowning of Osiris (which also occurs in the pyra- 
mid texts) # is in itself ambiguous. It may be simply the most concrete 
image in which the fertilizing power of the food can be combired with 
an anthropomorphic figure: the power of the earth to bring forth fruit 
disappears when the water in the Nile recedes to a few deep channels in 
its bed, Osiris is lost in the shrunken river, drowned, possibly chrown 
into it by the hostile Seth, che god of che hot desert. When the summer 
has progressed a little, che waters begin to rise—withour any visible 
reason, for the heat continues. But fertility returns with the flood; 
Osiris is “found,” in the Nile, or on the “banks of Nedyr.”' An alrernate 
explanation of the motif of Osiris’ death by drowning starts from the 
premise that Osiris is pre-eminently inherent in the earth; by chis ap- 
proach his “drowning”” may be che image for the disappearance of the 
fields underneath the water of the inundation, even though the latter 
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emanates from Osiris himself. This last view seems less likely than 
the former to be correct, since it would imply that the “finding” of 
Osiris consisted in the emergence of the fertilized lands from the reced- 
ing flood, while che other interpretation gives a precise mythical coun- 
terpart for che ricual recorded by Plutarch. In another pyramid text 
(Pyr. 1044-45) Osiris appears as a personification of the Nile in paral- 
lelism with Geb as the personificarion of the earth. Just as the dead king 
is lifted to heaven by Geb when he enters the earth (as a corpse), so 
Osiris will lift him ro heaven if he should fall into the Nile. And in che 
damaged Scene 4 of the Mystery Play of the Succession “fish and birds 
are ordered to search for Osiris,” an order which, again, points to his 
being in the Nile. It is even possible that Osiris was at one point in the 
play represented by eight jars filled with Nile water.** 

While the relation of Osiris to vegetation remained alive in popular 
usages and in the festivals of kingship, his association with che Nile 
flood was recognized by the main seasonal celebrations which followed 
che rise and fall of che river. The New Year was meant to coincide wich 
the rise of che Nile; che great celebrations at the end of the month of 
Khoiak coincided with-the Nile’s subsidence and che emergence of the 
fertilized fields. When che Nile was at its lowesr, Isis and Nephrhys 
were said to bewail Osiris. 

Ie is likely chac this event was celebrared by che people, since che 
fearsome scarcity of che water upon which they depended would in- 
evitably call up the specter of famine and urge participation by some 
rite. We have only a late reference ro che Season of Inundation, however, 
when Pausanias, showing that mythology can be interpreted as sym- 
pathetic magic, says: “The Egyprians say that Isis bewails Osiris when 
the river begins to rise; and when it inundates the fields they say thar it 
is the tears of Isis,”’#* The tradition may, of course, be ancient. The state 
also acted in the annual emergency, at least in the Tiventieth Dynasty. 
We know from inscriptions on the rocks of Silsileh chat Ramses 11 and 
Ramses LIL threw sacrifices into the river at this critical time and also 
a scroll of papyrus which contained either an order ro the Nile to rise or 
a contract proffering gifs in exchange for its rise.* 

Also roughly abour this time the Great Procession took place ar 
Abydos. Ie seems char che Egyptians were anxious to assist at che fes- 
tivities and chat the bodies of their dead were sometimes taken there 
at about chis time.# The celebrations took place upon a lake, as we know 
from the inscription of Neferhotep.# This lake is also mentioncd in the 

* See above, pp. 58-59. 
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pyramid texts. The god Osiris was aboard a ship, and opposition against 
him was overcome on the waters of Nedyr.* This setting and the dare 
of the festival (the cime of the rising inundation) make it cempring to 
suppose that the Great Procession “found"" Osiris as che sweet water 
of the mounting flood in the manner related by Plurarch. Of chis, how- 
ever, there is no proof, though che pyramid rexts state thar Osiris was 
“found” on the banks of Nedyr. 

In che Great Procession and in ocher festivals possibly connected with 
che rising Nile,# the accent was naturally upon victory and che renewal 
of life. In the autumn, when the great river subsides, other festivals 
were held; and these, too, were dedicated ro Osiris. On the last day of 
the Season of Inundation (30 Khoiïak) the “Interment of Osiris" was 
enacted. Plutarch's account seems misleading.#* In Pharaonic times these 
celebrations apparently possessed none of the lugubriousness which 
their name suggests, nor was chere reason for grief. If the recession of 
the Nile flood showed the diminution of the god’s power in one 
sphere, it was merely as a prelude to an increased display of his vigor 
in another. For almost at once che freshly sown grain would start 10 
sprout in the drying fields. 

Perhaps we must reckon with the possibility that the name “Inter- 
ment of Osiris” referred, not to the disappearance of the water of che 
inundation, but to the sowing of the grain. The phrase is preserved in 
certain calendars (such as che one at Denderah) which also mention the 
feast of “hacking up the earth” eight or eighteen days earlier. This is a 
long interval to leave berween two activities which would norrrally fol- 
low each other immediately, and so we remain uncertain as to che pre- 
cise meaning of the “Inrerment of Osiris,” in so far as it was not a rite 
of royalty. The Prolemaic calendars were certainly not concerned with 
popular rites but wich certain symbolical priestly acts;** yet one would 
expect these to have originared in celebrations of the people as a whole. 
Plutarch's report that the peasants sowed with a mournful mien as if 
burying someone would also support che interpretation of the “Incer- 
ment of Osiris” as the sowing “of th the grain, if we could be sure chat the 
tradition is old. But che official celebrations of a season which in Egypt 
is one of liberation and expecrancy were alrogether in a happy vein; they 
culminated in the erection of the Djed pillar as a symbol of the god's 
resurrection, The Denderah calendar shows the following entry for the 
last day of the Season of Inundation: “Raising of the Djed-pillar in 
Busiris, the day of the Interment of Osiris.”# 

* See below, pp. 203-7. 
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We have discussed the raising of the Djed pillar in its connection with 
kingship,* but it was an annual event, as was the “Interment of Osiris.” 
Both rites were performed as regular periodic celebrations in which the 
community actively expressed its concern over the vicissirudes of a god 
whose “resurrection”—the rising Nile or the growing grain—was a 
prerequisite for its own welfare during the coming year. Moreover, 
these recurring celebrations of the revival of Osiris’ power in the earth 
obtained added significance if, in the preceding year, a king had died. 
Then the god honored yearly by the people's celebration was actually 
present in their midst in the form of the dead body of the later ruler. The 
“Interment of Osiris” gained an altogether exceprional actuality in the 
concluding rires of the royal funeral. The revival of che forces of nature 
were never more inimately related to the hope of resurrection; the ex- 
pectancy and promise of prosperity, always inherent in the season, were 
never more vividly experienced, than when the erection of the Djed 
pillar was followed by the festivities of che new king’s coronation. 

We have quoted songst which demonstrate chat the coronation was 
greeted by the people with a sense of relief and with expectations ex- 
plicable only 1f we remember that the accession of a new king was an 
event of cranscendent significance. When we now approach this same 
celebration through che religious festivals and inquire how it would af- 
fecr the annual feases of Osiris, we can appreciare once more the consist- 
ency and inner logic of Egypuan beliefs. The community participated 
in the great natural crises of the year—the turning-points in the annual 
cycle of the Nile, che sowing and ripening of their crops—by festivals 
centering round the mythological figure of a divine king, Osiris. The 
réalities of kingship—its beginning in a new reign, its renewal in the 
Sed festival, its reassertion in the Feast of Min—were made to coin- 
cide with those same “New Year’s Days.” When, therefore, death im- 
parted actuality to che formula of Horus succeeding Osiris, the rites of 
the succession, celebrated on the dates of the Osiris festivals, were not 
experienced as a combination of the ceremonies of royalty with chose of 
the god, but the rwo coalesced into a single celebration which was ex- 
ceprional only in chat the underlying conception of a society functioning 
within nature by means of its king was realized with rare intensity. 

We possess a small monument on che death of Tuchmosis LIL which 
chrows vivid lighr on che peculiar moods of these celebrarions. We 
must remember that chis king had alcered the face of Egypt profoundly: 
he had given it an Asiaric empire, had erected buildings throughout che 

* Sce above, pp. 178-50. t Sce above, pp. 58 and 60. 
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land, and had organized its administration effectively. Moreover, he 
had ruled for fifty-four years. In other words, at his death, a situation 
arose which many of his subjects had never known; they saw the coun- 
ty wichour his strong hand ar the helm. His death took place about 
March 14," in the most critical period of che year, wich che harvest 
being removed from the fields, the Nile so low chat “there was not 
enough water to cover the secrets of the Netherworld.”# Osiris was 
dead. Ir was not certain what the inundation would amount to. In fact, 
the inundarion was not due for another three months. 

This situation explains the issue of small scarabs wich the following 
reassuring inscription: “Tuthmosis [II is in heaven like the moon. The 
Nile is ar his service. He (Tuthmosis 111) opens its cave to give life to 
Egypt." The name Osiris is avoided, since ir is obviously desired to 
refer vo che lac ruler. If our conjecture as ro che period of the issue is 
correct, the reference ro his strong personaliry was the most important 
feature of the text. But the implications are so outspokenly Osireian in 
character as to be unmisrakable, “The Nile is at his service.” More- 
over, he lets it come forth from its cave, from the earth, the domain of 
Osiris. And, finally, the king 1s said ro be in heaven, not like Re, bur 
like the moon; and the moon is another form in which Osiris becomes 
manifest. În the temple at Denderah it is said: “He (Osiris) awakes 
from sleep (of death) and he lies like che benu bird and he makes his 
place in che sky as rhe moon,"#t 


D. OSIRIS IN ORION AND THE MOON 


We have seen that Osiris “becomes earth” but is not a “god of che 
carth”; he is a god of che manifestations of life which come forth from 
it. Osiris, 1f we must use these inexact terms at all, is a “god of grain” 
and a “god of the Nile.”" But anything which seems ro come forth from 
the carth may be considered a manifestation of Osiris. And, though ir 
may seem paradoxical vo us, this applies to all heavenly bodies. The 
stars rise at the horizon, and so do the sun and the moon, so that Osiris 
is even called ‘he of the horizon from which Re goes forth.”" Bur the 
more usual heavenly representative of Osiris is Orion. We have met 
this equation before,* and we may quote yet another text in which it 
is said of che dead king: “Lo, he has come as Orion. Lo, Osiris has 
come as Orion" (Pyr. 8196). The near-by dog star, Sochis, is Isis. The 
actual position of the rwo in the sky is reflected in a Prolemaic text in 
which Isis addresses Osiris as follows: “Thy sacred image, Orion in 

* Sec above, pp. 118-19. 
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heaven, rises and sets every day; 1 am Sorhis following after him, and I 
will not forsake him.""# 

There is no denying chat vo us this spreading net of associations and 
identifications seems to destroy the significance of the symbols involved, 
and che limit of the meaningful is well passed when we meet in New 
Kingdom texts such compounds as “Osiris-Apis-Arum-Horus in one, 
the Great God."”* But if we disregard such extremes, we shall find that 
much that appears senseless at first sight is not without meaning. More- 
over, the primitives, far from sharing our passion for precise definition 
and distinction, appreciate each relationship which can be established 
between seemingly disparate phenomena as a strengthening of the 
fabric of understanding in which they attempt to comprehend the world. 
The heavenly associations of the chthonic Osiris in particular appear 
appropriate. There is, first, a similarity between Osiris, who over- 
comes Seth and death, and the heavenly bodies, victonous over dark- 
ness and over those unknown powers which cause their occasional dis- 
appearance. The waxing and the waning of the moon show particularly 
close similarities to the vicissirudes of Osiris, who succumbs to his 
enemy to be revived by Isis; who dies in the grain and wastes away in 
the waters of the Nile to recuperate mysteriously after set intervals.# 
Morcover, the moon is widely believed to influence the germination ot 
secds and to affect animal fertilicy.#* In late times crescent-shaped fig- 
ures of moist carth and seeds were made as soon as Osiris, as Nile 
water, was “found.""# And in the Osiris hymn of Ramses IV we read: 
“In the days of which it is said chat Nut was not yet pregnant wich thy 
beauty, thou didst live nevercheless in the shape of gods and men and 
marmmals and birds and fishes. Lo, thou art the moon on high; thou be- 
comest young at will and agest at will.’5° 

In addition to che similariry berween the fare of Osiris and the fares 
of che heavenly bodies in their courses,® there is another concept which 
permits their comparison. That is the cosmic circuit, which comprises 
the Netherworld of Osiris and the sky in one continuous series of move- 
ments. In fact, we read; “A ramp is trodden for thee ro the Nether- 
world, to the place where Orion is." There the deceased joins the cos- 
mic circuit. If the daily reappearance of che sun and stars assumed the 
character of a resurrection, it was not illogical ro recognize that a force, 
so similar as to suggest identity, animated the heavenly bodies, the 
growth of che crops, and the emergence, after drought, of the waters of 
the Nile. Hence a blessing like the following, spoken to a king: “I 

* See above, p. 146. 
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grant chee char thou mayest rise like the sun, rejuvenate thyself like the 
moon, repeat life like the food of the Nile.”# 


E. OSIRIS, KING OF THE DEAD 

If many natural phenomena can be interpreted as resurrections, the 
power of resurrection is peculiarly Osiris’ own. The divine figure of 
the dead king personified the resurgence of vitality which becomes 
manifesc in the growing corn, the waxing flood, the increasing moon. 
But Osiris was not characterized by shcer vitality such as Min pos- 
sessed; his was che gift of revival, of resurrection. For the king had to 
die to enter che earth and benefir man as a chthonic god; the seed com 
had to die to bring forth the harvesr; the Nile had to recede to bring 
forth the flood. 

Osiris, then, defeats death. Therefore, he could gain a significance 
which surpassed even the Egyptian's concern about the integration of 
sociery and nature. His fate might be construed as a promise of future 
life for all, Bur, for this vo be possible, it was necessary that the barrier 
which separared king and commoners as essentially different be weak- 
ened. This happened in the First Intermediate Period, when the disin- 
cegrarion of the Old Kingdom brought abour a decline of kingship and 
a dissolution of established traditions. AIl kings survived in the Be- 
yond as Osiris; the people, lacking guidance, usurped the royal pre- 
rogative in their anxiety and aspired to an Osireian burial in the hope 
of gaining resurrection.* From that time onward, we find that Osiris, 
the dead king, is adored as the prototype and savior of the common 
dead 


In the following pages we shall discuss this aspect of Osiris. It pre- 
vails in the majority of extant monuments. But it was not new. It was 
as lirtle a reinterpretation of the god's original character as the chthonic 
aspect which we have studied in its various manifestations. Both as- 
pects pertained to Osiris because he was a dead king, ruling the powers 
immanent in che earth,f and also the dead, 


OSUUS, CHIEF OF TNRK WESTERNERS 
Osiris was resurrected, but he did not resume his former existence, 
i.e., he did not reascend the rhrone. The work of Seth was not undone 
entirely, for Seth, 100, had his recognized function in the existing order. 
Osiris was resurrecred to a life in the Beyond; his figure appears 


* See below, pp. 207-10.  Sce above, pp. 33-35, 
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wrapped in mumumy cloth. He is the “Chief of the Wesrerners,”" the king 
of the dead. 

The epither “Chief of the Westerners,"” however fitting, seems orig- 
inally not to have referred to Osiris. Whatever the poorer people may 
have believed, the men of the Old Kingdom who left us records relied 
on the king whom they had served in chis world ro guide them into che 
Beyond. The figure of Osiris did not at first replace chat of che individ- 
ual monarch in this respect. Hence it is understandable that Osiris does 
not seem to be mentioned in the great temple of Abydos before the 
Middle Kingdom, The earlier inscriptions, some of which reach back to 
the beginning of the monarchy, name “Khentiamentiu,” the “Chief of 
the Westerners.""®* This god is depicted as a dog or jackal couchant à, 
in the manner of Anubis, with whom he is often identified, 

But the fact that Osiris absorbed Khentiamentiu (a process already 
completed when the pyramid cexts were writren,* chough che remple 
texts Of che Old Kingdom ignore it) does not mean, as is ofren main- 
tained, chat Osiris was a god of the dead in the sense thar che jackal- 
god was. The difference berwcen che two is 100 great. The jackal knows 
che ways of the desert: he guides che dead into the cemeteries in which 
he is master. The Egyptians had several gods of this type; they were 
che lords of the necropoleis. Anubis, moreover, became the god of che 
burial rites—of mummification—as well as of che tombs. Hence these 
deities are gods of the dead in a much more restricted sense than 
Osiris. 

Ie is, of course, significant chat Osiris early should have been identi- 
fied with a necropolis god. But Osiris did not merely preside over the 
funeral rites or the grave. Since he was a dead king, he was che leader 
and protector of the dead; he was also their prototype because he had 
reached erernal life through death. Mortals mighr follow him in the 
Hereafter and find life. 

Ie is crue chat Osiris is at first invoked alongside Anubis. But this 
is a perfectly understandable combination; the jackal-god was called 
upon because the dead entered the grave. But at the same time an ap- 
peal was made to the leader who had preceded the dead in the Here- 
after, Since Osiris was, and always remained, the mythological figure 
with whom each succeeding ruler merged at his death, men looked to 
him for guidance in death. 

NYAKANG 

In order to imagine wirch sufficient vividness the role which such a 

figure may play in che spirirual hife of a people, we should consider for 
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a moment a very similar god worshiped by the Shilluk, modern Nilotes 
who are related to the ancient Egyptians, We have referred above* to 
Nyakang, who, like Osiris, counts as a former king. Like Osiris, too, 
he is credited with having given vo his people the elements of culrure. 
Both are permanently concerned with che well-being of cheir people 
and influence it from Beyond. “Even before the millet is reaped the peo- 
ple cur some of che ripening ears and thrust them into the thareh of the 
sacred hur. Thus it would seem that the Shilluk believe themselves to 
be dependent upon the favor of Nyakang for the rain and the crops”""— 
just as Osiris brings the inundation and the crops ro the Egyptians. The 
supreme god of the Shilluk is not Nyakang but Juok, just as Amon-Re 
is acknowledged as superior ro Osiris, Like Osiris, Nyakang is a single 
god with whom successive rulers coalesce, But at this point the peculiar- 
ly Egyptian view of kingship presents a more complicated picture than 
the Shilluk concept provides. Though Osiris is said vo be the Ka of Hor- 
us, and the rwo unite in the mystic embrace of the ritual of succession, 
the living king in Egypt is not identical with Osiris but becomes Osiris 
at death. Nyakang is the equivalent of both Horus and Osiris in this re- 
spect. He is a former king, bu he is incorporate in each successive king 
or ret, though he has an independent existence outside this incarnation.f 
He is therefore immortal and is the Ka of both king and people, as the 
Egyptians would say, We may gain an impression of these beliefs with 
a certain direcmness in che following story: “When a missionary asked 
che Shilluk as to the manner of Nyakang's death they were filled with 
amazement at his ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died, 
for were he to die all the Shilluks would die also." 

For our present purpose the most interesting feature of Shilluk be- 
liefs is the opportunity they offer for srudying a mythological figure 
who combines human and divine, historical and religious, features, and 
who, moreover, is credited with individualiry while absorbing che per- 
sonalities of successive rulers. Ir is difficult for us ro understand these 
beliefs. We observe that each Pharaoh had an individual funerary culr; 
each ret of the Shilluk at death receives a shrine which is kept up. Yer 
Osiris was worshiped throughout Egypt, and we find a number of sites 
claiming his comb, or, in the tradition which has come down to us, part 
of his body. In the Shilluk country, 00, there are a number of rombs of 
Nyakang; yer these “are in fact cenotaphs; for chough spoken of as his 
tombs it is well known char he is not buried in any of them." 

The Shilluk and che ancient Egyptians thus confront us with the doc- 

* Pp. 43 and 167. Ÿ See above, p. 114 and 133-39. 
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trine that a succession of individuals embodies the same divine being, 
yet they do not disregard the individuality of each separate ruler. The 
Egyptians, as we have seen, admitred che existence of this paradox by 
envisaging a cwofold destiny for their ruler afrer death: as Osiris “be- 
come earth” the dead ruler lost his separareness, but as Osiris son of 
Not he gained individual rebirth in the Hercafrer. These views form the 
thcological correlate to the existence of temples for the state worship 
of Osiris alongside royal tombs and temples. 


BUSIRIS 


The comparison of ancient Egyptian and Shilluk beliefs makes some 
problems connected with Osiris less embarrassing, since we can at least 
propose a solution by analogy. This applies, for instance, to the fact 
char even in early texts Osiris seems related ro more than one site. Most 
important among these is Busiris, a site in the eastern Delra whose 
Greek name, quored just now, means “House of Osiris.” Osiris is 
habitually called “Lord of Busiris,” and the epithet even precedes 
“Lord of Abydos.” It has therefore been assumed that Osiris was orig- 
inally at home in the Delta, especially since the god of the Busirite re- 
gion, Andjeti, was (alone among the early symbols) of human shape 
and appeared with feathers /7, crook [, and flail À, as did Osiris. 
Ic is, therefore, widely believed chat Osiris derived chese attribures 
from a deified Delra king.57 

Ie may well be that Osiris was at an early date connected with Bu- 
siris, but the argument which we have just summarized and which main- 
tains that the cult of Osiris spread from Busiris ro Upper Egypt lacks 
cogency and cannot be maintained in the face of evidence to the con- 
trary. We may recall that feathers, crook, and flail are no more than che 
early attributes of rulership and chat it would be easy to invert the usual 
theory and to suppose that a southern conqueror, such as Scorpion, sub- 
jected part of the eastern Delta prior to the reign of Menes and thus 
earned the uitle “Andjeti (‘He of the Andjet district’) who commands in 
the eastern provinces"”;"%* he might even have given to the subjected re- 
gion the unusual standard in the shape of an early king? This theory 
would find support in the fact that Andjeti's headgear includes a long 
streamer hanging down at the back—an ornament which is characteris- 
tic for Min and Amon, two gods of undoubted Upper Egyptian origin. 
Buc we ser livele store by this kind of hypothetical reasoning and would 
rather insist On other considerations. 

Each great chiefrain of the predynastic period who had become a leg- 
endary figure would tend to be regarded as Osiris once che country had 
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been united under a Horus king. For those who lived under Pharaonic 
rule and accepted the cosmological views which we have described in 
the preceding chapters would find the predynastic conditions incompre- 
hensible and would interpret traditions relating ro che great chiefs of 
the past as concerned with Osiris.” À situation still met with in Africa 
would thus acquire its peculiarly Egyptian character. The Yaos, for in- 
stance, inhabit land formerly occupied by the Anyanya. These buried 
their chiefs on hilltops, and the Yaos continue to worship these “‘gods of 
che land’ along with their own ancestors and look upon them as genii 
loci of particular hills.”"7 Ir is likely enough that in Egypt, t00, some 
venerated tombs of predynastic chieftains survived the unification of the 
country. However, they would have become shrines, not of local gods, 
but of Osiris, for a dead king always became Osiris. In this way an ap- 
parently ancient tradition would have connected Osiris with a number 
of shrines, and this assumprion, in turn, could explain the strange fact 
that several sires in Egypt claimed to possess his body, or part of ir. For 
the story that Seth dismembered the body of Osiris and that Isis buried 
the parts where she found them—that is, at the fourteen, sixteen, or 
forty-two sites claiming Osiris relics—can hardly have been an original 
Egyptian belief, It is only known from late authors who stood under che 
influence of the myths of Dionysus and Adonis, and it disregards che 
Egyprians' conviction that the preservation of an undamaged body is che 
first requirement for life in the Hereafter."* The pyramid texts abound 
in spells in which Isis and Nephchys, Horus or Nut, “unite” the mem- 
bers of the dead Osiris; they nowhere hint at an earlier wilful dismem- 
berment. The gods repair the normal results of decay—the dislocarion 
which one finds in burials withour mummification, where rats and jack- 
als add to che confusion and damage following che dissolution of flesh 
and tendons. The myth of dismemberment sounds like a rationalization 
of the fact that many places claimed the romb of Osiris; bur it cannot 
explain that fact. 

Busiris possessed one of these and was connected with Osiris already 
in che Old Kingdom. But we could only accept the view now current 
that the Osiris cult emanated from Busiris if we were prepared to leave 
a number of facts unexplained which become understandable if Abydos 
in Upper Egypt was che original center of the worship of Osiris. 


ABYDOS 
The most important of che Osiris relics, the head, was assigned to 
Abydos by tradition; and it was chere that later times recognized the 
tomb of Osiris in che grave of one of che kings of che First Dynasty and 
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that the Great Procession took place. From the Middle Kingdom on- 
ward, Abydos was the main center of the Osiris cult. We may well ask 
what were the grounds for this association of an unimportant town in 
Upper Egypt with the cult of the god. There is considerable, though cir- 
cumstantial, evidence to suggest chat the association was an original 
one. Ît seems that Osiris (as the dead king) was acknowledged and wor- 
shiped by the house from which Menes derived and which owned the 
province of This where Abydos lies. If chis is crue, the worship of 
Osiris, not as a god of the dead, but as the mythological form of the 
dead ruler, was already established at Abydos before the rise of Menes. 

We do not maïntain chat che worship of Osiris at Abydos was unique 
in all respects. On che contrary, we have attempted to show that the 
figure of Osiris represents ideas concerning kingship which were deeply 
rooted in Egypt and possibly in the Hamitic substratum of Egyprian cul- 
ture. Just because the dead chiefs were considered, throughout Egypt, 
to continue to influence the forces of nature, che worship of Osiris as a 
dead king could be accepted throughout the land once the country had 
been united under Menes. One would expect, however, that che spe- 
cific forms which thac worship assumed (such as the Great Procession) 
and the name under which the dead kings were worshiped (Osiris) 
would derive from the region whence the royal house came. And this 
is precisely what the evidence seems to suggesr. 

This evidence is found in the Memphite Theology—which was prob- 
ably composed soon after the unificarion of the country—and in certain 
features of the Osiris festivals, celebrated at Abydos in historic times. 
The Theology takes for granted the multifarious connections berween 
Osiris as the buried ruler, grain, and the Nile, so chat it must deal with 
old established views; it rrears them more summarily chan the new reach- 
ings concerning Prah which are carefully argued and set forth step by 
step. 

Now these new reachings contain certain features which seem to 
point to the region of Abydos. This region, of which This was the po- 
litical center, was known as “The Great Land,” “great” standing again 
for “greatest” in the sense of “’oldest”’ and alluding to che Primeval 
Hill? The same applies to che epithet of the god Ptah, namely Ta- 
Tjenen, “the Risen Land”; and not only this phrase but also the manner 
in which the god is represented shows resemblance to te Abydene us- 
ages. Ta-Tjenen wears two feathers upon the horizontal horns of an ex- 
tinct species of ram, Ovis longipes palaeoaegypticus, and, since this crown 
is also worn by Andjeti, it is usual to consider it Lower Egyptian. But 
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chis argument is not sound, and the crown seems, on the contrary, to 
belong to che region of This. The two feathers appear on the standard 
of the province # and also on the standard of Abydos & (Fig. 
4). Moreover, they are worn by the local god of This, Onuris; the fal- 
con-god of Hierakonpolis-Nekhen 4... as a beautiful gold head shows; 
and the god Min of Koptos f', from whom Aron derived them. And 
Nekhen and Koptos fell within the territory dominated by Menes and 
his house.” 

The attributes which Ta-Tjenen seems to have assimilated from this 
region draw our attention to a possible connection with Abydos pre- 
senred by the main teachings of che Memphite Theology. We have seen 
chat the most novel feature of chis theology consists in its claim that the 
carth, and not che sun, was the First Cause. Ir is clear that this doctrine 
may owe something to a creed which assigned great influence vo che 
dead king “become earth""—a creed such as we may postulare for Aby- 
dos if Osiris really originated there. Now the founder of Memphis 
came from the same region, and this adds likelihood to the supposition 
that similarities berween the dogmas for che Prah temple in the new 
capital and Abydene beliefs should be explained as derivations by the 
younger from the older site, This applies to such symbols as the feacher 
crown, to names like The Great Land,” and to the general fact that a 
chchonic god is endowed with supreme creative power. 


THE GREAT PROCESSION 


The distinctive feature of the culr of Osiris at Abydos was the Grear 
Procession. It was an eminently local festival; people came from all 
over the country to take part in ir. Such festivals have à strongly cradi- 
tional character, and it is significant that the Great Procession, held at a 
site where early kings were buried, apparently retained throughout his- 
torical times certain features of the royal funerals. Moreover, Osiris 
counted as one of chose early kings—or, rather, he represented each one 
of them. 

The Great Procession is described by one Ikhernofret, who went, 
under Senusert III, vo represent the king at the festival: 

L'arranged the Procession of Upwaut when he went 10 champion 
Lg SE MAS file Néons on ani rares 
nest € 

rchermet here Le cd the god on hi 
G Û red t i À 
ÉD he DS Lou 4, D Del ie amy L 
Ï adorned che boat named “He who shines forth in Truth, the Lord of 
Abydos” with a deckhouse pl res him (Osiris) beautiful jewelry 
when he went vo the localiry of Peqer. 
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directed the DS RER RRe Peer 
de à em nnefer (Osiris) on that day of the great conflict and 
all his enemies on the banks of Nedyrt. 
made him emibark in che ship. She carried his beauty. 
1 made the hearts of the deserts of the Fast great for joy and broughe 
jabilation to the hearts of the deserts of the West they saw 
cshemet boat 


She landed at Abydos and brought Osiris, the Chief of the Westerners, 
the Lord of Abydos, to his palace.? 


The mood is characteristic for a culr which celebrates a resurrected 
god; ver che rires described by Ikhernofret would seem appropriate to 
the culr, not of a “dying god," bur of a dead king. There is, in che first 
place, no question of a recurn of Osiris vo che land of the living. In this 
respect che contraste with che “’suffering god” of Mesoporamia is com- 
plete. The performance did not possess che character of a passion play, 
and ir is a mistake ro suppose, as is often done, chat the death of the 
god, though never mentioned, was enacted.77 Neicher in this text nor in 
any other ritual is there a hint that rhe dreadful event of the god”’s death 
takes place before the participants. On the contrary, the premise from 
which all che rires take cheir cue is that Osiris is dead—a victim to be 
avenged, supported, or championed, but one who abides throughout the 

ings in che Beyond 


In the second place, it is striking that Horus is not mentioned in 
Ikhernofrer's text. Horus is par excellence the avenger of his father; the 
statement is a commonplace in texts referring vo che god as well as in 
royal texts. The omission is unaccountable and perhaps a matter of 
names only; it seems that Horus appears in the guise of one of the par- 
ticipants. If we consider the celebrarion as the performance of a myth, 
there is no room for such a supposirion. For in mythology, and hence in 
the culr of Osiris as a god, Horus alone appears. But this very fact sug- 
gests char che Great Procession is concerned not with the myth of 
Osiris in its late form but with the myth of royalty and the rites of 
royalty in which the figures of Horus and Osiris had originally their ap- 
pointed places. And, in fact, another god plays the part of Horus in the 
performance. We find Upwaut as the main avenger of Osiris in the 
text Of Ikhernofrer, and Upwaur may, as we have seen,* stand for 
Pharaoh, the carthly embodiment of Horus, The opening of the inscrip- 
tion becomes understandable only if we assume that it referred original- 
ly 10 a royal rite. If Upwaut represents Pharaoh in his aspect of eldest 
son, it makes sense to say char che wolf-god “went to champion his 


* Sec above, pp. 26, 71, 87, and 92, 
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father.” But in mythology, and hence in che cult, no relation with Up- 
waut plays any part at all. The supposition that Upwaur referred orig- 
inally co the king receives support when we read on a Middle Kingdom 
stela, “The Great Ones and Nobles kiss the earth before Upwaur when 
he completes the run of This,""?# for this description, which probably 
refers ro the Great Procession,"* seems ro describe the court's assisting 
in a ritual in which the king takes part as Upwaut rather than in a purely 
religious performance. 

A pyramid text* which shows parallels with the inscription of Ikherno- 
fret confinms the view that the Grear Procession reflects the bural of à 
dead king, for it plainly deals with a royal incerment and yet opens with 
phrases which can be read as a summary of the Great Procession, It 
states char the king, Horus (but Upwaut under certain circumstances), 
comes to look for his father and that Thoth, who also assisted with che 
boat journey at Abydos, repels the enemies when chey “rebel against 
che Neshemet boat." 

According to che stela of Ikhernofret, the Great Procession ended 
when Osiris was brought, not to his “temple,” but to his “palace”; and 
we are reminded that the dead kings of Uganda give audiences as in their 
lifetimes in the buildings where their remains are kept. King Nefer- 
hotep knows that “che pylons of thy (Osiris') temple are the gates 
(leading to) che Field of Rushes.” Moreover, the description which 
this Neferhorep, a king of che Thirteenth Dynasty, gives of his activ- 
ities at Abydos and his participation in the Great Procession 1s cast en- 
ürely in che terms of royalry. 

M + 1 Los the supporter (x of his father Oniris. 1 will form (literally 

“eg jura Parier ealehqar al cer Pop arond td 


Up r'and Lower Egype, nb forth from the of Nu. 
Ko Hi eon. his ne mes came for Fous Bern, the Céeftsin in 
the Great Hall of his father, es Ci pre his heritage with che approval of the 


L am in his great office which Re gave (to me). RE do) 
(literally “begers"”) the one who formed (literally “’bore”} him. 
This text could be taken as describing the establishment of the funerary 
cuir of a dead king by his son. Morcover, the insistence on the “form- 
ing” of che god, the making of statues, finds a parallel in che attention 
which even che short inscription of Ikhernofret pays to the making of 
statues, palanquins, a deckhouse, and adornments for che god, It has 
been righrly scressed chat chese fearures seem to form an essential part 
of che celebrarions at Abydos," and they recall, of course, the elaborate 
préparations of funerary equipment at che royal funerals. 

* See above, p. 114. 
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The maneuvers of the boats took place on the lake at Abydos which 

the waters separating the world of che living from the 

world of the dead,* and the dead king on lis journey was assisted in 

overcoming the danger which the waters symbolized by means of mock 

batrles. We have mer a mock fight at the erection of the Djed pillar, 
another ritual of Osiris’ resurrection in the Hereafter. 

We are once more reminded of funerary usages when we read chat 
voward the end of che Great Procession Osiris embarked on a “ship.” 
The word used is wrt. This “ship” was used in the funerals of the OI 
Kingdom and depicted in some rombs.# Ir was, in reality, a ship-shaped 
#ledge upon which the coffin was placed so that it might be dragged to 
the necropolis in the desert. Ir is significant chat in Ikhernofret’s inscrip- 
tion the “desert-dwellers,"” the dead in the necropolis (depicted in one 
of the reliefs showing the wrt), rejoiced at the sight of Osiris after he 
“embarked"" on the wrt. In Abydos, at the end of the festival, the 
figure of Osiris placed in the Neshemet boat was apparently dragged 
back through the desert from che “tomb in Peger.”" For while the dead 
were buried in their rombs and che ceremony ended there, the statue of 
che god was returned vo its remple. Nevertheless, the localiry of Peger 
preserved the character of an ancient royal grave. Ir is depicred as a 
mound upon (or around) which trees are planted,#* and chese features 
are, at Abydos, incorporated in a cenotaph which King Seti 1 buile, sur- 
rounded by tree pits going down ro the level of che subsoil water (the 
outflow of Osiris.) The trees around the cenotaph, like those on the 
mound of Peger, illustrate the ancient African belief chat the dead king 
lives again in all life that proceeds from the earth. Thus the place vo 
which the procession moved, as well as che name of che “ship” which 
carried che god, recall a royal funeral; and even the designarion “Great 
Procession" (pr.1 3.1) meant “Great Mourning"" in late rimes; the de- 
cree of Kanopus gives mega penthos as ivs equivalenr.% 

The funerary prororype of the Great Procession can be deduced from 
the most distinctive feature of the locality where it was celebrated. 
Kings actually were interred ar Abydos during the First and Second 
Dynasties. The magnificent valley in the western cliffs in front of which 
these kings are buried probably gave rise vo the tradition that the en- 
trance ro the Netherworld was there. We have found this belief in sev- 
eral of the pyramid vexts which we have quoted,f and it may explain 
the presence of an early royal cemetery at this spot. The alleged romb 
of Osiris would naturally be located in this necropolis if he was—as we 

* Se above, pp 115, 119, and 154. f See above, pp. 115 and 119. 
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believe—the mythical ancestor of the House of Menes. In keeping with 
chis view is the fact chat Osiris appears in the pyramid texts as one of 
the Upper Egyptian royal dead, a wolf-headed “Soul of Nekhen.”'# 
These texts would preserve, then, a most ancient tradition when they 
refer to Osiris as that “spirit who is in Nedyt . . . . that power in the 
province of This.” 

THE KING OF THE DEAD 

Now if Osiris was originally a mythological figure expressing the 
Egyptian conception of kingship, it remains to explain in more detail 
than we have done so far* how this dead chieftain, worshiped because 
the community viewed its leader as an intermediary berween man and 
nature, became a god with whom every Egyptian identified himself in 
death and in whom he placed reliance for his personal salvation. 

This change, one of the most profound which the otherwise fairly 
stable religion of Egypt underwent, can be followed in detail. Its start- 
ing-point is che worship of Osiris as che dead king who continues to be 
powerful even in death. Bur his general benefcial activities as Osiris 
“become earth" did nor, as we have seen, supplant the more personal 
bonds which had connected him with his followers. Hence the great 
squares of graves surrounding the tombs of che kings of the First Dy- 
nasty and the corresponding arrangements of the necropoleis of the 
Fourth and Fifth Dynasties. It is obvious that the king who in life had 
“kepr che hearts alive” could lead his faithful subjects through the crisis 
of dearh into an orderly Beyond. In those days men based their own ex- 
pectations for life in the Hereafter upon their former relationship with 
the deceased monarch. But, with the weakening of kingship toward the 
end of the Old Kingdom, the reliance upon individual rulers was no 
longer justified. The anarchy of the First Intermediate Period, while de- 
fying understanding,t destroyed Egyptian complacency. It has been 
shown that the disillusionment of this age led ro searching inquiries into 
ultimate values and ethical standards which up to that time had been 
implied and taken for granted rather than proclaimed.** In any case, 
while che individual kings lost authority so chat they could not even 
maintain dominion over the whole of Egypt and the claim chat their 
power extended beyond the grave seemed alrogether preposterous, the 
traditional figure of Osiris, the dead king resurrected in the Beyond 
and living in the varied life chat went forth from the earth, was not af- 


* Sec above, pp. 34, 110, and 120. 
f See above, p. 51. 
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fected by the turmoil. Since the Egyptians could conceive order only in 
terms of kingship, they now saw the Hereafrer under the guidance of 
Osiris. While the state was disintegrating and Pharaoh disqualified, che 
dead king, in his most general form, became king of the dead: 

are all chine, all those who ee to thee, 


Icmay be objected rhar the development we have ourlined could apply 
only vo those who had been in the more or less immediate surroundings 
of che ruler and who now transferred their allegiance from his person 
to his prototype. Bur these people set che vone for the rest of Egypt. The 
carliest identification of a commoner with Osiris occurs roward the end 
of che Sixth Dynasty. The smaller officials and the burghers, in so far 
as they could own rombs subsrantial enough ro come down to us, show 
the new allegiance ro and identification with Osiris from the Middle 
Kingdom onward. We have spoken just now of the identification with 
Osiris, which was, in fact, the central feature of the funerary cult of 
Egypt after the Old Kingdom. Ir is à peculiar innovation, but it can well 
be understood. When confidence in the living ruler as a champion of his 
followers here and in the Hereafrer was shaken, Osiris was not entirely 
adequate as a substirute, He was a passive figure, not an aggressive 
leader likely to keep back the hostile powers lurking in che Beyond. A 
change of attirude toward the king of the dead was therefore ro be ex- 


Now che people knew the cult of Osiris as a service rendered by his 
son Horus, the living ruler. Every Egyptian was similarlÿ dependent 
upon his son for the funerary service which insured his safe entrance and 
blessed existence in the Hercafter. To this extent Osiris did resemble 
the common dead, and for the mythopocic mind resemblance easily be- 
comes identity. Hence che identification of all the dead with Osiris was 
less preposterous than it would scem at first sight, granted chat the es- 
sential difference berwéen royalty and commoners had become blurred 
as à result of dhe pulitical developments during the First Intermediate 
Period. The royal origin of Osiris was glossed over in the popular funer- 
ary cult; dependent upon his son, he became the ideal prototype of the 
blessed dead—their divine king who had himself savored death, whom 
one should imitate, and to whom one could appeal for support on the 
dreadful journey “ro the West.” In this function, in the popular funer- 
ary culr, Osiris shows lirtle trace of the complexitv which his character 
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originally possessed. His resurrection in vegeration, Nile food, Orion, 
or che moon was sometimes referred 10, but the notion possessed no 
great significance in relation to commoners; it was bound up with che 
peculiar conception of kingship which prevailed in Egypt. The people 
took part in the public festivals which celebrared the god’s manifestation 
in natural phenomena, but their more personal relationship with him 
was confined ro the overwhelming problem of individual blessedness in 
the Hercafrer. Since this was achicved by identification wirh a blameless 
god, there could be no question of a development of ethical values to 
take the place of the qualities of a nature-god which had become 
atrophied in the king of the dead.” 

Identification with Osiris led ro a desire vo imirare as closely as pos- 
sible the means by which he had achieved che transition from life through 
death unro rebirth. This means was perfectiy well known: ir was the 
royal rire of burial. Thus a process set in which continued unchecked: 
che usurpation of royal prerogatives and funerary usages by the common 
man. In the Middle Kingdom we find painted within his coffin objects 
which he may need in the Hereafter. Among them are crowns, scepters, 
and other insignia of royalty.” À little later, and especially in the New 
Kingdom, this vulgarization of the royal rite goes so far that we find 
figures wearing che crown of Lower Egypt carried in the funerary pro- 
cession of any well-to-do Theban, while the mourners, or possibly 
hired performers, bear tirles which had been reserved for the highest 
officials of the state in the time of the pyramid-builders.?* 

The new doctrine imparted an unprecedented significance to the place 
Fe ic was thought an advantage co be buried at Abydos, the oldest 

royal cemerery, or at least ro be represented there by a cenotaph or a 
funerary stela. It is even possible that the boat trips to Abydos depicted 
in tombs from the Fifch Dynasty onward were undertaken or supposod 
to be undertaken ro provide the deceased with a semblance of burial at 
that hallowed site, Ie was particularly advanrageous if he could be chere 
to take part in the Great Procession which celebrated Osiris’ resurrec- 
tion. Thus the burial of the commoner assumed the forms of the Osire- 
tan—that is, the archaic royal—burial. 

It may be well ro emphasize chat the identification of the dead with 
Osiris was a means to an end, chat is, to reach resurrecrion in the Here- 
after. The same applies to the materialistic features which are so in evi- 
dence when we read funerary inscriptions. They do not betray an exclu- 
sive preoccupation with material well-being or mere hedonistic expec- 
tations for life after death. The Egyptians could not conceive of any 
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life which would do without the requirements of che life they knew.* 
Alchough the supply of food and other commodities takes such a large 
part in the funerary texts and predominates entirely in the equipment of 
the tomb with paintings and reliefs (for even the scenes from daily life 
depict food and other necessities in the process of being produced), all 
this great apparatus is no more than a preparation for the afterlife and 
nor its essence. In che last instance the Egyptians’ desire, though it took 
many forms, could always be reduced to the wish to join in the joyful 
circuit of sun and stars and seasons, ro become one with the unchanging 
rhythm of nature. 

We have quoted accounts of the circuit in chapter 10. We have seen 
that che dead were usually supposed vo join ir in che Netherworld and 
chat Abydos is sometimes specifically mentioned as an auspicious start- 
ing-place. In any case, the dead went to the West. Osiris was the “Chief 
of the Westerners.” The sun seems to enter the earth in the West, and 
so do the stars. And since che stars are the lights of night, and night 
belongs ro the Nerherworld, because life belongs to day, the word dat, 
“Netherworld,” is written with a star @;%* che stars are inhabitants 
of che Netherworld, and consequently they obey Osiris: “The firma- 
ment and its stars obey him, and the Great Gates are open for him. 
There is jubilation for him in the southern sky and 2doration for him in 
che northern sky. The imperishable stars are under his regimen.”"# 

This text furthermore suggests that Osiris, being che master of the 
stars, was also conceived as lord of the circuit, for the acclamation of 
stars in the northern and southern parts of heaven represents a demon- 
stration on either side of the circuit road which runs from cast ro west 
through the sky and from west to east through che Netherworld. Amon- 
Re is acclaimed in just the same way.” 


OSIRIS AND RE 


Osiris, as ruler of the Netherworld, appears sometimes as a true 
Pluto, a king of Hades, corresponding to Re in heaven. “(Osiris), he 
who appeared upon the throne of his father (Geb), like Re when he 
ariseth in the horizon, that he might give light to him who was in the 
darkness.”#* And yet Osiris was not really considered an equal of the 
Creator—not because of his chthonic character, for we have seen that 
in the person of Prah the power in the earth could be acknowledged as 
fully equal to chat in the sun or in cattle—bur because he remained, al- 
ways, a somewhat ambiguous figure, It was never forgotten that he was 

* Sec above, p. 66. 
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a dead king, even if his worshipers treated him as one of the Great 
Gods. If, for instance, in a love charm, Re-Harakhte and the Seven 
Harhors were called upon ro further che lover's suit and rhe latter wished 
to add weight to his prayer by threats, it was not to those gods, but only 
to Osiris, that he dared to refer: “IF you (the gods) do not make her 
come after me, then I will set (fire) to Busiris and burn up (Osiris).""## 

The mythological texts also distinguish sharply berween Osiris and 
the Great Gods, especially Re. There is a fascinating text in which 
Osiris interviews Atum with all the anxiety which an Egyptian might 
feel about his destiny in the Hereafrer. Atum is characterized as the 
sovereign power, and he reassures his interlocutor, who answers with 
a mixture of continued concern and gratitude.” Sometimes the con- 
trast takes a folkloristic turn which is grotesque.®° One text starts with 
an acclamation of Osiris who has succeeded ro the rhrone of Re. Osiris 
put on the crown of Re “that the gods might fear him”’; but the sorcer- 
er's apprentice could not cope with the master's magic. “Then Osiris 
became ill in the head because of the heat of the diadem of Re which he 
wore."” Re “came home” and found Osiris “sitting in his house wirh his 
head swollen by the hear of the diadem.”" Re then had to draw off blood 
and pus to cure Osiris. Even the great hymn which Ramses IV set up in 
Abydos to honor Osiris, and which starts with che assertion that he is 
more mysterious than other gods (he who is Moon, Nile, and King of 
the Netherworld), acknowledges that Re is the undoubred ruler; Osiris 
is allowed vo share his chrone. “When Re appears daily and reaches the 
Netherworld ro govern this land and also the (other) countries, then 
thou (Osiris) also sicrest there like him. Togerher you are called ‘The 
United Soul.' ”’11 

As we know Osiris, he is purely a figure of chought, but of specula- 
tive mythopoeic thought—a figure concretely imagined and of manifold 
significance, Together with Horus he is the bearer of che peculiarly 
Egyptian concept of kingship as an institution involving two generations. 
As a dead king he is a force in nature, and as a buried king he is seen 
more especially in the emergence from the earth of renewed life. The 
myth of Osiris vreats these various aspects as episodes in a narrative, a 
form congenial to naïve imagination and normally assumed by mytho- 
poeic thoughr. If reflection, distinguishing the various aspects of the 
god, stood in danger of destroying the unity of the Osiris figure, 
the myth counteracted that centrifugal tendency effectively by 
translating them into adventures of a single divine person and of his rela- 
tives, Isis, Horus, and Seth. Bur the Osiris myth is secondary to the 
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fundamental idea chat Pharaoh is the intermediary berween society and 
nature. This is well shown by the fact that references to the myth in the 
pyramid texts are of a most cursory nature, in contrast to the full and 
repeared discussions of the relationship of Osiris with Geb, Nut, and 
Horus 


The Horus king is cruly king because he is the “seed of Geb”' and 
succecds Osiris. On the rheological plane chis is expressed by the “justi- 
fication”" of Horus, Geb adjudicating dominion ro him as Osiris’ heir 
with or without explicit reference to his lawsuit with Seth in che “House 
of the Prince” at Heliopolis.? On the human plane the figure of Osiris 
played a predominant role in the texts and royal rituals of succession 
and coronation, while gaining significance for the commoner as a king 
of the dead. 

It seems futile to inquire whether there are historical foundarions for 
the myth and person of Osiris—in other words, whether chere ever was 
a king whose achievements and fate contributed to the story of Osiris, 
All understanding of this most Egyptian of the gods is made impossible 
if one starts an inquiry whether the concept of Osiris as a dead king or 
that of Osiris as a cosmic god is original. They are rot and have never 
been distinct but are rwo aspects of one and the same conception, a con- 
ception of immemorial antiquity in Egypt—that the king is a god who 
establishes a harmony berween society and nature, whose bencfcial 
power is felr even from beyond the grave. 
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PART V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF KINGSHIP 


CHAPTER 16 


THE HISTORICAL FORMS OF KINGSHIP 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 


A. MESOPOTAMIAN BEGINNINGS AND PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY 
N MESOPOTAMIA, a$ in Egypt, kingship emerged at the beginning of 
I historical times. But its roots were more deeply imbedded in Africa 
than in Western Asia. Behind Pharaoh we can discern a primitive 
conception of a chieftain endowed with power over natural forces, a 
“rain-maker king.” But in Mesoporamia monarchical rule had no such 
foundation, and kingship remained to some extent problematical. It 
arose under the pressure of circumstance in a community which orig- 
inally had not acknowledged authority vested in a single individual. 
Ithas recently been established! char the oldest political institution in 
the country was the assembly of all free men; chat they left power 
deal with current matters in the hands of a group of elders; and chat in 
times of emergency they chose a “king” vo take charge for a limited 
period, The assembling and interpretation of these scattered but un- 
equivocal traces of “Primitive Democracy” enable us for the first time 
to understand the nature and development of Mesopotamian kingship. 
We must note, in che first place, that the original articulation of Meso- 
potamian society was local rather chan tribal. In other words, habitat 
rather than kinship defined one's social affiliation. However, the elders, 
who dealr wirh current affairs, scem to have been not only influential 
members of the community but heads of families, for they are desig- 
nared in Sumerian by the word abba (“farher”'). In the elders we scem, 
therefore, to have a connecting link between Primitive Democracy 
and the primordial organization of society in families and clans. But 
while a social order based on kinship does not, as a rule, contain features 
which prevent it from spreading over large areas, Primitive Democ- 
racy was unsuitable for such expansion because it carried with it the 
auronomy of each separate locality and entirely lacked organs through 
which ro exercise conjoint authority, Morcover, it entailed some of the 
disadvantages of freedom. Ofren it must have been difficult to get the as- 
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sembly to act, since voting and submission by all to che will of the ma- 
jority were unknown. The issues were clarified through general discus- 
sion—“asking one another,” as the Babylonians expressed it. Com- 
munal action required unanimity, and chis could be reached only by 
means of persuasion. Hence che need for action and leadership fostered 
a parasitical growth of personal power which ultimarely destroyed che 
original system of government. 

The change which we have just described was completed before che 
end of che Early Dynastic period. We cannot know with certamty when 
Primitive Democracy flourished in its pure form; the Proto-literate— 
preceding the Early Dynastic—period® has left us some semipictographic 
tablets on which the signs for “elder” and “assembly”’ occur.t Hence, 
the system existed in Proto-literate times, and there is no inherent im- 
probabilicy in the claim that it derived from a yet earlier, prehistoric 
age. 

The prevalence of a political system based on the autonomy of each 
separare locality, while ir is unfavorable to the development of political 
unity, need not destroy an awareness of national cohesion. The politi- 
cally divided Greeks were well aware of a common descent and a com- 
mon culture and possessed chat ‘sense of kinship” which we find among 
similarly disunited savages.* The early inhabitants of Mesopotamia ex- 
pressed their consciousness of solidarity in che figure of che god Enlil. 
In a Sumerian poem the memory of a golden age is evoked in che fol- 
lowing terms: 

In those days there was no snake, there was no scorpion, . ., . 

There was no lion, there was no wild dog(?}, no wolf, 

There was no fear, no rerror, 

Man had no opponent. 


In those days the land Shubur (East), . . . . 

ere Sumer (South), the land of che “decrees of prince- 
L} 

Uri (North), the land having all chat is needful, 

The land Marru (West), resting in securiry, 

The whole universe, che people in unison(?), 

To Enlil with once rongue gave praïse.? 

Enlil was a national—and not merely a local—god. For this reason the 
city of Nippur, which contained his main shrine, enjoyed a prestige for 
which chere is no historical or political foundation. The usual explana- 
tion posrulares a period of which all trace is lost and during which Nip- 
pur was che seat of hegemony in the land. But this construction seems 


* See above, p. 17. 
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redundant. We know that Enlil was universally venerared in Sumer, and 
the prestige of Nippur may well have been a simple reflection of the es- 
teem in which its god was held. Important events of man's past were 
localized at Nippur. There in the sacred area, Dur-anki, “the bond of 
heaven and earth,” was “the place where flesh sprouted forth,” the spot 
where Enlil had split the crust of the earth wirh his pickax so that “che 
vanguard of mankind” could “break through" and populate the land.* 
If Enlil's shrine was founded when the plain was first sectled, it would be 
understandable that the early inhabirants of southern Mesoporamia 
should have called their country after the center where the national god 
was worshiped. Both Summer and kalama (the land) can be derived from 
dialectical variants meaning “the region of Nippur.”? The influence 
which a religious center may exercise while remaining entirely devoid 
of political power can be studied in the case of Delphi. The sanctuary of 
Apollo was held in reverence by all the Grecks, and its authority was 
acknowledged even by their neighbors. Ie seems chat the Enlil shrine at 
Nippur occupied a similar position in Early Dynastic Mesopotami:. In 
both Greece and Mesopotamia a sanctuary symbolized and somerimes 
saved a national unity which the political institutions were unable to 
LI 


In Mesoporamia, as in Greece, the character of the land encouraged 
separatist and centrifugal rendencies. The small setrlements of early 
times appeared lost in the boundless plain. They remained isolated 
units, each surrounded by drained or irrigared fields and separated from 
the next community by a wilderness of marsh or desert. We have tan- 
gible evidence of the scattered nature of the settlements in large deposits 
of sand which was blown in from the empty spaces during periods of 
depression or neglect and which we find, accumulated sometimes to a 
depth of several meters, in our excavations.® With the increase in pop- 
ulation and che improvement in equipment which the large-scale use of 
metal brought about, the fields of neighboring settlements became con- 

tiguous. Henceforth conflicts were bound to arise. The wars berween 
a and Umma illustrate this well, and they show chat ir was im- 
possible to merge the separare ciry-states into a political unit for any 
length of time. Now one city and then another found itself able to sub- 
ject its neighbors and to dominate the land. But within a few generations, 
if not sooner, the enforced unity disintegrated. 

Mesopotamia is in no sense a geographical entity. Even the powerful 
Assyrian kings wasted the substance of their people in futile attempts vo 
reach natural limits wichin which their dominion might remain safe and 
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stable. The plain of the Euphrates and Tigris merges into che limitless 
deserrs of Arabia, and che foothills of its eastern borders rise gradually 
toward the mountain chains of Persia and Armenia. There are no bound- 
aries from which power may recoil co concentrate at the center. In chis 
respect Mesoporamia contrasts sharply with Egypt, which is clearly de- 
fined (except in che south) by immurable frontiers. A native chiefrain 
extending his conquesrs in che Nile Valley was bound to reach a point 
where he had to realize chat all the land which he could dominate was 
in his power; beyond he might raid but not conquer. At such a moment 
the concept of a single united country, a kingdom of Egypt, must have 
taken shape, Bur we cannot imagine a concatenation of physiographical 
and political facrors which would give rise to the notion “king of Su- 
mer” or ‘’king of Mesopotamia.” 

The amorphous character of their land conspired with the deficiencies 
of cheir political institutions to impede the unity of the people af Meso- 
potamia, We have already indicated the weaknesses of Primitive De- 
mocracy. Mesopotamian kingship was introduced to meet emergencies 
wich which che existing organs of government were unable ro cope. In 
carly rimes, when peril threatened, the assembly e a king ro whom 
ic delegated its poWer. Éven as lare as AkKkadian rimes ies fele 
themselves entitled vo adopr this procedure: 


SSI ER A pt 00, 0e 


The power of the king was great. The rerm /ugal, “king, means 
literally ‘great man.” But it is also used ro designate che master of a 
slave or the owner of a field. Hence we may infer that the community 
put itself completely into the hands of its ruler. It was understood, how- 
ever, that his power would not ourtlast the emergency. The office of 

ingship was a hala, a word meaning “return” or ‘reversion” to ori- 
gin;" and the source of the king’s authority was his elecrion by the as- 
sembly. Hence the great power assigned to à single leader was meant ro 
be exercised for only a short time. In practice, however, the ills of the 
state could nor be cured by such intermittent appointments. The need 
for quick and resolure action which they fulfilled became à permanent 
need as soon as the settlements ceased to be small and isolated. The 
formation of cities and city-states increased the opportunities for con- 
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flict berween separate groups. The requirements of drainage and irriga- 
tion made each community dependent upon the co-operation of its 
neighbors. The necessiry for the inhabitants of an alluvial plain to im- 
port vast amounts of raw materials such as wood, stone, and metals im- 
posed the dury of safeguarding the passage of these marerias. Hence 
the elecred kings or certain officials who could exercise quasi-royal 
powers* were forced to remain continuously on the alert; and, conse- 
Dr kingship lost irs cemporary nature, 
change through which kingship became a permanent institution 
en nes tab Es de harn o1 ne en We may suppose 
that the leaders chosen would have been elders whose wisdom qualified 
them for the task, or young men with the dash and valor of warriors. 
Both types are well described in ancient texts—though we have to go 
to the Old Testament to find a complete portrait of an elder. We know 
that many Palestinian cities were governed by an assembly and elders, 
and it has been pointed out!? that Job's status before catastrophe over- 
took him was precisely that of an elder in a Primitive Democracy, We 
must remember that the assembly did not vote and that, consequently, 
action could be taken only when, at the crucial hour of decision, the 
multitude was swayed by one counsel. À leader able to bring about 
consensus under those conditions must have possessed exceptional wis- 
dom, strength of character, and command of language. He must have en- 
joyed a position in which his authority was neither imposed nor chal- 
lenged but accepted as natural and beneficial: 


When 1 went forth from my gate up to the city, 
And prepared my seat in the square; 
Young men saw me and withdrew, 
dan pee 
inces stopped talking 
Ad fl Mais Mans vpce Ci moe: 
ce of the nobles was silent, 


That 1 delivered the poor who cred for help 
And the orphan, and 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 


And the heart of che widow I made glad. 


* See below, pp. 221-23. 


Ir may be assumed that such a man, if temporarily equipped with kingly 
power, would step down as soon as the emergency was past. But often 
the circumstances called, not for a leader of Job's type, but for a young- 
er man who was qualified specifically to assume leadership in war. 
Ideally, such x man would respect the prerogatives of the assembly and 
che elders, and it is significant that such a relationship is described in the 
Epic of Gilgamesh, which purports to reflect a situation of great antiqui- 
ty. Gilgamesh is permanent king of Erech; but when he is about to take 
action which may involve the city in a war he scrupulously consulrs 
the assembly as well as che elders. These, in their turn, show great af- 
fection for cheir young king and impart fatherly advice. Ir is clear chat 
such a relationship, if it existed in reality, would have presenred a 
most precarious balance of power, which would have been upset if che 
war leader were at all inclined ro dominate. This is exactly the situation 
which we find described in che Babylonian Epic of Creation, which tells 
how the gods, threatened by the powers of Chaos, appealed to Marduk, 
one of the youngest and most vigorous among them, to be their leader 
against the host of Tiamar. Marduk replied: 


1f L am vo be your î 
pe. ish Tiarnar, and save you, 
assemble and ï += : 
. DEA supreme 
ler me, like you, by word of mouth determine destiny 


In these words we hear distinct tones of ambition and threat. Marduk is 
not merely indicating vo his interlocutors that the calling of the assemn- 
bly is the correct procedure. He is declaring in effect that his co-opera- 
tion can be bought only at the price of absolute power: his command 
shall not be changed. 

No doubt the assemblies of the early Mesopotamian cities often found 
chemselves confronted by just this situation. Those best fitred to rake 
charge in an emergency must have enjoyed the exercise of power and 
have been the least willing to relinquish it at the end of their term of 
office. We have seen, moreover, that the end of a crisis can but rarely 
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have meant that rhe underlying causes had been removed. Small wonder, 
then, that personal rule became established in all the cities of Meso- 


potamia. 
B. THE TEMPLE COMMUNITY 


Only a minority of Early Dynastic rulers bore the title lugal. There 
were other officials besides che clected king who were in a position 
to seize power while fulflling the people’s need for leadership. They 
were che high priest (sangu mah) and governor (ensi) of the ciry-state. 

We have hitherto dealt with the secular aspects of the early setrle- 
ments. But the feeling that man depends upon the gods pervaded the 
whole of Mesoporamian life, and each settlement centered round one 
or more temples. If power was vested in the assembly of free men, that 
power depended upon the sovereign will of the gods. The same group of 
people who constitured themselves in an assembly with its elders for po- 
litical purposes formed a socio-religious organization which we call the 
temple community." 

The temple community showed à strongly democratic character. 
Since ir projected irs sovercignty in its god, the members were all equal 
in his service; and this service entailed so large a part of normal life that 
we may speak of a theocratic communism. Resources and labor were 
pooled; tools and raw materials were supplied from a common store; 
harvests, herds, and the products of handicrafts were at the disposal of 
those who had assumed executive function on behalf of the community 
and appeared as the stewards of the god. Thus the Mesopotamian gods 
symbolized not only the divine powers which man recognized but also 
the communities chemselves. How else can we explain the fact char the 
god owned the land and its produce, that high and low willingly under- 
took che annual work on his fields, dikes, and canals, and that the most 
moving account of the destruction of a city takes the form of a lamenr 
by the ciry-goddess?! 

The land owned by the community (in the guise of ics god) was di- 
vided into three parts. Some of it, kur land, was parceled out to provide 
sustenance for the members of the community who cultivared it. The 
sizes of these allorments differed considerably, but even the smallest 
contained almost an acre—enough to keep a man, and possibly a small 
family. Another part of the land—in one case, for instance, one-fourth 
of the rotal—was reserved for the god. This was called migenna land, 
and its produce was stored in the temple. All members of the com- 
munity, irrespective of their rank or function, were obliged to cultivate 
this land and to undertake corvée on the dikes and canals insuring its ir- 
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rigation. The implements and reams of oxen and asses used for these 
communal tasks were kept in the stables and storehouses of the temple; 
they were evidently owned by the community as a whole. Grain for 
sowing was also supplied by the temple. Not only the produce of the 
fields, but implements, ritual equipment, and animals needed for sacri- 
fices or rations for the people were likewise temple property. Further- 
more, members of the community acknowledged rhe obligation to ex- 
ercise their special skills in the service of the god. Metalworkers, stone- 
cutters and carpenters, boarmen and fishermen, gardeners and shep- 
herds, all worked for a certain time, or produced a certain amount of 
work, for the temple, Yet all these men were primarily agriculturalists 
who worked the kur land allotted to them. Those who had special skills 
exercised them not only for the community but also for private trade and 
barter. Thus individual enterprise found a certain scope. In fact, a chird 
type of remple land (wrwla land) was rented out for cultivation by in- 
dividuals. 

Our insighe into che functioning of che temple community is derived 
from the rexts, but the excavation of the Temple Oval at Khafajah!? has 
given a singular concreteness vo rhe historical reconstruction (Fig. 42), 
We notice how the people lived around their shrine which towered 
above the houses, a focal point roward which the streets converged. 
The storehouses surrounded the inner court and the platform of the 
sanctuary. The building on one side of the outer court between the two 
inclosure walls was probably occupied by the high priest who direcred 
the affairs of the temple community. He supervised in person the fixing 
of the boundaries of lands and fields. He also supervised the allorment of 
land and assigned individual tasks in the corvée on the nigerma lands and 
the canals. 

The city or city-state as it is known to us through the Early Dynastic 
documents was a complex organism comprising several temple com- 
munities. The tablets from Lagash mention rwenty shrines;® the sec- 
tion of the Early Dynastic city at Khafajah which was excavated con- 
tained rwo large, one medium-sized, and ewo small remples.# As an ex- 
ample of che size of individual communities we may mention that that 
of the Baba cemple at Lagash comprised some 1,000-1,200 souls and 
owned about 6,000 acres of land.® The rotal population of the city- 
states can be computed only in a general way, bur ir would seem ro vary 
from, say, 10,000 ro 20,000 people.®* 

Just as the temple community was viewed as the estate of a god, so 
also was the city as a whole owned by a deity, the city-god. This god 
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owned one of the largest temple communities, and his high priest was 
governor (ensi) af the city, charged with the integration of its compo- 
nent parts. The individual communities lost some of their independence 
in the merger which brought the city-state into being, and it was appar- 
ently the dury of the governor to assign shares in the communal tasks to 
each of the temple communities, while che high priest of each of these 
subdivided them among the members. Moreover, the governor dealr 
with matters of irrigation and trade which may be said ro have con- 
stituted the field of foreign policy. 

Certain peculiarities in the organization of the governor”’s estate made 
it well-nigh impossible for the community to control him. For instance, 
he derived most of his income and provisions from the nigenna land of 
cach remple.** Since these fields were cultivated as a corvée by members 
of the communities, it would have been hard to say at any moment to 
whar extent this obligarory labor was serving the temple—and thus the 
community as a whole—and to what extent it was merely enriching the 
governor. 

The governor differed from che king in that he was a permanent, not 
a temporary, official. Yer, like the king, he found himself wielding great 
power. It was necessary chat he should do so 1f the community were to 
flourish. But che demarcation line berween justifiable imitiative and il- 
legal aggrandizement must often have been hard to draw. Urukagina of 
Lagash, at the end of the Early Dynastic period, describes certain abuses 
to which he put an end. For instance: “The oxen of che gods plowed the 
onion-plots of the governor, for the onion-plots and the cucumber-plots 
of the governor were siruated in the good fields of the gods.""# Such 
abuses were che natural consequence of the equivocal origin of Meso- 
potarnian rulership. Le had come into being to answer a need which che 
organs of Primitive Democracy were unable ro fulfil. The government 
of the compound and expanding city-srates called for more vigorous 
leadership than an assembly of free men or a body of elders was able to 
give. The king, the high priest of a powerful temple, and the governor 
of the city-srate were in a position to fulfil that need. By Early Dynastic 
times once or the other of these functionaries had established himself as 
a ruler in each of the Mesopotamian cities. 

C. DESIGNATIONS OF THE RULER AS EVIDENCE OF 
UNBROKEN TRADITION 


Our bland reference to a “Mesopotamian”" form of kingship stands in 
need of justification. It may well be questioned whether a political in- 
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sütution was likely vo retain à distinct character throughout the series 
of spasmodic alternations between anarchy and centralization which 
formed the history of Babylonia and Assyria. The final answer to such 
doubrs should be found in the following chapters. The fact that we can 
illustrate our points by quotations from different periods of Mesopo- 
tamian history demonstrates the lasting validity of a well-defined con- 
cepuion of kingship. {x is true, however, that another conception is also 
represented in our sources; and we shall give here a preliminary justifi- 
cation of our treaument of the one as characteristic, of the other as non- 
typical and even anomalous. The contrast is easily demonstrared when 
we survey the designations of the Mesoporamian ruler. 


TUE DIVINE DETERMINATIVE 


The names of a number of kings are preceded in che texts by the de- 
rerminative of divinity. This usage is narrowly circumscribed in its in- 
cidence. The first king vo be thus distinguished was Naram-Sin of Ak- 
kad; and che custom was followed by all kings of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur except the first. After che fall of chat dynasry, the kings of Isin, and 
occasionally a ruler of one of the other ciry-states into which the coun- 
try had been redivided, assumed che sign of divinity in their inscriptions. 
We notice ir, for instance, wich a few kings of Eshnunna.* Rim-Sin of 
Larsa took it in his ewenty-third year, but his great opponent, Ham- 
murabi of Babylon, never used it. Shamsuiluna, and after him a few Kas- 
site rulers, were the last to style themselves gods. Neither the Assyrians 
nor the Nco-Babylonians renewed the custom. 

Here, then, is à striking contrast with Egypt. In the Nile Valley a 
god was king at all times and inevitably; in Mesopotamia we find that 
less than a score of rulers, berween 2300 and 1500 8.c., appear, in the 
writing of their names, to have laid claim to diviniry. There can be no 
question in Mesopotamia of kings who differ necessarily and in essence 
from other men, and the precise implications of the determinative re- 
main problematical. We shall sec chat most of the evidence commonly 
adduced as proof of the deification of kings does not, in fact, bear on 
this problem (chap. 21). Yer one rite in which the kings of Isin and Ur 
took the part of a divine bridegroom substantiates the orthographic use 
and perhaps explains its origin, as we shall see. 

Art expressed deificarion much more rarelÿ than orthography and 
ritual. Naram-Sin also left us pictorial evidence to show that his super- 
human nature was taken seriously (Fig. 43), This is found on his stela of 
victory. The king wears the horned crown of the gods; he outstrips all 
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other figures in size, a differentiation usual in Egyptian but not in Meso- 
potamian art, and that for the very reason that the Mesopotamian king. 
in contrast with Pharaoh, was not essentially different from men (see 
the Introduction). The whole composition of the stela emphasizes 
Naram-Sin's divinicy in a striking manner. Below him the soldiers are 
ascending che mountain, the rhythm of their steps repearing his stride. 
On che right the defeared enemies, collapsing and flecing, form the an- 
tichesis of the Akkadian army. The king stands alone above this agita- 
tion; near him is the unscaled summit of the mountain, above are the 
great gods. 4 

Not the least astounding feature of the stela is its uniqueness. No 
other Mesopotamian monument expresses in formal language the divin- 
ity of kings, This fact alone vitiates the argument that the Akkadians 
qua "Semites” introduced the notion of divine kingship in Mesopo- 
tamia;** morcover, the usage fourished most in the “Sumerian”” south 
and disappeared almost with the “Semitic” First Dynasty of Babylon, 
while it was quite unknown among the “Semitic” Assyrians, Bur che 
deification of kings is not ’Sumerian”” eicher;%* che oldest Sumerian texts 
ignore it. They reveal, as we have seen, the prevalence of Primitive 


The limited occurrence of the deification of kings is an anomaly 
which we cannot fully explain. In our particular field of inquiry it indi- 
cates che basic complexity of Mesopotamian culture—a compound in 
which certain elements could remain somewhat distinct. This is not to 
say that Mesoporamian culture lacked incegration or coherence. On the 
contrary, it possessed a pronounced character of its own, unusually re- 
sistant to historical accident. This point deserves ro be stressed, since 
the histories of Greece and of Islam have had an unfortunate influence 
on the historiography of the ancient Near Easr. The carliesr civilizations 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia were truly autochthonous, and it becomes 
increasingly clear that movements of populations and foreign influences 
have but occasionally disturbed, and not even always modified, the deep- 
rooted culrural continuiry in those lands. An exception, however, is the 
displacement of Sumerian by Akkadian as the spoken language of Meso- 
poramia in the second half of the third millennium s.c. It has been 
shown chat these rwo rongues were che vehicles of profoundly different 
spirirs.” Yer the contrast berween “Semites” and “’Sumerians”" does 
not present an answer to any Mesopotamian problem but is a problem in 
itself#t—and one vastly more complex than is generally realized. Ir has 
been shown that the ascendancy of the Akkadians under Sargon was ex- 
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perienced neither as a racial conflict nor as a shift from native to foreign 
rule,# and arrempts at correlating certain elements of Mesopotamian 
culture with Sumerian-speaking or Semitic-speaking elements of che 
population have not been very successful, for a resistant cultural fabric 
comprised both. Since, however, widely different mentalities conerib- 
uted to that fabrice, we must be prepared to find here and there peculiar 
designs which are not always consistent with the main strands. These 
special formations remain of limited occurrence; the deification of che 
king is one of them. 


THE SUMERIAN AND AKKADIAN TITLES 


King and governor — We have seen that the earliest cerms for ruler, 
lugal (‘king’) and ensi (‘governor”) originally denoted different of- 
fices. But in Early Dynastic times this distinction had been obliterated, 
and the wo titles marked a difference in the extent of a ruler's power. 
The ensi usually ruled a small city-state, though the title was sometimes 
retained even when its bearer had subjecred a considerable area. The 
ticle lugal, as a rule, denored extensive dominion and might be assumed 
by an ensi after the conquest of foreign rerritories or relinquished when 
these were lost again. The distinction in the significance of che rwo 
terms was well illustrared when a subject of Enannatum 1 used the cerm 
lugal in speaking of “his king Enannatum,”" but dedicated a macechead 
“(for che life of) Enannatum, ensi of Lagash," using the correct rirle.# 
He evidently differentiared berween the official position of Enannatum 
and the power which che latter, as his sovercign, had over him. 

In some cases tradition played a part in the titulary of a local ruler. 
The ruler of Kish was always called “King of Kish"'—be ir because 
Kish had a permanent king, as Erech had in the Epic of Gilgamesh, or 
because Kish had long exercised the hegemony in Babylonia. That the 
title was well established is illustrated by the phrascology used by 
Eannatum in describing his capture of the city of Kish as a favor granted 
by the goddess Inanna: 


To Eannatum, Govemor of Lagash 
because she loved him, 
has given the kingshup 


given ip of Kish 
(along) with the governorship of Lagash.# 
The title “King of Kish”' possessed such great prestige that Mesanni- 
padda of Ur, after his conquest of Kish, used it in preference to his own. 
It was also used by Sargon of Akkad, who dominated the whole of 
Mesopotamia. In fact, it is the first in a series of ricles demonstrating 
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the continuity of the Mesopotamian traditions of rulership, for it ap- 
peared in an archaic form even in the titulary of the late Assyrian 
kings.# 

The orher title, ensi, and its Akkadian form ishakku, also survived the 
Early Dynastie period and continued ro express rulership over a single 
city or city-stare under the sovereignty of a god. But the political con- 
notations of che title varied according to the constellation of power in 
the land, Under the strongly centralized government of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the ensi was simply a civil servant, appointed by the king 
of the land and sometimes shifred from one city to another at the pleas- 
ure of his royal master.” But sometimes descendants of a native dynasty 
who had submitted to Ur continued to rule as its vassals. This ambigu- 
icy in the meaning of the title ensi continued to exist under the dynasties 
of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon. Conversely, when a subjected ruler re- 
gained his independence (while he might continue ro style himself 

“governor"'), he proclaimed his election to have been an act of the city- 
god rather than of his overlord.# And, again, we must note à survival of 
this conception to the very end of Mesopotamian history. The kings of 
Assyria used the designation “Governor of Assur” in cheir titulary; 
thus they retained the modest rank of a ruler exercising stewardship for 
the city-god in whose temple chey had received their insignia (chap. 17). 

King of the Land.—At the end of the Early Dynastic period, Lugal- 
zaggesi introduced a new title, “King of the Land." Iris the first title we 
meet in which the conception ership over che entire country is dis- 
ünguished from rulership over a city-state, In this respect it marks an 
advance in political thought. Actually, Lugalzaggesi’s dominion did not 
differ from that exercised before his time for longer or shorter periods 
by the rulers of Kish, Ur, or Lagash. He, 100, started as the governor 
of a single city; and it was in accordance with custom that che national 
god, Enlil, was crediced with having sanctioned his nation-wide rule. 
But Lugalzaggesi went further than his predecessors when, in the in- 
scription we shall quote, he acknowledged rulership over Mesopotamia 
to necessirate ascendancy over the predatory populations of the neigh- 
boring regions. This is shown in the interplay of che terms kalæma and 
kurkur, the first of which means “the land”' (viz., of Sumer), while che 
other denotes foreign countries or inhabired lands in general: 


When Enlil, king of all countries (kwrkwr) 

had given che kingship of the land (kalams) to Lugalzaggesi; 

when he (Enlil) had directed the eyes of the nation (kslams) to- 
wards him 
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and had laid all countries (kurkur) at his feet; 
and when he had subjecred unco him (everything) from East to 
West— 
On that day he Et peer for him the roads from the Lower 
Sea (the Persian Gulf) 
along the Tigris and Euphrates ro the Upper Sea (the Medirerranean) 
King of the Four Quarters —The political ideas which Lugalzaggesi 
were upheld by Sargon of Akkad, who defeated him and 
ruled in his stead. Sargon expressed his conception of kingship in a new 
title which had somewhar more distinctly religious implications than 
“King of the Land.” He called himself “he who rules the Four Quar- 
ters,” and his son Naram-Sin assumed the title, “King of the Four 
Quarters,” which had hitherto been applied to certain gods—Anu, En- 
lil, and Shamash (Utu), the sun-god." The king so styled was poren- 
tially che earthly ruler of Creation, a paraphrase which contains the same 
religious overtones as che ride itself, The Assyrian kings used an exact 
equivalent, shar kishati, King of che Universe.” Both this title and its 
older equivalent carry the connotauon of sanction, recognition, or even 
election, by che gods. But they do not imply that he was divine, 

King of Sumer and Akkad.—The Third Dynasty of Ur continued the 
titles which we have discussed but added vo their number “King of Su- 
mer and Akkad."" The dynasties of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon brought no 
significant change in the vitulary; and there is, therefore, no need to dis- 
cuss ë 

THE ASSYRIAN TITLES 

The shift of the center of gravity from Babylonia to Assyria during 
the second millennium 8.c, presents a considerable break in continuity. 
The cultural center of the country had been in che south. Early Dynastie 
civilization had moved upstream along the rwo rivers and has been 
found well established in Mari on the Euphratest? and at Assur on the 
Tigris.# The temple at Brak in the Habur plain® suggests chat a simi- 
lar expansion had taken place in the Proto-literate period. Up to the 
middle of the second millennium 8.c. the political power likewise cen- 
cered in che south. Therefore, the question arises whether the political 
supremacy of Assyria introduced concepts of rulership which were at 
variance with those which had existed before, This seems not to have 
been the case. We shall sce that the titulary continues to use traditional 
designations and, moreover, that rulership developed in the north on 
much the same basis as it did in the south. For Primitive Democracy was 
known in the north and, in fact, survived there for a thousand years 
after it had been superseded in southern Mesopotamia. Just as the as- 
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sembly (ubkin) had origmally possessed sovercign power in the com- 
munities of the south, so the Assyrian communities knew a council 

ru) which is named in the oldest Assyrian sources and in those of the 
colonies sent out by Assur ro Cappadocia.# All these documents date 
from the beginning of the second millennium s.c. Besides the council, 
they name a prince (rdbu) whose function one would imagine to have 
resembled chat of the’ensi in the south. In fact, he bears the same title 
in relation to his city-god, namely,'“governor" (ishakku) . 

À change came with the reign of Shamsi-Adad 1 in the eighteenth 
century 8.c. He referred ro his predecessors, not as “princes,” but as 
“kings."”’# He also used the title “King of the Universe” (shar kishati), 
which we have met as an equivalent of “King of the Four Quarters.” 
Ar the same time he placed himself in line with the oldest Mesopotamian 
tradition by styling himself “’appointee of Enlil.” 

These titles have far-reaching implications. They are not mere imita- 
tions of southern usage. They proclaim that the unprecedented position 
which che north occupied under Shamsi-Adad 1 was not in conflict, but 
in line, wich the immemorial traditions of the south. From the earliest 
times Enlil had assigned kingship over “the land'' in accordance wirch 
the decree of che assembly of che gods. The king now served notice that, 
not one of the old cities of the south, bur his own city of Assur—which 
lacked all prestige of history or tradition—had been selected by the gods 
ro become the seat of sovereignry in Mesopotamia. 

Shamsi-Adad's action can be explained in two ways. He probably 
came from the middle Euphrates region, ® a district which by Early Dy- 
nastic times was included in the domain of southern Mesopotramian cal- 
ture; and he may have wanted to shape his authority in accordance with 
the southern traditions wich which he was farniliar. On the other hand, a 
case can be made for an ancien connection berween Enlil and the city of 
Assur. The Assur remple and its component parts bear Sumerian names 
which resemble those of Enlil's sancruary at Nippur.# Assur’s spouse is 
said to have been Ninlil,# the female complement of Enlil; and Tukulti- 
Ninurta I explicitly called Assur ‘che Assyrian Enlil,” or simply “En- 
il.”"49 If Enlil was the god originally worshiped at Assur, the title “ap- 
pointee of Enlil'”’ would be on a par with “beloved of Tishpak”” at Esh- 
nunna and with similar formulas proclaiming the relation berween ruler 
and city-god. Hence the alrernative with which Shamsi-Adad’s title 
faces us can be formulared also in another way: did Enlil appoint the 
king in his (Enlil's) function as city-god or in his function as national 
god of Sumer? 

The material favors the larrer view. The Early Dynastic remains 
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found at Assur do not mention Ealil, and the similarity of names used in 
che Assur sanctuary to chose at Nippur may be due to an Assyrian pol- 
icy of jusuifying pretensions based on newly acquired power by means 
of ancient traditions. In any case, we cannot doubt that Shamsi-Adad’s 
title had the programmatic significance which we ascribed to it, since 
he also styled himself “King of the Universe.” The occurrence of the 
title “appointee of Enlil”’ further supports our view. Shamsi-Adad's 
ambitions were soon destroyed by Hammurabi. Burt when Eriba- 
Adad finally threw off che suzerainty of Babylonia in the fourteenth 
century 8.c., the title was reintroduced; and from then on, until che 
ume of Sennacherib, the Assyrian rulers retained ir.“ Eriba-Adad’s son, 
Assur-uballit 1, styled himself “King of the Land of Assur, King of che 
Universe,”’ as Shamsi-Adad had done. 

Thus the powerful masters of the Late Assyrian empire formulated 
their sovereignty in terms entirely in keeping with Babylonian tradi- 
tion. As we have seen, they used che secular titles “King of Assyria” 
and “King of the Universe” as well as the religious titles “Governor of 
Assur'”’ and “Appointee of Enlil.” The convergence of northern and 
southern usage was complete when Tukulti-Ninurta 1 named himself 
“King of the Four Quarters of the World." 


CONCLUSIONS 


The continuity of tradition in the royal titulary throughout the time 
of Mesopotamia's independence contrasts sharply with the short-lived 
use of the divine dererminative. It justifies our treatment of Mesopo- 
tamian kingship as a valid concept which was not materially affected by 
historical changes, for the titles of even the latest periods are intimately 
related ro chose of early rimes. It remains for us to determine the nature 
of his concept. We shall afrerward (chap. 21) return to the problem of 
the deification of certain kings, which is a collateral phenomenon. In the 
traditional Mesopotamian utulary every trace of deification is absent. 
The titles are impressive enough, and so are many Assyrian epithets, 
such as “Lord of Lords,” “Prince of Princes,” “King of Kings.”# They 
stress che power of the king, but they never set him apart. They do not 
contain a hint chat his nature differs essentially from that of other men. 
The Late Assyrian emperor who struck terror in the hearts of people 
from Egypt to Armenia had more in common wich the Sumerian /ugal 
who gloried in the subjugation of a ncighboring ciry than with che 
“Living Horus” on the throne of Egypt. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE MAKING OF A KING 


A, THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT OF KINGSHIP 
THE CONTRAST OF EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA 


N HISTORICAL times the Mesopotamian, no more than the Egyptian, 
could conceive of an ordered society without a king. Yer he did not 
regard kingship as an essential part of che order of creation. Accord- 

ing to Egyptian views, the universe was the outcome of one single crea- 
tive process, and the activicy of the creator had found its natural sequel 
in the absolute rule which he exercised over the world he had brought 
forth. Human sociery under Pharaoh formed part of the cosmic order 
and repeared its parcern. In fact, Re, the creator, headed the lists of the 
kings of Egypt as che first ruler of the land who had been succeeded by 
other gods until Horus, perpetually reincanated in successive Phar- 
aohs, had assumed the legacy of Osiris. 

In Mesopotamia the theological aspect of kingship was less impres- 
sive; the monarchy was not regarded as the natural system wichin which 
cosmic and social forces were effective. Kingship had gained universal 

as a social institution, but nature did not appear to conform 
to a simple scheme of forces co-ordinated by the will of a ruler. 

Itis crue that Anu and Enlil were habitually styled “King of the Gods” 
and that words derived from their names (anutu, enlilutu) denoted king- 
ship. Yec it is peculiar that there should have been two kings: Anu, the 
aloof heaven, personifying the majesty of kingship, and Enlil, che vio- 
lent storm-wind, its executive power. The matter becomes clearer 
when we observe that the rexts usually describe the gods, not under the 
absolute authority of these kings, but rather following cheir guidance. 
The gods made decisions afrer general discussion, and Anu and Enlil de- 
rived their exceptional positions from the fact chat they were the leaders 
of che assembly. 

The title “king” has a less strict meaning in Mesopotamia chan it has 
in Egypt. We have seen that a “governor” of Lagash might be called 
“king” by his subjects. In the same way, city-gods like Ningirsu of 
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Lagash, who never appear as “kings’””’ among the gods, are constantly 
called so by their liegemen upon earth. Neither among the gods nor 
among men did the title “king” denote the summit of a rigid hierarchical 
pyramid which was acknowledged as the only possible structure of soci- 
ety—for the memory of a kingless period in the past was never lost. 


THE ORIOIN OF KINGSHIP AMONG THE GODS 

The Mesopotamian myth of beginnings knew neither single origin 
nor single authority. The primeval chaos contained two elements, sweet 
water and salt water—the male Apsu and the female Tiamat. This cou- 
ple brought forth a multitude of gods whose liveliness disturbed the in- 
ertia congenial to Chaos. So Chaos rose to destroy its progeny. In chis 
conflict the older gods proved inadequare, and a young deity was chosen 
king. After his vicrory he created che world as we know it. 

The violence and confusion depicted in chis story are poles apart from 
che serene splendor of the Egyptian creator rising from the primeval 
ocean on the first morning to shape the world he was to rule. In the Mes- 
opotamian epic the actual creation forms, not the beginning, but the end 
of the narrative. On the other hand, the Egyptian, who viewed the uni- 
verse as an immutable order, could not conceive anything preceding che 
establishment of his static world. For him the act of creation stood truly 
at the beginning. It was said to have occurred amid a stagnancy of water, 
an immeasurable potential of fertility, Nun. At Hermopolis chaos had 
been conceprualized in an Ogdoad of which Nun was one. But hardly 
anything could be said about these eight gods, since neither action nor 
order was possible before creation. When the Ogdoad is called “the 
waters that made the light,”* we must remember that mythopoeic 
thought habitually expresses itself in narrative form® and that, conse- 
quently, such phrases mean no more than that the sun emerged from the 
waters of chaos. The Egyptians, positing an Ogdoad of deities named 
“Darkness,” “the Boundless,” and so forth, merely rendered with the 
concreteness to which mythopoeic thought is prone a chaos such as 
Milton conceived: 

....s dark 
ee PE 
w , 
And rime ire are de e 
Nothing could occur in this chaos until the miraculous appearance of 
che creator heralded the first act of all —creation—and the beginning of 
his reign. 
* Sce above, p. 151. 
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The Egyptian and Mesopotamian views of creation were, then, dia- 
metrically opposed. The contrast berween them is thrown into relief 
by certain resemblances which are, perforce, of a secondary nature. 
Common to both is the description of the starting-point in negative 
terms. The first lines of the Babylonian Epic read: 

When on high the heavens had not (yet) been named, 
And below the name of firm ground had not (yet) been thought of. . . . 
And we read in the pyramid texts: 


When heaven had not yet come into existence, 

When men had not yet come into existence, 

When gods had nor yet been born, 

When death had not yet come into existence . . .. (Pyr. 1466], 
This negative description of creation is by no means confined to the an- 
cient Near East. In fact, the most obvious way of introducing an ac- 
count of creation is to emphasize the absence of all familiar phenomena. 
In the Sumerian myths we find this purpose served by phrases like “che 
wolf did not snatch away lambs,” or “eye disease did not say, ‘I, Eye- 
disease.” ‘’* Both sentences mean: this familiar phenomenon did not yet 
exist. Elsewhere this piling-up of negatives shows a more ambitious pur- 
pose. In che Rigveda, for instance, it constitures an attempt to escape 
from the tendency toward the concrete which characterizes mythopoeic 
chought and to conceive the act of creation without a material sub- 
strarum.$ Egyptian and Mesopotamian thought wereneverawareof bond- 
age to the concrete, and the second similarity between the crearion 
myths of the two countries consists precisely in an agreement about the 
nature of the material substratum. It was held co be water. Now the be- 
lief that the world emerged from a primeval ocean has been one of those 
most widely held throughout the world, among all kinds of peoples and 
at all periods. The reason is a simple one: the universe is viewed 4s en- 
dowed with life; and the emergence of life, whether of plants or of ani- 
mals, is preceded by water—be it rain, the loods of rivers inundating 
fields, or the outflow of the amniotic liquid.’ 

A third resemblance between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian crea- 
üon stories consists in the fact that they reflect certain natural features 
of their respective countries. Burt it is a mistake to see in the contrast of 
physiographical conditions the basis of the difference berween che 
myths. The Mesopotamians could have buile from their material—had 
they been so inclined—a story as serene as that of Atum’s appearance in 
Egypt. In fact, the first section of the Epic of Creation, which reflects 
che Mesopotamian scene, lacks precisely che destrucrive nihilism, the 
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anxiety, and rhe violence which dominate the central and major portion 
of the poem. Ir depicts in mythical rerms the curious conditions which 
prevail even today in the southern part of the country where civilization 
arose.' There, in the lagoons at che head of the Persian Gulf, the waters 
of Euphrates and Tigris mingle with those of the sea and deposit cheir 
sile. The contrast of land and water is blurred; men, moving in boars, 
pitch their tents on the reeds which grow from the marah bottom, beart- 
ing them down to form a shallow mattress upon the slime. Hence Ea, 
the god of water, was originally called Enki, the Lord of Land. And so 
we read in the Epic of Creation that Apsu, sweet water, and Tiamat, 
salr water, were intermingled in the primeval chaos. Next 

Lahmu and Laharou appeared, and they were named; 

Incressing through the ages, they grew tall [I, 10-11]. 
The names of rhis, the second couple in chaos, have been interpreted as 
meaning ‘’silr.”# Ac the cdges of the warery waste, all round the horizon, 
a deposit of mud slowly mounted, forming a great double circle—the 
beginning of earth and sky: the earthly horizon kishar and the heavenly 
horizon anshar. 

rar Er dre (then) were formed, surpassing them; 

pl Car Unto , 

Lx dela poufon k fees . [E, 12-H]. 

With Anu we have reached the head of the Mesopotamian pantheon, 
but not yet creation. Before the extant universe could be said to exist, 
it was necessary that the solid disks formed by a continuing process of 
deposition out of the sil circles, Kishar and Anshar, should be separared. 
This separation was the act of creation, and it was originally ascribed 
to Enlil, the storm-wind.* Again we observe à parallel with Egypt, 
where Shu, the god of air, was said vo have lifted che sky from che 
carth. Bur we do not know the details of this myth in Mesopotamia; 
in che extant version Marduk has displaced Enlil. And Marduk made 
the sky and the earth from the rwo halves of Tiamat's body. It is un- 
likely chat the older story gave a more peaceful account of creation, for 
Enlil was the god of the storm, and the Mesopotamian myths impart to 
the gods characters which, for all their plausibility, express the nature 
of the peculiar element in which the god is manifest. Enlil, consequently, 
appears as moody, impulsive, and passionate. We must, however, dis- 
count this version of the epic and consider the one which is preserved 
and in which Marduk is the creator, This last term has, of course, to be 
taken in a somewhat restricted sense. For we have seen chat all the gods 
and much else existed and that many events had raken place before 
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Marduk created heaven and earth. The Mesopotamians saw the world 
in perpetual flux, and even the creation of the existing universe was 
not an absolute beginning. Creation was but an episode in a larger 
story which was known as far back as the joint existence of Apsu and 
Tiamar. 

The batrles of the gods against Chaos moved from a promising start 
to a crisis Which forced them to subordinate themselves to a king, The 
first threat of Tiamat and Apsu was countered by the destruction of the 
latter when Ea “cast a spell upon the waters.” (Note char the vicror was 
not a king but a magician.) The reaction of Chaos was terrifying. Its 
powers gathered (using the forms of Primitive Democracy), and pro- 
lific Tiamat spawned a numerous brood of monsters co strengchen their 
ranks: 


s0 that whoever looks them shall perish with fear, 

and they, with bodies raised, will not curn back their breast."? 
The gods stood aghast. Even Anu, the embodiment of authority, was 
helpless 


- when Anu approached and saw the mood of Tiamat 
He could no€ stand before her and rumed back. 


We have now reached the crisis of che conflict. Note that the story has 
so far proceeded without assigning any significance wharsoever to the 
concept of kingship. Only at this point in the emergency was Marduk 
asked to take charge. He accepred on che conditions which we have dis- 
cussed.* Consequenrly, the gods imparted their collective power to 
their elecred king, and after due preparations the battle was joined: 


The Lord raised up the oodstorm, his mighty weapon 
Sr are {ie Lrodaille; mere ee 


…_…… 


The Lord set out and pressed toward 
Toward the place of raging Tiamat he set his face. 


* Soc above, p. 220. 
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He held between his lips a talisman(?} of red A 
An herb to destroy the poison he grasped in his hand. 
Then they crowded around him, the gods crowded around 
him 


. 


The his crowded around him, the 
Ar her pente go 
These excited phrases introduce the descriprion of Marduk’s victory. 
His election was justified, and his kingship was made permanent while 
the gods intoned a magnificat proclaiming his fifty names. 

Since our copy of the Epic of Creation was writren in Late Assyrian 
times, it shows that chroughour Mesopotamian history the kingship of 
the gods was believed co have originated, not as a natural concomitant 
of an orderly society, but as the product af confusion and anxiety. This 
genesis of kingship among the gods followed the pattern of its inception 
among men. The same rule holds good in Egypt, where the origin of 
kingship was made to coincide with that of che universe because person- 
al rule had existed in Africa since time immemorial. 

However, the ruler of the Mesopotamian gods differed from the hu- 
man ruler in one respect: in the ideal world of the gods the limitations of 
kingship were maintained. It is crue that the Epic of Creation ends in a 
glorification of Marduk, but this is understandable, since the text was 
recited annually in the Marduk temple in Babylon. Other gods, too, 
were hymned as mighty rulers in their own shrines by their devotees. 
Yetitis significant chat che very phrases in which the gods proclaim their 
submission to Marduk (words which might wutatis mutandis have 
been spoken in many an early assembly of the city-states) exalt the 
power of his “word” or judgment in their deliberations: 

Thou, O Marduk, art our champion; 

We gave thee kingship, power over all things. 

Take chy seat in the council; may thy word prevail. 

May thy weapon not yield, may it smite chy foes. 

Sr breath of life to lord(s) who pur (their) trust in 

Burt if a god embraces evil, shed his life! 
In che Mesopotamian view the assembly of the gods remained the fons 
et origo of divine decrees. In a text dealing wich che destruction of Ur, 
it is said ro have decided the ruin of the leading city of the land; in the 
“Song of Ishrar and Saltu,""# it is credited wich having curbed Ishtar's 
warlike propensities; at every New Year's festival, at the critical turn 
of the seasons, it was thought to decide what would be the destiny of 
mankind.* Two thousand years after it had been superseded by mon- 

* Sce below, pp. 331-33. 
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archy in human society, Primitive Democracy was believed to sur- 
vive among the gods. 

THE ORIGIN OF KINGSHIP UPON EARTH 


The origin of kingship among men was also bound to be a subject of 
speculation in Mesopotamia, and it is evident that the secular and his- 
torical explanations which we have given in the preceding chapter would 
have been meaningless to people who regarded human destiny as the 
outcome of divine decrees. The Mesoporamians asserted that in the 
carliest times, and again after the Flood, “kingship had descended from 
heaven.” This remarkable formula combines the awareness that king- 
ship had not always existed with the fact that it represented the only 
known form of government in historical times. Moreover, the phrase 
indicated that the office, and not the office-holder, was of superhuman 
origin. The majesty of kingship, the awe and sanctity of him who sym- 
bolized the community and represented it before the gods, was acknowl- 
cdged as it was in Egypt. But while the Egyprians saw Pharaoh as a god, 
the Mesopotamians viewed their king as a mortal endowed with a di- 
vine burden. “Kingship descended from heaven,”"# as 1f it were some- 
thing tangible. In fact, another text, placing kingship in exact parallel- 
ism with the insignia of royalty, suggests chat it was somehow inherent 
in Crown, EG and staff: 

(Che gods) had not yet set up a king for che becloud- 
LÉO (yet) been fastened . 
No scepter had (yet) been srudded with lapis lazuli . 


PE TRAUo) EL A ne A, nelle lu eu) el ve} Ce 


Fous kingship descended from heaven.}# 


The first line of the quotation intimares that the people were lost, 
lacking all direction, moving, as it were, in a fog, because there was no 
king. But the specific power of kingship existed from the first; it was 
immanent in the royal insignia, and these were in heaven, before Anu, 
che god who personified authority and from whom, therefore, all order 
ultimately emanated. When kingship had been brought down to earth, 
Enlil and Inanna sought “a shepherd of the people,” but there “was no 
king in the land. Kingship (descended from heaven) and Enlil bethought 
himself (to institute a king.)”’:* In these early texts the basic conception 
of kingship in Mesopotamia is clearly expressed: Royalty was some- 
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thing not of human origin but added to society by the gods; the king 
was à mortal made to carry a superhuman charge which the gods could 
remove at any rime, to bestow it upon another. 


THE CHOÎICE OF THE GODS 


We do not know by what means the gods conveyed whom they had 
chosen for the throne. Omens, dreams, and the pragmatic proof of suc- 
cess were accepted at different times as indications of their choice, The 
texts use many different phrases instead of describing a formal ritual of 
divine election as is often thoughr.* They name gods with whom the 
new ruler stood in a particularly close relationship, and these are de- 
scribed as concurring explicitly with the choice of the assembly by some 
gracious act, For instance, Eannatum, an Early Dynastic ruler of La- 
gash, called himself one “whose name was called ro mind by Enlil; en- 
dowed with strength by Ningirsu; envisaged by Nanshe in (her) heart; 
vuly and rightly suckled by Ninhursaga;* named by Inanna.”# But 
on another brick of the same Eannatum these actions are divided some- 
what differently among the various deities. He is a ruler “endowed 
wich strength by Enlil; truly and rightly suckled by Ninhursaga; whose 
name was called to mind by Ningirsu; envisaged by Nanshe in (her) 
heart.”# Gudea calls himself: 

1 Ningirsu in (his) heart; steadfastl Nanshe; en- 
Pb or mg by Kinder, he man desribed() by Babe, child borne by Gatum- 

: endowed with digniey and the sublime scepter by Ig-alima; well provided with the 
breach of life by ; he whom Ningiszida his god has made ro appear in the as- 
sembly with (proudly) raised head.# 

The later texts continue to use similar expressions, bur chey also intro- 
duce others.% The king was, as before, said to have been singled out by 
a god's glance: “When Shamash . . . . with radiant face had joyfully 
looked upon me—me, his favorite shepherd, Hammurabi.”# Or in a 
text of Shalmaneser III of Assyria: When the great lord Assur, in the 
steadfasmess of his heart, had singled me out by his dazzling gaze."# 
Or in Esarhaddon’s phrase: “In the gladness of their hearts the gods, 
lifting their eyes ro me, had chosen me to be truly and righely king.”# 

Sometimes the king is said to have been predestined to rule,” and one 
meets phrases which recall the Egyptian view of kingship but which 
sound almost like mockery when applied to rulers so harassed by fear 
of che gods' changing favor. Assurbanipal stated of himself: “Assur and 
Sin have pronounced (my) name for rulership since time immemorial.”# 

* See below, pp. 299-301. 
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And Nabonidus said that “Sin and Ningal determined that he should rule 
when he was still in his mother’s womb.""# Other rulers emphasize the 
discrepancy between their status in youth and the position which they 
ultimately occupied and which could, therefore, be explained only as a 
result of divine election. This was no doubt the purpose of che “birth 
legend of Sargon of Akkad,” who is described as the son of a priestess, 
set out in a reed basket and found and brought up by a gardener.” A 
similar rendency underlies che following verses which Assurnasirpal II 
addressed ro Ishrar: 


- Le Sa Dies which no onc knew " 
did not recognize chy migbhr id no ec. 
The Assyrians did ne ie Dr a did nor 
pray to chec. 
But thou, O Ishtar, fearsome mistress of the god, 
Thou didst single me our with rhe glance of cyes; 
chou didst desire 10 see me rule. 

Thou didst take me from the mounrains. 

Thou didst call me vo be a shepherd of men. 

Thou didst granr me che scepter of justice.% 
Sargon was not of royal descent, but Assurnasirpal IL was the son of 
King Shamsi-Adad IV. We could desire no clearer proof that even in 
Late Assyrian times divine election and not descent was regarded as che 
source of the king's authority. 

ce reasons which prompted the gods’ choice are sometimes indi- 
cared, and they are quite surprising; they betray a concern with che wel- 
fare of the people for which the theological tenets we are considering do 
not provide a basis. For man was specifically created as the servant of 
the god* and did not, therefore, have a claim to their sympathy. But 
the gods mercifully desired that their people should enjoy just rule; in 
other words, if che living faich of the Mesoporamians comprised a feel- 
ing of utter dependence upon the gods, it also sustained the conviction 
that the gods had decreed justice as the foundation of society. In the rexr 
of Assurnasirpal Il, Ishrar equips che king with the “’scepter of justice." 
Hammurabi is more explicit. He declares to be called by Anu and 
Marduk “to make justice appear in the land, to destroy the evil and the 
sinful, to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak.”# The same 
motivation appears in late texts, last of all in an inscription of the very 
ruler who ended the independence of Mesopotarnia while modeling his 
kingship on Mesopotamian prototypes. Cyrus, the Persian, said: *(Mar- 
duk) reviewed the totality of the lands, and having seen them, he 
searched for a just king, a king after his own heart, whom he could 
* See below, p. 332. 
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guide by the hand. He pronounced his name ‘Cyrus of Anshan' and he 
signified his name for kingship over all.”"#4 


KINGSHIP OF THE CITY AND KINGCSHIP OF THE LAND 


The gods might call a man to rule over a ciry or to rule over the land. 
Early rulers, as we have seen, were not concerned with “kingship over 
all” nor yet with kingship over the land, bur with rulerslup over a city. 
An early text reflects the original division of che country among many 
city-states by describing how kingship, when it had been created, was 
assigned to several cities at once. Bur in historical times a much more 
complex situation prevailed. Rulership over the country had become an 
ideal which men attempted to realize even though the central govern- 
ment had for the time being suceumbed to the centrifugal force of par- 
ticularism. Often it would be impossible to know to what rype of do- 
minion the gods had called the man of their choice, for rulership over the 
land was always an extension of rulership over a city. Every local ruler 
might aspire to hegemony, and his relation with the world of the gods 
did not differ from that of an overlord of the whole of Mesopotamia. 
Let us consider these two relationships. 

As one would expect, che call to rulership over a city issued from che 
city-god.” He acted, however, in agreement with the divine assembly. 
À text of Gudea gives us a clear impression of the hierarchical relation- 
ship of city-ruler, city-god, and the pantheon at large. Enlil, the leader of 
the divine assembly, initiated che execution of his decree by instructing 
Ningirsu to withhold the annual rise of the Tigris at Lagash as a sign to 
the inhabitants that something was required of them. Ningirsu did this, 
and he furthermore ordered his temple Eninnu to “manifest its powers" 
in a manner We cannot reconstruct—perhaps by omens: 

On a daÿ when destinies were being determined in heaven 

Sn Dell her cad high in pride of h 
Er oked deliberacely spot Lord Ningira: re 
“ occurrences fai : #6” 

LAN EN de mate nd HS 
Let the ‘heart of Enlil' fail to overflow! 

Let the ‘heart’ fail ro overflow! 

Let the high food, filled with brilliance and awesomencss, 


Let the good waters not be t down in the ‘heart of 
Enlil,” that is (ro say) in the Tigris!" 
To che house eg its owner (Ningirsu) called our, 


And (che remple) Eninnu began manifesting its powers in 
heaven re earth. : 


The governor—being a man of understanding—took notice.# 
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À similar hierarchical order was acknowledged in an older inscrip- 
cion of Lagash in which Entemena gives the history of a boundary dis- 
pute berween Lagash and the neighboring city of Umma. Enlil was said 
* to have determined the boundary berween the estates of the respective 
city-gods, Ningirsu and Shara. On the human plane this decision was 
given effect by Mesilim, the king of Kish, probably the most powerful 
ruler in the land at that time. 

Ent A = x 
D Nine es Lys malenble comm And Mean, Kbg of Lis 
measured che fields and set up a stela in chat place at the command of his god Sararan. 

Ush, Governor of Umma, repearedly transgressed the agreement. He tore out that 
stela and moved ic into che plain of Lagash. 

The warrior of Enlil, Ningirsu, at his (Enlil's) just command, did battle with Umma. 
At Eolil's command he DRpe (his) shushkallu net down on it(s people) and lined up 
their burial mounds in the plain at chat place." 

Note that Enlil did not address himself co Mesilim directly but that che 
king’s personal god transmitted the order. Our text goes on to re- 
late chat à later ruler of Umma had not respected the boundary; Ente- 
mena had defeared him and now represented his victory as an achieve- 
ment of che god of Lagash. This obviously leaves unsolved che thorny 
problem of the god of Umma’s part in the course of events; another 
text frankly admits chat the ruler of Umma acted “by command of his 
LEE 11 

Thus the conflicts berween city-states were viewed as conflicts be- 
tween their divine owners. The human victor could speak wirh a cer- 
tain complacency of the justice of his cause, as Entemena did. The loser 
faced an insolvable moral problem if he was convinced of being wichout 
guilt. Such was the case with Urukagina of Lagash when he was con- 


quered by Lugalzaggesi of Umma and Erech: 

The man of U, after he destro committing a crime against Ningi 
—the hand which he laid ri it ( es sl et TRES ne crime aie 
ae che de MEL Se Goœml fL 
Le ao of Ni (personal) goddess of Lugalzaggesi, 
The men of Lagash felt that the causes of the calamity which had over- 
taken them transcended human relationships. The conviction that rulers, 
as well as ordinary men, were tools in the hands of the gods allowed 
them, if not to explain, then at least to express their helplessness and 
perplexity. 

When rulership over the land as a whole had become well established, 
a new theological concept was introduced. For now an explanation was 


< 
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needed, not merely of the occasional success of individual rulers, but of 
the centuries of predominance which cities such as Akkad, Ur, or 
Babylon enjoyed, The assembly of the gods was credited with assigning 
temporary rule of the land to one city after another. The earliest em- 
bodiment of this view is probably the Sumerian king list, which was 
drawn up when the Dynasty of Akkad had definitely established ruler- 
ship over the whole land. The list combined che older historical tradi- 
tions of che separate city-states and expressed its new concept in an old 
form when it opened with the statement: “When kingship was lowered 


! from heaven, the kingship was in Eridu,” or when it saummarized the 


First Dynasty of Ur: “four kings reigned its 177 years,” or when it 
continued: “Ur was smitren with weapons; its kingship was carried to 
Awan,.”# 

But if one city profited as a result of the divine decree which gave it 
the leadership of the land, another city suffered eclipse; and its inhabit- 
ants were no more able ro account for their misfortune than the sub- 
jects of Urukagina of Lagash had been. There was no reason why they 
should explain it as a result of their own shortcomings rather than of de- 
cisions which altogether transcended the sphere of man in their motiva- 
tion.# Yet they felr the need ro account for the ineffecrualness of cheir 
ciry-god on whom they had relied for help and whose estate was now 
ravaged. Conficts berween gods could be postulated to explain wars be- 
rween city-states, even though man could not presume to explain how 
the gods could cransgress a decree of Enlil. But changes in the rulership 
of the land could not be due ro conflicts between individual gods, since 
these changes were approved by unanimous decision at the highest level 
in che divine assembly. Man imagined, however, that the deliberations of 
the assembly sometimes reached a dramatic tension which induced in- 
dividual gods to concur with actions 10 which they objected at heart. À 
text dealing with the destruction of Ur describes how Nanna (Sin), the 
city-god, joined in the unanimous pronouncement of the gods: “Ler it 
be!” When the city was in ruins, he bitrerly regrerted vhat action. But 
the decree could not be annulled: 


Enlil answered his son Sin concerning it: 
The deserted city, with throbbing jours: weeps bitrerly; 
reg free passest the day in it, 

anna, through thy own submission thou didst ac- 

de pare of) the assembly of che 
{ o 

By command of Anu and Enlil . : ct 
Was che kingship of Ur . .… carried away. 
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Since olden days when the country was founded 
Have che terms of kingship been constantly changed; 
As for its (Ur's) kingship, its cerm has now been changed 
for a different term. 


B. THE ACCESSION 


The Mesopotamian king derived his authority from divine election, 
but we do not know how the choice 6F the gods Was recognized. We do 
know chat in Assyrian times the death of a king more often than not 
called forth several pretenders to the throne who did not even require 
the qualification of royal descent. The most that could be said for it was 
this: the gods in assigning hegemony to a particular city—to start under 
a king whom they chose and to last through several generations —might 
be credired with the intention of appointing that king's descendants to 
succeed him. The argument was not conclusive, and its weakness is 
proved by the disturbances char occurred ar the beginning of almost ev- 
cry new reign. Once more the contrast with Egypt is illuminating; 
there the inflexible rule of an established order became operative at the 
death of Pharaoh and supplied the country wich its next king. In Meso- 
potamia each succession was essentially an ad hoc solution. 

The Late Assyrian kings attempted ro smooth the transition from their 
reigns to those of cheir successors by an equivalent of the Egyprian in- 
sttution of coregency.* In Assyria the king inquirad of the gods 
whether they desired one of his sons to succeed him; # and if they an- 
swered favorably, the heir apparent was installed. The crown prince 
was not always che cldest son, and the solemn oath of allegiance sworn 
at his investiture did not prevent his brothers from contesting the suc- 
cession ac their father's dearh. But officially the problem of the succes- 
sion was solved once a prince had been mducted im the “House of Suc- 
cession” or ‘Palace of the Crown Prince,"”# hence Assurbanipal adored 
the Ishtars, saying: “From the House of Succession (they) have magni- 
fied my kingship.”’# Esarhaddon’s account of his installation as crown 
prince is characteristic: 

L'was che à ! - 
qe mm 
Nebo, Ishtar of Nineveh, and Ishtar of Arbela, saying: “This one is my successor.”" He 
questioned Shamash and Adad through oracles. They replied to him in the afirmative: 
“lc is he who should be chy successor.”" Honoring this important pronouncement, he 


called rogether the people of Assyria, great and small, as well as my brothers born in 
the paternal house. Belore the gods Assur, Sin, Shamash, Nebo, Marduk, the gods of 


* See above, pp. 101-2. 
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Assyria, the gods who inhabit Heaven and Earth, he made them swear to 


. «4 


À FESDEEC a 
primacy. of Nisan, on a propitious day, according ro the à wall of che 
gods, ones br Ro ar les Fan rer 
In the House of Succession the crown prince was initiated in che craft 
of kingship. He took an active part in the government, representing the 
king in official celebrations, carrying out special missions, and super- 
vising religious festivals. He was therefore in the best possible posi- 
tion to take over when the king died. 

Ir should be emphasized that in Mesopotamia the funeral rites of a 
king were in no way connected with his successor’s accession. The rea- 
son is chat che relationship between the two had little theological signif- 
cance. In Egypt kingship involved two generations, * and che burial and 
transfiguration of Osiris were part of the celebrations at the succession 
of Horus. In Mesopotamia the king arranged for the funeral ofhis prede- 
cessor as a simple act of piety. À Late Assyrian account of a royal fu- 
neral—the only account that has come down to us—describes how che 
body was lying in state, decked our wirh the regalia and surrounded with 
the various objects which were to be interred waich it: 

In mb, place of 
u es oral - régi 
I made him ly rest. 


The sarcophagus, the groove for its cover, ‘* 
1 sealed its opening with solid bronze, 
established its spell (against robbers and demons) 


Equipment of gold and silver 

Sitting for a tomb 

(and) che royal insignia which he (my father) loves. 
L'exhibired in the light of the sun. 


L put all chis in the romb, 
with my father who bégot me. 


l'offered sacrifice 
to the divine rulers, the Anunnaki, 
and to the gods who inhabit the earth. 


The last lines suggest that nature, too, mourned, and we know from 
ocher texts that the people gathered to bewail their late ruler.# Burt no- 
* See above, pp. 33-35. 
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where ïs there any suggestion that these rites were related to the cere- 
monies of the accession. 

The accession of the new king was formally sealed by the rirual of 
coronation. To view such solemnities as purely symbolical distorts the 
significance which they had for the ancients.® For them the first con- 
tact between the new ruler and the royal insignia was but the ourward 
sigo of a union in which the unchanging powers of kingship took pos- 
session of his person and made him fit to rule. Because the insignia of 
kingship were charged with these powers, they were divine. The primi- 
tive awareness of a confrontation with power brings with it an imputing 
of personality.* Consequently, the inanimate object in or through 
which power becomes manifest is perceived as a god. We remember that 
in Egypt at the coronation the throne which made a prince king became 
the morher-goddess Isis.* The crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt were 
also goddesses and the “mothers” of the king. A Sumerian text“ similar- 
ly treats the royal insignia as goddesses, “Lady of the Crown’ and 
“Lady of the Scepter.” 

The king received the insignia in the temple of the city-god who dis- 
posed of kingship during the period for which the assembly had decreed 
the ascendancy of the city in the land. While in che mythical time be- 
fore “kingship descended from heaven, scepter, crown, tiara, and staff 
were placed before Anu in heaven,” the proper place for the insignia 
after che introduction of kingship was the temple of the city-god. The 
Sumerian text which describes à coronation in Erech states that the 
“Lady of the Scepter’” and the “Lady of the Crown” stood on a “throne 
dais.”" An Assyrian text which we shall quote presently describes their 
supports as “seats.”" Such seats are commonly depicted supporting 
symbols of the gods, and notably the crowns of Anu and Enlil (Fig. 44, 
upper left-hand corner). In shape the “seats” resemble altars. 

We shall now quote first the description of the coronation ritual in 
Erech. The ceremony took place in Eanna, the temple of Ishtar (In- 
anna), che mistress of Erech: 


He (che ruler) entered into Eanna. 

He drew near the resplendent throne dais. 

He placed the brighe sceprer in his hand. 

He drew near the throne dais of Nin-men-na 
(‘Lady of the Crown") 

He fastened the golden crown upon his head. 


* See above, p. #43. 
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He drew near to the throne dais of Nin-Pa 
(“Lady of the Sceprer””) 
Nin-pa, fit for heaven and earth. . , . . 
After she had discarded his “name (of) 
smallness," 
She did not call his i name 
But called his “name (of) rulership." 
Though che expression “bur-gi name” remains unexplained, che trans- 
laror suggests that the last phrases describe a change of the ruler's name 
during the coronation. This supposition has much in its favor. One of 
the phrases in which divine election is described claims chat a god has 
“pronounced the name” of the chosen ruler. That formula may well 
mean, pregnantly, that the god proclaimed the throne name by which 
his favorite was henceforth to be known.* 

In Egypt, where che king was born to the purple, che throne name, 

with the rest of the titulary, could be made known throughout 
the country immediately upon his accession.f In Mesoporamia the new 
name was given at the coronation when the choice of the gods became 
effective in che world of men. The “name of smallness”" is presumably 
the name which the new ruler bore before his accession, and this inter- 
preation finds support in che fact that the Sumerian word for “king,” 
lugal, means “great man." 

The Assyrian description of a coronation® does not mention change 
of name; otherwise the ritual resembles those of earlier times. The king 
went to the temple of the god Assur, where che royal insignia resred 
upon ‘seats,” (Ie is interesting that the Assyrian kings were crowned, 
not in Calah or Nineveh, the capitals of the empire, but in the ancient 
ciry of Assur from which the empire took its rise.) The king on his port- 
able throne was carried to the cemple on the shoulders of men, while à 
priest going in front beat a drum and called out: “Assur is king! Assur 
is kiog!” This phrase emphasized that the new ruler—as yet uncrowned, 
and hence not “king” in che fullest sense of the word—was on his way 
to che god who was the depositary of kingship in Assyria.# The king 
entered the temple, kissed the ground, burned incense, and mounted che — 
high platform at the end of the sanctuary where the statue of the god 
stood. There he rouched the ground with his forehead and deposited his 
gifis: a gold bowl with costly oil, a mina of silver, and an embroidered 
robe. He then arranged Assur's offering-table while priests set those of 
the other gods. Next followed che last preparations for the coronation. 


# See above, p, 238. t Sce above, p. 103, 
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The text is damaged here, but it seems likely char the king was anointed 
with the oil brought in the gold bowl. The account then continues: “The 
crown of Assur and the weapons of Ninlil (Assur's spouse) are 
brought,” and they were pur on “seats"” at che foot of the platform be- 
fore the god. However, the central ceremony of the coronation is pre- 
served in one text. The priest carried crown and sceprer, still on the felt 
cushions which supported them when lying on their “seats,"” and brought 
them to che king. Then, while crowning the king, he said: 

The diadem ofthy head—may Assur and Ninlil, the lords of chy 

diadem, put it upon thee for a hundred years. 
Thy foot in Ekur (the Assur remple) and chy hands stretched 
towards Assur, thy god—may they be favored. 

Before Assur, chy may thy priesthood and the priesthood 

wie Fe mes make thy land wide 

May Ada grant thee quick por frs justice, and peace.57 
After the priest had spoken, the great dignitaries present at the cere- 
mony pronounced prayers; and, upon the return of the procession to the 
palace, they gathered before the throne to do homage to the king. They 
presented gifts, deposited their badges and other insignia of office before 
him, and placed themselves in an irregular fashion, avoiding the order of 
precedence of the ranks they had just relinquished, Ir is clear that his 
usage was intended to allow the new ruler to choose his advisers to his 
own liking; but in Assyrian practice changes in the administration must 
have been made in an earlier or a later phase of the new reign, for the 
ritual of the coronation states simply: “The king then says: ‘Everyone 
resumes his office.” The dignitaries take up cheir badges and cheir order 
of precedence." 

We cannot but be struck by the simplicity and sobriety of this As- 
syrian ritual, especially if we remember the tone of its Egyptian coun- 
terpart. The very odor which characterized the gods emanated from 
Pharaoh when the fearhers were bound upon his forchead, and the god- 
desses of the crowns were reborn in the union with his divine person.* 
It may be an accident that we have no Mesoporamian equivalents of the 
song which celebrated Pharaoh's accession, for in Mesopotamia, 100, 
the opening of the new reign must have been an occasion of rejoicing, 
if only because man greets every new beginning with new hope. But 
for che ruler and those near him sobriety was the appropriate mood. 
The gods, in choosing the king, had given him signal proof of their 
favor; bat the task which he now faced was hazardous in the extreme. 

* See above, pp. 107-8 and 131-32, 
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The coronation, though ir made him capable of ruling, did not diminish 
the gulf which separated him from the gods. Grear as his power was rel- 
ative to that of his people, he remained subject ro the inadequacies of 
man in relation to nature. Nature was the realm of the gods, and the 
Assyrian king stood outside ir, a servant of its masters, while Pharaoh 
was himself one of these. In Egypt, Hatshepsut could say—referring 10 
maat, the “trurh” or ruling principle of cosmic order — 

Lhave made bright Truth which the god loves. . . . . 

. fear ofits Bcighenean Lam a he. 4 his limbs, 
one with him. 

But the Mesopotamian king was not conscious of such superhuman re- 
sources wichin him, When confronted with one of those disquieting 
portents which were never absent for long and which were so hard vo 
inrerpret, he could only pray: 

In the evil eclipse of the moon which took in the 

ie evil sou € si cp SET 

in of the powers, signs, not 

which are in 

A en OL 8 862 es L'art 

. « « . At thy exalted command 

let me live, let me be perfect and let me behold chy divinity! 

Whenever I plan, ler me succeed! 

Cause truth ro dwell in my mouch!#* 
Pharaoh’s acts were divine revelations, acclaimed by che people and in- 
spired, admired, and supported by the other gods. But the Mesopota- 
mian king was obliged to grope his way through omens and oracles. Ie 
was with full knowledge of the burden which royalty imposed upon the 
new king chat the priest prayed at the height of che coronation cere- 
mony: “May Assur grant thee quick satisfaction, justice, and peace!” 


PART VI. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE KING 


CHAPTER 18 


GOVERNMENT 


A. ADMINISTRATION OF THE REALM 


INCE the administrative functions of the Mesoporamian kings have 
been studied fully, we shall recall only the most important of 
them. Our sources of information are collections of laws and other 

official documents, as well as part of the correspondence of Hammurabi 
and other kings of his dynasty and of the Late Assyrian Empire. In the 
Babylonian letters che king appears as a remarkably informed executive 
“in active control of even subordinate officials stationed in distant cities 
of his empire . ...we ....see him investigating quite trivial com- 
P laints and disputes among the humbler classes of his subjects, and often 
sending back a case for retrial or for further report.""1 
rar de besnsr cie cer tir si rt eh re per 
ised energetically the carrying-out of his orders. Many lawsuits were sertled 
his decisions: che relevant “ de phase prier dent core d 
to the court, and the parties (ren gel, ec) were summoned to Babylon 
and brought there under escort to be judged. Taxes were energetically collected; if 
postponement of payment was granred until after the harvest, reminders were sent out 
at the time, Rents were collected. The large herds of the royal domains, the 
sheep- , and s0 on were kept under supervision. were made for 
Sr ÉUTEMS nut D de a Ships were furnished for transport. 
The corvées of the serfs were strictly controlled, but care was raken that nobody was 
RAT De Herve DO Sri Dos dhllsed to todee fe Lr 1 epclel mue: au tie ee 
cific rights of the different social classes, such as the are were carcfully guarded. 
Atrempts by local assemblies, elders, or } to annul land rights were checked. 
action was taken against bribery. ed pr oser 
care pre he pre ro . and for che intercalarion and 
other measures required for the cult.* 


The lerrers of the Late Assyrian kings show a similar concern with the 
details of government in all its aspects. 


B. INTERPRETATION OF THE SUPERHUMAN 

It would be a mistake to consider the Mesopotamian king as merely 

an administrator. His office combined personal power and servitude in a 

curious manner. This is strikingly documented by letters which certain 
251 
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Assyrian kings addressed ro the god Assur and in which they reported 
to him—as a vassal vo his overlord—the course of their military cam- 
a 

Fe king’s duties were threefold: the interpretation of the will of the 
gods; the representation of his people before the gods; and the admin- 
istrarion of the realm. This division is somewhat artificil, for the king, 
as representative of the people, interpreted the will of the gods. And his 
administrative acts were based on his interpretations. To some extent 
the three aspects of royalry are present wherever a king rules under 
divine sanction, but the manner of their combination and the weighe at- 
tached to each distinguishes kingship from one country to another. 

The relative importance of che three functions may change somewhat 
in che course of time even in the same country. In the documents from 
the Dynasty of Akkad and the First Dynasty of Babylon, the religious 
functions of the king are much less in evidence than in those from Late 
Assyrian times when che ruler styled himself sangu or “priest," as he 
had done in the Early Dynastic period.* Bur at all times che king stood 
ac the head of the clergy and appointed the high priest.* Naturally, the 
gods were consulred before the appointrment was made. A text in which 
Nabonidus of Babylon describes che installation of his daughter as High 
Priestess of Nanna (the moon-god) at Ur insists on the king’s methodi- 
cal piety:* Nanna had provided an omen by darkening his heavenly 
body, the moon, on the thirteenth day of the month Elu}; and this was 
interpreted as a sign that a “divine bride," a high priestess, had vo be in- 
stalled, “1, Nabonidus, the shepherd who fears his (the god's) divinity, 
honored his command and obeyed (it).” The king then relates how 
strongly he was affected by the demand for a divine bride. He visired 
the sancruaries of Shamash and Adad, the “Lords of Oracles,”’ and asked 
them to confirm his interpretation: “1 repeated it, and ! inspected the 
portent, and they gave me a more favorable oracle than before." Nab- 
onidus then suggested various members of his family, but each was re- 
jected until he proposed his daughrer. And she proved acceptable ro the 


This text illustrates cwo of the methods by which the gods could com- 
municate with their servant the king. They could send signs: Nabonidus 
observed that the moon was darkened on a certain day; Gudea noticed 
that the Tigris failed vo rise at Lagash. They could also answer ques- 
tions by means of oracles. Dreams were a third method of communica- 
tion. But neither portents nor oracles nor significant dreams were viewed 
as miraculous interruptions of a natural—and therefore meaningless— 
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course of events. Our concepts of the “natural” and of “natural law” 
did nor exist; the life of nature was che life of the gods and hence fall of 
significance; the movements of che constellations and the planets, 
changes in the weather, the behavior of animals —in short, all normal and 

i ena—involved divine activities and betokened divine 
intentions no less than extraordinary occurrences like eclipses, earth- 


quakes, or plagues. 

Alchough che king was charged wirh interpreting che will of the gods, 
he was not supposed passively to await their communication. Even sig- 
nificant dreams were more likely ro come ro him when he took che initi- 
ative to go and sleep in a temple. His dury was perpetual observance. In 
Assyrian times this duty was delegated ro a large body of priests and 
soothsayers who sent daily reports to their royal master. We shall 
quote some examples of chese: 

To che king my lord, your servant Balasi: Greetings co the king my lord, May Nabu 
qu À 

As to what the king wrote, * ing is ing in che skies: have you nouced?" 
— As far as I am concerned, my eyes are fixed. y Wa have 1 failed 
to sec (or) failed to report to the king? Have 1 failed vo observe something chat does 
not pertain ro his lor?” As ro the observation of the sun, of which che king my lord 
wrote,—this is a month for the observation of the sun, rwice do we observe it: on the 
Zéth of Marheshvan (and) on che 26th of Kislev, we make our observations. Thus we 
make the observation of the sun during two months. As to that eclipse of the sun, of 
which che king spoke, the eclipse did not take place. On the 27th L shall look again and 
send in (a repo re bebe cl lord fear misfortune? 1 have no informa- 
tion whatsoever.? 


To the king of countries my lord, your servant Bel-ushezib. May Bel, Nabu and 
Shamash bless the king my lord. 

An eclipse occurred, but was not visible ar the capital (Assur); it passed by. The cap- 
ital, the royal city, where 1 dwell, was overshadowed with clouds; we do nor know 
whether che eclipse occurred or nor. Ler the lard of kings send to Assur, to each and 
every city, (including) Babylon, Nippur, Erech and POETRE undoubtedly it was visible 
in (some one of) rhese cities. Let the king procure a reli 6 (por) dan The omens 
associated wich an eclipse in the month of Adar and in the of Nisan (invarably) 
comé (truc). 1 shall send (an account of) it ail co the king my lord. The king should not 
neglect the Jlustral incantarions for che eclipse (which) are performed ro compensate 
for any sin (which may have been committed). The great gods dwelling in the city of 
the king my lord, (caused) the sky to be overshadowed (with clouds and) did nor allow 
the to become visible, saying, “Let the king know that this eclipse is not (di- 
rected) against che king and his country.” Ler the king rejoice.® 

This letter 1s clear. It is necessary to send to other cities for the de- 
tails of che eclipse, but ir can be said already that che state is not threat- 
ened by che dread event, since the gods took the special precaution to 
veil it from the capital. Another report on an eclipse was written on an 


unfavorable day; hence the writer omitred to invoke the gods in greet- 
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ing. But he had vo explain the omission 50 as to avoid giving the impres- 
sion chat he was lacking in respect: 
To the ki lord, servant Nabu-ahe-erba: Grectings to che ki lord. 
Les a day Of moerning, have not vent à blessing. The echipée moved from 1e East 
Ep trader Le gr rom within (the 
eclipse released. For si 
een (hero ivolres Aura Tomorro L sul send king nor write n 


réport on the eclipse. 

Amurru was the western neighbor of Assyria, and, since the eclipse 
toward che west, the evil ir portended was chought to move 

in that direction. Such an observation might be inrerprered as an en- 

couragement by the gods to wage war against the west. 

Even matters of the greatest importance ro the king personally could 
be decided without consideration of his opinion or wishes. For instance, 
he could be forbidden by those who read the signs to receive a visit from 
the crown prince, 

Lo 
sd Mardi Bu de Lg my Do PRET Mere 
with reference 10 “Is 
pre Non Bllano” M al Le belle en che month of Pyar, (1) iles 


In case he (i.c., the erown ) should suffer harm appearing before 
A Eng die Mars is brilliant, we dal re dr accountable for (ir), 18 it not s0? He 
shall not return to Assyria; nor shall he go into the sacred area(?). No one shall go into 


the inner palace before the king for it (would be) sin. If, in this month, it is not agree- 
able ro the king, in the monch of Nisan—at the beginning of the year, when the moon 
completes the days (of the month)—{then), in the month of Nisan, (the crown prince) 
may appear before the king.1® 

In the following letter the king appears à true slave of che ritual. Ie 
was apparently written when clouds or fog prevented the observation 
of the moon, and hence the proclamation of the new month, even though 
Jupiter had been visible: 


To the our lord, your servants Balasi (and) Nabu-ahe-erba: Grecrings the 
ter Na and Marta es he big or bon . 


king our . À day has ur kel à ing and 
bus not caen a morsel, “ oil when?" "his uiry Tods = fu-rpepe ler 
the is a béggar. At the of the gen ot hondee: far (The king 


says:) “Release me! Have I not wai enough}? Ie is the beginning of the month, 
AS er LR Tous D tent 


rt à Tres pre ar bp for PP Er ue the marrer and we have 

The letters vo the king which we have discussed so far have dealt 
wich natural phenomena which presented themselves for observation 
and did not depend on human initiative in any way. These phenomena 
would, in fact, have escaped notice but for the perperual vigilance with 
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which Mesopotamian society watched nature in the hope of stealing a 
march on fate and forestalling catastrophe by a timely recognition of 
divine intentions. However, the gods also suffered themselves to be 
questioned. The most usual method consisted in an inspection of che liver 
of a sheep. Before the animal was slaughtered, the question addressed to 
che gods was whispered into its ear. It was then killed, and the answer 
was indicated by the conformation of the animal’s liver, The following 
letter is concerned with such an inspection: 

To the ki lord, servant Adad-shum-usur: Grectings to che ki lord. 
May Nabu and Marduke bless the king my lord. pr ps 

AI is well with che officials of the rear . Concerning the Re about 
which che king my lord wrote, “Is it bent(?)?"—The firm lobe of the liver?) was 
bent(?). The gall-bladder had drppes underneath. This position is not favorable. 
What should be above was placed below. During two days a fluid owed out (of ir). 
Iris a good sign. May the king be of good à 

The following quotation shows that the gods sometimes gave answers 
which made additional inquiries necessary. In this particular case these 
inquiries had to be made at the last moment. The question was obviously 
whether repairs to the temple roof might usefully be undertaken. The 
month was favorable, but certain specific unfavorable signs seem to have 
been observed. The beginning of the lerter is lost; the remainder reads: 

Perhaps it is not to send the men up onto the roof of the e. Verily in the 
moin me pla an Le del ser ere (che Pr ag rphyen fre 
omen. Às to the roof of the Marduk temple, of which the king my lord spoke, ie is a 

time ro build ir: the month of Elul is propitious (for doing s0), and che second day 
is propirious for divination. Let it be done at once. 
The gods communicated wirh the king most directly in dreams. One 
Assyrian text reélares how a crown prince had monstrous dreams, the 
meaning of which remains obscure ro us. Burt a clear account of dreams 
which served as a means of communication between the gods and the 
king is preserved by Gudea of Lagash.# We have described how the 
gods conveyed to Gudea that Eninnu, the cemple of Ningirsu, should be 
rebuilt.* Gudea brought sacrifices, and during the night Ningirsu (whom 
Gudea called his “king”’) appeared in his dream: 
And the lord Ningirsu—when Gudea saw his king 
in the middle of the night— 
ke ro him concerning the building of his house. 
tr che powers of which are great, he made 


Gudea acred in a significant manner on the revelation of Ningirsu's 
wishes; there was no joy or pride at being honored by a direct communi- 
* See above, p. 240. 
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cation from the god. His one dominant emotion, here as in similar texts, 
was fear that he might misunderstand the message and be the cause of 
his lord's displeasure. In his perplexity he decided to ask advice from 
the goddess Nanshe: 
Go 10, 1 must tell it to her. Go 0, 1 must tell it ro her! 
May she stand by me in these things! 
Lam a shepherd; the princeliness of a shepherd has been 
enerusted 10 me; 
(Yex) 1 do not know the innermost (meaning) of that which 
the middle of the night brought me; 
must cake my dream to my mother. 


Gudea then sailed up a canal through his ciry-state of Lagash, first past 
another sanctuary of Ningirsu and then past one belonging to the god- 
dess Garumdug. In both he offered sacrifice and prayed for assistance. 
Arrived at his destination, he unfolded to the goddess Nanshe the rerri- 
fying vision at which the previous phrases had only hinred. 

In che dream, the first man—he was boundless like heaven, 

Was re phob ho s 

s Crown 

pari e his wings he was the Gine Ledorud bird, 

According to his lower parts(?) he was a flood wave. 

Lions were lying on his right and lefr. 

He me 10 baild his house. 

1 did not know what exactly he had in mind. 

Dayli for the horizon, 

DER Pc ES 0e she may or may not have 


been— 

ing out ahead, a razed (building) À 

Frape eyhrage in her hand; ” 

She placed à clay rablet with the stars of heaven (on ir) 
on (her) knee 


The next—a warrior—wore horns(?). 

He (She) held à rabler of lapis lazuli 

And began no set down on it the plan of a house, 
Before me stood a silver basket; 

À brick mold of silver had been pr (in a square), 
And a cypal brick had been put in the mold for me:; 


A birdman was constantly clear water, 
And a donkey stallion on Fu: king 
Continued to paw the ground 


The goddess Nanshe explained the dream, identifying the figures as 
Ningirsu and other deities and the stallion pawing the ground as Gudea, 
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impatient to start the work required of him. Morcover, she added signif- 
icant advice: Although Gudea is preparing to honor Ningirsu by rebuild- 
ing his cemple, he will do well ro pacify the god. He should construct 
a new war chariot and offer it—complete with a team of donkey stal- 
lions, quivers, and a standard—while Ningirsu’s beloved drum is be- 
ing sounded. When these gifts are offered “ro the gift-loving warrior, 
chy master, the lord Ningirsu . . . . , he will accept from thee (even) 
chy softly spoken demand as if it were one loudly spoken. The umbra- 
geous heart of the lord, of Ningirsu, the son of Ealil, will be sooched 
(and friendly) toward thee; and he will reveal vo thee the plan of his 
house.” Nanshe’s advice reveals again the fear which was so strong an 
clement in Mesopotamian, as it was in Hebrew, religiosity; the »rysteri- 
un tremendum outbalanced the mrysterium fascinosum when the Meso- 
potamian confronted his gods. 

Gudea, on his return to Lagash, acted on the advice of the goddess. 
He made the gifts, and yet doubts remained. Again he sacrificed, 
burned aromatic herbs and wood, and addressed Ningirsu: 


My king Ningirsu—lord of the awresomely rising waters, 
Tel se spawned by the Great Aie À (Enlil), 
Hero who hast no 


np (?)— 
Ni ta er ge 


But 1 have not my specific orders 
O warrior, thou announced what (will be) seemly; 


Bu, O son of Enlil, lord Ni 
L do not yet fully understand it. 


The answer came in a dream: 


For the second time to the sleeper, co the sleeper, 
He © Wppesrcd) sranding at (his) head, prodding him wich 


The god first revealed himself in a series of impressive and terrifying 
epithets. Then he promised Gudea à return of the inrercepted flood 
waters of the Tigris as soon as the Ah on the temple was begun. 


will call up in heaven a humid wind. 
bring thee abundance from on high 
And the country shall spread its hands upon riches in thy 
time, 
my 


ÉE 


Tuer SATA FRE REeIee 


AI the great reat fields will bear for thes; 
Dikes and canals will swell for thec. 
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Where the water is not wont to rise, 


Où nil En pou abundendhy in 8e 


abundanrly in Sumer in thy time. 
CCE VAE of dual el 2 ver le By 


Then follows à list of the materials from which the temple is to be 
built. Hence Gudea could call the people together to start the work. 

Gudea’s detailed description of the preliminaries to his building oper- 
ations forms a parallel co the Assyrian letters which we quoted above, 
The Mesopotamian ruler was obliged vo interpret the will of the gods, 
his masters. But no duty could be more exacting, and the risks involved 
were immense. For, while it was difficult to avoid misunderstanding the 
commands, mistakes brought down the calamicy of divine anger upon 
the ruler and his people. In the Assyrian letrers we watch a large body 
of officials laboring, in co-operation with their king, to elucidare the 
gods’ intentions. In Gudea's rext we mect a simpler situation: the king 
is shown striving, with endless patience, devorion, and humility, by 
prayer and by cajoling, to obtain the divine guidance wichout which all 
his efforts were bound to miscarry. 


C. REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 


The king chosen by che gods was responsible to them for the be- 
havior of his subjects; conversely, he could appeal to che gods on their 
behalf. The latter duty is rarely stressed in the i inscriptions, for these 
tend to emphasize the king's election and to give to his relationship 
with the gods a purely personal character. But occasionally in che rexts 
the king appears as the representative of che people. For instance, 
Utuhegal, a king of Erech who had succeeded in driving away the Guti- 
um (a mountain people who had overrun the country during the last 
years of che Dynasty of Akkad and pillaged it for over a century), acted 
specifically on behalf of the people of Mesopotamia. This is shown by 
che second line, and by the end of our quotation. 

Enlil—-Gutium, a viper of the mountains . 
RE es Te 
the mountains; 
one a of m5 , 
Had robbed the one who had a qe El 


Had established brigandage(?) and violence in the land— 
Enlil, king of all countries, 


Li on ps 
Unto U 
The ty man, 


King of Erech, 
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King of the Four 5, 

Did the king whose orders are not to be gainsaid, 

Did Enlil, the king of all countries, 

Give commission. 

To (the goddess) Inanna, his (Uruhegal's) Queen, he 
went in. 

He grected her: 

“My Queen, Lioness of Battle, fighting with all countries, 

Enlil has given me commission 10 return the kingship of 
Sumer 1nt0 its hands, 

Be chou my helper!""#* 


Uruhegal presents himself here as the representative of the autochtho- 
nous population which had been suppressed by the foreigners; and Enlil, 
for once, appears concerned, not with the power of the king, but rather 
with returning “the kingship of Sumer into its hands,” 

Another example of the representative role of che king appears in an 
carlier text which complains of che overthrow of Urukagina and refers 
to the hostile people as well as to their ruler. The tradition of the popu- 
lar assembly also kept alive the notion that the king represented the 
people. But chis function was particularly important when the king had 
to answer for the people’s behavior before the gods. Gudea “made the 
city kneel and the country bow down’? upon the completion of che rem- 
ple and while Ningirsu was on his way to occupy it. 

In Assyrian times the responsibility of che king for the actions of the 
people as a whole was stressed ro an unusual degree." The king was ma- 
nipulated almost like a talisman—or he became the scapegoar, charged 
before the gods with all the sins of the community. Hence his time was 
largely taken up with penitence and prophylactic magic. We have quot- 
ed letters imposing a fast upon the king at the end of a month and his 
humble prayers when an eclipse of the moon predicted evil. Other ex- 
amples could be cited in profusion; they are all of the first millennium, 
and they may well represent an unprecedented development of features 
playing but a subordinate role in earlier times. We may note the treat- 
ment to which che king had to submit after an earthquake: Offerings | 
were made in the morning to Anu, Enlil, and Fa; and, when various 
recitations had been completed, “(the king) shall make obeisance. He 
shall have himself shaved (completely). Thou shalt enclose the hairs of 
his body in a /ahan-sahar vase, and thou shalt deposit this vase at the ene- 
my’s frontier.""1° 

À somewhat mechanistic point of view determined the relation be- 
tween threatening danger and prophylactic action. Against each spe- 
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cific danger ro which society was exposed, the gods had provided a spe- 
cific expiatory rite.* As an example of this attitude we shall quore à 
letter written when the king inquired whether the particular month in 
which omens of an earthquake were observed was so unfavorable that 
the danger had to be taken seriously. If so, the king had to submit to a 
ritual shaving in which all che body hair was removed; and the Assyri- 
ans were as hirsute as the modern Armenians, while their razors were of 
bronze or iron. The king, impatient with the burden impased upon him, 
had apparently asked the wise men to put an interpretation on the omens 
chat would free him from the ceremony. Answered che priest: 


other. receives its interpretation in order. The one whose interpretation is of least 
account indicares à disturbance of the earth: in it(?} there will be an carthquake, 
What is the ceremony that should be performed for an earthquake? Your gods will 
cause jt vo pass away. Ea made (the carthquake), Fa will release (us from ir). (For) 
whoever made the earthquake has also provided the lustral incantation against ir. In the 
time grañdfathers of the king, thére was no earthquake: 1, because ] 
was of no account, have not seen earthquakes. That (same) god will give wisdom to the 
king, saying, “Let him spread out his hands (in prayer) to god. Let him perform the 
proper lustral incantations; it will surely pass away."* 

The meaning of the evil portent which the king is ro counteract by the 
proper ritual is indicated in another text: “If the soil shakes—atrack by 
che enemy. The foundation of the land will not be stable. IF the soil is 
displaced, chere will be instability in the whole land. The land will lose 
its reason.”"# 

The rites of penitence and conciliation not only entailed discomfort 
but interfered seriously wich the business of government. We have, for 
example, a letter in which it is prescribed that the king shall pass seven 
days in a reed hut like the ones used by those who were seriously ill, 
submitting to purifications all the time.** Sornetimes his time could be 
saved by performing rites over his mantle while he atrended to other 
business. The daily cult of the gods, for which the king was responsible, 
was left ro the priests, who acted as his representatives except on the 
none-t00-rare occasions when his presence was imperative, Morcover, 
his participation in acts of government was subject to the continuous ob- 
servations of the soothsayers and to the peculiar quality—the exact, 
favorable or unfavorable, nuance—which pertained to each day in the 
year and was carefully noted in calendrical lists. We have met references 
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to this aspect of the days in several letters quoted above. To indicate the 
complexiry of the rules, let us recall® chat the number six should stand 
for Adad and that consequently the sixth, sixteenth, and rwenty-sixth 
days of each month were sacred to him. Since Adad, as the god of the 
chunderstorms, could release forces of destruction, a liturgy of contri- 
ion, including a confession of sins, had to be recited on those days by 
the king. However, five months were unsuitable for the recitation of 
such a liturgy for various reasons, and in those months it could be 
omitted. But in each month there were from six to nine other days which 
were potentially dangerous and upon which no serious business should 
be taken in hand. As an example we quote: 
nn 
fs Body a mem po on clean vestments, He shall not sacrifice. 


De DE GE no Eu darir. RS En In the place of 
mystery, the divination priest shall not speak a word doctor shall not rouch a 
patient 


This day is unsuitable for the realization of onc’s wish.# 


Thus each day and month possessed certain good or evil potentialities 
che torality of which formed a framework of predictable junctures; 
within this framework the unusual portents on the earch or in che sky 
became significant. The initiates, watching these signs contünuously, 
calculated the balance of the forces to which the state seemed to be sub- 
jected at any one time. 

The king, however, was not merely guided through chis intricate net- 
work of hostile or favorable influences; he was made to modify them by 
his own actions. For the very fact chat the gods had chosen the ruler of 
the state made him a ralisman, mystically connected with the powers in 
nature and with every part of the universe. He “bore the taboo (ikkibu) 
of Bel, Sin, Shamash, and Adad.”"* Hence he was capable of affecting 
the chreat of danger. In Assyrian times the king consented when neces- 
sary t0 forego his role as steersman of the state and co become its rudder, 
manipulated by chose who watched the portents, in order that all might 
remain afloat upon the waves of the unknown. 


CHAPTER 19 


THE SERVICE OF THE GODS 


A. THE PERILS OF SERVICE AND THE SUBSTITUTE KING 
£ dogma of divine election which formed the foundation of king- 
ship in Mesoporamia gave rise 10 contradicrory feelings. It was a 
source of both pride and anxiety, but the later predominated, 
at least in the texts. Uncertainty characterized the Mesoporamian's re- 
lations with his gods. If omens indicated that a national misfortune was 
imminent or that his king was chreatened by danger, he found himself in 
a dilemma. Perhaps the king had served the gods ll so thar his continua- 
tion in office imperiled the welfare of the state. On the other hand, it was 
also possible chat the gods intended the people co protect their chosen 
servant; in the absence of proof that they had rescinded their decree of 
election, the people did not dare to replace him. The king was a divine 
pledge in the hands of man. And, when the threat of danger assumed 
unusual proportions, a substiture was installed in che hope that the royal 
person might be saved. 

This particular practice is the most striking of many more or less 
similar rires, all of which introduce a person or object to replace the 
ruler for a limited rime. In Assyria “substitution” was resorted to, not 
only to protect the king, but also to make greater use of his supernatural 
endowment than would otherwise have been possible. Some ceremonies, 
for instance, were performed wich figures of che king;! on other occa- 
sions his mantle did service. For example, when omens portended an 
carthquake and the king had submitted to purifications, had made a con- 
fession before Anu, Enlil, and Ea, and had recited propitiatory prayers 
accompanied by lamentations of the kalu priest, then the same lumenta- 
ions and prayers were recited in the other cities of the realm over his 
mantle.? The practice of substitution derives from the “mystic participa- 
tion” which characterizes mythopoeic thought? and which berrays an in- 
ability, not vo think clearly, but to abstract from che world of percep- 
tions. Since che sight of the king's mantle was able ro evoke some of the 
emotions—say, loyalty or awe—which his person would call forth, the 
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presence of the garment was felt ro produce some of the effects which 
che king’s own attendance would have produced. 

In other cireumsrances substitution served as protection. When a 
magic spell was cast over the enemy before battle, the king did not rake 
part in the ceremony so that he would not involve his person in the risks 
which the manipulation of magic necessarily entailed. Hence “a royal 
eunuch named by the same name as his master . . . . put on the dress of 
the king” and pronounced the proper formulas before the gods.* In this 
and similar cases the substitution was a preventive measure, The sub- 
stiture exposed himself to great dangers, but, if all went well, he 
emerged unharmed. The expression “May I go in che king's stead”# en- 
visages this kind of substitution; this sometimes worked mechanically, 
without taking the will of either the king or his subject into account. 
For instance, when there was a dangerous portent, like che eclipse of sun 
or moon, but there were ar the same rime favorable circumstances, such 
as che presence af the royal planet Jupiter in the sky, then che king was 
protected, and the cext states: “In his place, this year, a grandee or a 
commoner will die."® 1f, however, dangerous omens accumulated, and 
there were no signs that the person of the king was in any way protect- 
ed, a substitue king was appointed. He reigned for one hundred days, 
and he was then destroyed in the hope char he would carry away wich 
him che disasters which had threatened the real king. We shall quote 
from letrers writren by an official ro a Late Assyrian king: 

The substituce king who arrived on the fourteenth roward sunset, who on the 
fifteenth spent the night in the king's palace, and in whose presence an eclipse t00k 
place—he entered Aklkad on the night of the ewentieth without mishap. He has stayed 
there. I made him recire the litanies on the tablers before Shamash, He has taken upon 
him all the portents of heaven and earth and he governs all countries, May the king 
my lord take notice. 

The substirution had to be complete in order to be effective. Hence it 
is stated chat che substitute “governs all countries.” In fact, a royal 
chronicle records that when a king of Isin, to avoid disaster to his house 
(no doubr predicted by omens), installed a gardener as substitute king 
and then died, the substicute retained his power: 

That the dynasty mi imitti Enlil-bani 
Hand rap greg Hp En be Ar 
palace because he had swallowed boiling broth. Enlil-bani who was upon the rhrone did 
not relinquish it and was installed as king.* 

Even if this entry contains as much folklore as history,” it is significant 
char ic could be believed. It may refer vo a substirute king who, like the 
royal eunuch in the Assyrian ritual, was not necessarily killed after ful- 
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filling his function. But for this very reason it might be interpreted as 
proof that death could not be averted from thé king unless the substitue 
underwent it in his stead. We know, at any rate, of a Late Assyrian sub- 
stitute who was killed rogether with a lady of che court whom the king 
had put at his disposal, no doubt to increase the verisimilitude of his 
rulership4® The victim, Damqi, had apparently been chosen by a proph- 
etess in a trance: “A prophetess cried out these ritual phrases; she said 
to Damai . . .. : “You will take upon you kingship." Next, in the assem- 
bly of che land, the prophetess said: ‘This weapon, a present which my 
lord has indicated, 1 place in your hands.” ” We may assume chat the 
weapon was a symbol of royalty, like the “weapons of Ninlil”' at the 
coronation. The letter continues: “Damqj, the son of the superintendent 
of Akkad, governs the lands of Assur and of Babylon and the totality 
of the lands.'” The rest of che letter hints at Damqi's death (‘he has met 
his fate”’) and describes his funeral, ending with the reassurance that 
all evil has now been averted. 

H ï, and hi Frthe court, as i , have rak themselves (ch 
D mire rene my lord and of Shamash-shum-ukin. For their (the King's 
and prince's) deliverance, he has met his fate, Wie have built a comb. He and his lady of 
the court have been prepared and laid out for burial. Their bodies have lain in state. 

have been buried and bewailed. A holocaust has been made. Numerous rites of 
aronement have been performed completely, . . . May the king my lord rake notice. 
.... The ceremonies of expiation which have been undertaken are completod. May 
che heart of the king my lord be entirely at peace. The Akkadians were afraid. We have 
réassured their hearts. 


Ir is certain that measures of such severity were taken only in excep- 
tional cases when the threat to the royal person was overwhelmingly 
strong.2 It is possible that some of the more elaborate Early Dynastic 
tombs at Ur contained che bodies of the royal substitute and his court. # 
However that may be, we should stress how well che institution of the 
substitute king illustrates che nature of Mesopotamian kingship. As the 
representative of the people, the king was threatened by every evil 
omen of importance. But his person was immensely precious because 
his election by the gods constituted a pledge of cheir support. Hence, 
when disaster seemed imminent, he was, as it Were, temporarily with- 
drawn from his function; and a substitute was exposed to the danger or 
was sacrificed as the victim the supernatural powers seemed to require. 

Ic is significant chat the institution of a substitute king is unknown in 
Egypt. Where the king is a god incarnate, we may find that he is de- 
scroyed when physical disability seems to interfere with the effecrive- 
ness of che incarnation,* but the notion that a man could effectively take 

* Sec above, p. 47. 
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che king’s place would be sacrilegious, Thus che insticurion of the sub- 
stitute king accentuates che essential difference berween the monarchs 


of Mesopotamia and a divine king. 
B. THE JOYS OF SERVICE AND THE STATE FESTIVALS 


The importance attached by the ancients ro the ideas which we are 
discussing in chis volume is clearly shown by the care and the riches 
which they expended on festivals of a politico-religious nature. Public life 
réached its highest intensity in the course of these celebrarions. In Mes- 
opotamian cities all business activity was interrupted more than once 
during each month in order that the people and their ruler might devote 
themselves, for two or three days at a time, to honoring the superhuman 
powers which affecred che life of che community. 

We pointed out in the Introduction that these festivals, for all their 
exuberance, possessed a degree of seriousness which it is difficult for us 
to imagine. They represented participation by the community in cosmic 
events which would appear to us to be entirely independent of human 
action. For the ancients could not abstract from emotional reality; 
they did not recognize impersonal natural laws; the change of seasons, 
storms, blight, or flood had an individual character in the precise time, 
place, and circumstance of their occurrence and, moreover, stood in a 
particular relation to their victims. Hence a “will” was felc to assert it- 
self in every event of this kind; and society, being so deeply affected, 
felt the need of some action on its part, either to further a change that 
was beneficial or to deflect or modify a menace. From this point of view 
most ancient celebrarions become understandable. Although we shall 
discuss some of them in detail in the next chapter, it is necessary vo sertle 
certain general matters as a preliminary to the detailed discussions. 

We are often unable to explain why the festivals assume speafñc 
forms. For instance, it is understandable that the completion of each of 
the moon’s phases was celebrated in Mesopotamia, as in other countries 
where the moon is recognized as the manifestation of a divine power. 
But we can no longer explain why at Lagash the new moon feast in 
“the house of che new light” should have been celebrated in che “holy 
city” of the mother-goddess Baba. Nor do we know why in later 
times this same feast should have entailed sacrifices to past rulers: 
Gudea, Shulgi, and Shu-Sin.}* Here again we are confronted by che out- 
come of a historical development which we cannot trace to its source.* 

We know chat che king offhiciated at the important festivals, In Assyri- 


* Sec above, pp. 14-45. 
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an times, for instance, he spent the night of the new moon in che remple 
sacrificing to Marduk and Ishtar and again, at daybreak, to Shamash 
and Sin, The inscriptions describe only the actions of the royal officiant. 
But occasionally we catch a glimpse of the populace; for instance, a 
text is preserved describing what should be done at Erech—then a pro- 
vincial city, not a capital—at the feast following full moon." In the Anu 
temple the statues of the gods and goddesses were to be taken from their 
sanctuaries and placed in the court. Libations were to be made and 
hymns sung; a vorchlight procession through the temple precincts was 
to be held; food was to be offered. But note this, also: 


Again we cannot explain why the celebration should have assumed this 
particular form, but such a descriprion as we have quoted suggests a 
background of vague popular ritual from which the precise acts of the 
king stand out in relief. As che religious leader of his subjects, the king 
expressed a concern and a devotion which animated the people as a 
whole. 

The gods showed their satisfaction by singling out the king for their 
favors. The royal inscriptions underline this fact ad nauseam, but it also 
found expression in ritual. On certain occasions the gods moved in 
solemn procession to the king’s palace, where they were enthroned and 
entertained as honored guests. We know of this custom as early as the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. Later Adad-nirari | mentions a palace chapel “in 
which is che throne where every year the god Assur my lord takes his 
seat.”"17 And Sargon of Assyria writes about his newly founded residence 
at Khorsabad: “After 1 had completed the construction of the city and 
my palaces, L invited the great gods who dwell in Assyria into their 
midst in the month of Tashritu. 1 held their dedication feasr.""14 

Esarhaddon, 100, invited the gods ro his palace? The visits of the 
gods vo the king, and of the king ro che remples, objectivated the bonds 
which existed berween them. We have described a similar coming and 
going of gods and king at the Sed festival in Egypt. And yet similar 
forms cloak profound differences. In Egypt the king mingles with the 
gods, his equals (Fig. 14), ro such an extent that we find (in the mystery 
of the Kamuref at the Min festival,* for instance) that the god and king 


* See above, pp. 188-90. 
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are indistinguishable, We shall see (chap. 21) that in Mesopotamis, in 
certain exceprional circumstances, some kings acted the parts of gods. 
But normally the world of the gods was closed to man; and when an 
artist had to depict the king of Assyria, at the height of his power, re- 
ceiving the approval of his god (Fig. 45), he could bur visualize a ges- 
ture thrust forth from an impenetrable cloud. 


C. THE REWARDS OF SERVICE AND THE BUILDING OF TEMPLES 


The relationship between the king and the gods is well illustrated by 
the ceremonies connected with the erection or restoration of temples. 
No greater service could be rendered to a god than the building of his 
house. When, in the Epic of Creation, Marduk had defeated Chaos, 
created an ordered cosmos, and saved the gods from destruction, they 
exclaimed: 

Now, O Lord, who has brought about our deliverance, 

What shall be che sign of our gratitude before thee? 

We will build a shrine. . . . 
Man, to0, honored his gods by building or embellishing their dwellings 
upon earth. It was natural chat he should expect to be blessed with good 
fortune in return. Said Esarhaddon: 

The earlier temple of Assur, which Shalmaneser, son of Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, 
pes who lived before me, had built, fell into decay. . . That temple,—the place 

ies site | did not change, but upon gold, silver, precious stones, herbs, (and) cedar-oil I 
established irs foundation vwalls Can (and) Ÿ aid à its brickwork. 1 built and completed ir, I made 
it magnificent 10 the astonishment of the ai Frs For life (lir., re life), for length of 
as for the stability of my reign, for the of my posterity, for the safery of my 

priestly throne, for the overthrow of my enemies, for the success of the harvest(1) of 
jee à for the welfare of Assyria, 1 buile ir.#! 

In both Egypt and Mesopotamia the size and magnificence of the 
temples were staggering, and the rulers of both countries prided them- 
selves on the construction and endowment of shrines. Yet che spirit in 
which they were built in the one country differed profoundly from that 
in the other. 

We quoted above (p. 55) the beginning of a description of a crown 
council in which Senusert | announced his intention to rebuild the temple 
at Heliopolis. The decision was made by the king in the fulness of his 


power: 

Ewill establish the offerings of the gods and 1 will make a Re ares 
house fo ay: fer Acum «+ «« {will nourish his altars will build my 
house in his neighborhood. My beauty shall be remembered by means sas} his 3 Leo the 
pyramidion is my name and che lake is my monument. Such is the eternity which profit- 
able deeds have made. 
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D hernie d bur even the shortest Egyptian build- 

is direct and free of doubx: “Amenemhet 1: he made it as 
éme Er he father Amon-Re, Lord of Thebes, making for him 
a shrine of pink granite, that he may thereby be given life forever,”# 
Hatshepsut showed more exuberance when she had che temple of Speos 
Artemidos inscribed as follows: 


Hear ye, all le, Ye people as many as ye are! | have done chis to 
he design my bar … Pare roro ds fl nel cp up 
which was unfinished. . . . . 1 have commanded that my titulary abide like che 


in re# AS 1e es MES Et ner ue Lg mon de au My Na” 
Pharaoh buile ‘‘according to che design of his heart”; but when Nabo- 
nidus discovered a foundation brick in the remple at Larsa he said: 


Lbecame fearful and afraid. 1 said «0 myself: The wise king Burnaboriash buile 
de vemple and made Sama he Great Lord duel cherein wi retul?) ha 


lifcod n RTE Le EE LE bre tree 
Marduk, thee n0 dwelling is rte Liedareures can do 
nn derO Labbe dr cdd eme Le me do what is agrecable to thee. 
When Esarhaddon succeeded Sennacherib, the destroyer of Babylon, che 
reconstruction of the sacred city was of immediate concern to the king. 
He states: 


réa ré o Esarhaddon, king of the universe, sr Her pe rt 
wide understand 


are gr mer prape FA dr pd qd othqur mage mission 
of restoration, with who are not loyal, who do not know their own minds, who 
have been foolish since ofold. che mr ha orne © 
ture with own the sbode of your ex 
hearts, 20 EE OR era ie fon de ares Re 

We have quoted both texts somewhat fully to bring out the differ- 
ence in the circumstances facing Nabonidus, who repaired the ravages of 
time, and Esarhaddon, who repaired the furious destruction wrought by 
his predecessor; yet the similarity in their atticudes is striking. À king 
might be eager to grasp the opportunity of honoring the gods, bur he 
was, above all, aware of the enormity of the proposition that man should 
offer residence to a deity. Nabonidus became “fearful and afraid''; 
Esarhaddon approached the gods “with supplication and prostration.” 
But Pharaoh, on the other hand, states with total unconcern: “Behold, 
My Majesty decrees a work and is chinking of a deed.” 
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The attiude of Nabonidus and Esarhaddon is characteristic for the 
Mesopotamian rulers of all times. The continuity of culture is clear in 
this respect, also. Two chousand years before Nabonidus, Gudea of La- 
gash was confronted wirh the task of rebuilding a temple. He, too, felr 
weighed down by his responsibility and “his heart was beclouded.”"* Bur 
Gudea styled himself “a man of understanding," just as Esarhaddon 
boasred of his “wide understanding" and ‘‘breadrh of vision”; both mere- 
ly prided themselves on having interpreted correctly the will of the 
gods. Nevertheless, they went ro great lengths to eliminate misunder- 
standings. For here was danger indeed. It could not be doubred that hon- 
oring the gods was meritorious. But what if the gods had at a certain 
üme purposefully caused the ruin and disgrace of their shrines? We have 
seen how the desolation of cities could be ordained with total disregard 
of the behavior of the inhabitants.f When the brickwork of a remple had 
disintegrated and could not be restored by running repairs or when light- 
ning struck che remple at Assur or a fire destroyed the temple at Esh- 
nunna, “che gods and goddesses who dwelr therein flew of, like birds, 
and went up to heaven.”"# When Babylon was destroyed, the gods de- 
cided chac it should remain deserted for seventy years; and when Mar- 
duk took pity on his people, even he could not undo that decision. But by 
a magnanimous trick, by holding the Book of Destiny upside down so 
chat the numeral seventy appeared as eleven, he reduced the period of 
distress.#* If the decay of the sanctuary was considered punishment from 
the gods and the existing of a well-functioning shrine a sign of their 
good will, then the rebuilding of a temple could not be started lighrly. 
Imagine a man's presuming to begin che work before che divine inter- 
dict had expired! This indeed would be hwbris and a certain cause of 
calamity. 

In Egypt this problem was never envisaged. In fact, Egyptian religion 
ignored the cheme of the wrath of God. The state felr secure under the 
guidance of the living Horus, the son of Re. But in Mesopotamia no one, 
not even che king, shared the divine counsels; and it was unavoidable 
that men should wonder whether the gods intended indeed to bestow 
upon a city the boon of a new divine dwelling. 


PREPARATIONS 
When the gods had sent a sign that a temple should be rebuilt, many 
oracles were sought to avoid misunderstanding. We have described Gu- 
dea's procedure in detail.f Later rulers acted similarly. Nabonidus, for 


* See above, p. 256. t Sec above, p. 242. ? Sec above, pp. 256-57. 
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instance, states: “I visited the shrines of Shamash, Adad, and Nergal 
for the purpose of building that temple.”"* In other words, he built only 
after having consulted three divinities. Throughout che preparatory 
work, continuity with the past was sought; and it was considered an 
exceptionally favorable omen if the gods themselves revealed remains 
of earlier structures as a pattern for the work. The accidental dis- 
covery in Sippar of a clay plaque showing an ancient cult statue of 
Shamash was treared as a direct encouragement from the god by 
Nabu-apla-iddina,” for instance. This desire to discover historical 
precedenrs for the work they were preparing to undertake is quite 
characteristic for the Mesopotamians. The view that conformity with 
usages of the past does not stand in need of justification is widely 
held among primitive people,% and the Egyptians, as well as the Meso- 
potamians, acknowledged the past as normative. But they did so for 
different reasons. Since Egypt viewed the universe as essentially stat- 
ic, changes merely made explicit what had been porentially existing 
since creation. Hence, even newly built temples derived their sanctity 
from the fact that che gods had preordained their erection on chat par- 
ticular spot.* We have seen that the unfolding of these potentialities was 
in itself a creative act, appropriately undertaken by the Son of Re. The 
Mesoporamians did not view the cosmos as static, but they relegated its 
dynamism to che world of the gods. Hence, the gods had to take the initi- 
ative in all matters of moment; and, even after they had made their will 
known, the rulers felt that they had to rely upon divine guidance. Gudea 
begged Ningirsu to disclose the specifications of the temple which he 
knew should be built. Esarhaddon adjured the gods: “Build the structure 
with your own hands, the abode of your exalred divinity."" Hence, the 
extraordinary significance of a portent which revealed 4 pattern tried 
and approved by the gods in the past. It happened, for instance in che 
reign of Nabonidus, chat “by the order of Marduk . . . . the four winds 
approached, che [violent] tempests; che sand dunes with which that city 
and that temple were covered over were blown away and Ebarra, the 
awe-inspiring dwelling, became [visible].”# 

There is not, in Mesopotamia, reference to a primeval plan, an order 
established at the time of creation. For the Mesopotamian the world 
was in flux, the gods were “determining destiny”” each New Year’s Day; 
and thus he could never postulate the past as an absolute norm as the 
Egyptian did. His past was a historical and an empirical past; certain 
acts Of man, certain arrangements for the temple, had proved acceptable. 

* Sce above, p. 152. 
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Ir was safe ro go back to those patterns whenever it was possible, Ir was 
imperative to do so when the gods had actually assisted in their redis- 
covery. 

When Pharaoh builr, he could say without contradiction: “Ir was ac- 
cording to the ancient plan. Never was done the like since the beginning 
(of time).”"# When Nabonidus builr, he started chat che foundations were 
“put on top of the ground-plan, not projecung or receding one finger’s 
width.""#4 

This actitude toward the plan of an earlier period was naturally 
strengrhencd by the knowledge that occasionally the gods indicated in 
detail how temples should be builr. Whenever, therefore, the plan of the 
original building was discovered, it was possible ro suppose that its par- 
ticulars had recerved divine sanction. If che original plan remained un- 
known, the earliest plan that could be recovered was made to provide 
guidance. When Nabonidus described his rebuilding of the Larsa tem- 
ple only forty-five years after Nebuchadnezzar had renewed ir, he made 
much of che fact that the latter had been satisfied with recovering the 
building inscription (and, hence, the foundations) of Burnaburiash, 
while he, Nabonidus, had discovered chat of an earlier king, Hammura- 
bi. Nabonidus made ir a rule to search for building inscriptions and foun- 
dation deposits in his reconstruction work. These deposits, besides dis- 
closing the measures and materials used in the earlier building, also 
showed the appropriate size of brick.% We shall see that the molding of 
the first brick was the central ceremony of the rites of reconstruction; 
and it has been suggested that each temple possessed a tradition which 
determined the size of the bricks to be used in its construction. 

When the omens had been extensively consulted and the details of 
plan and elevation had been established, the site had to be cleared of 
debris, after which it was purified. This initial stage of the procedure 
was entirely in a minor key. The ever present doubt about whether the 
will of the gods was properly understood prevented demonstrations of 
confidence and joy; and the damage which the old building had sustained, 
be it chrough neglect, an act of an enemy, or an act of the gods, was a 
source of sorrow, since it showed the weakening of the bond berween 
the gods and che community . There were prescribed “lamentations”' ap- 
propriate to “assuaging’’ che hearts of the gods. 


(Whar 10 do,) when the walls of a temple fall in ruin, in 
order to demolish them and to build a new temple .… . . : 
In a favorable month, on a p ions date, in che nighe 
A fire shall be lt for Ea and Marduk, and 
be made for them. 
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The halu pricst® shall sing à lament; che singer shall sing 
a doleful plaint. | 
In che , three installations (for sacrifices) shall be 
ercesed ca qe roof of the resmple (in honor of) Fa, Sha- 
mash, and Marduk. . . 
The halu shall make music with his Auce before Marduk. 
Then he shall sing: “Ezida . . -. weeps for itself!" . , …. 
The bafu shall lift hi Re CE one À 
Dolcfally he shall recite a pralm of penitence and cry: 
Woc!”" 


And Assurbanipal states: “With sadness and weeping 1 laid my hands 
ro (the reconsruction of) that which the foe had destroyed, in joy 1 
finished ir.""# 

After the debris had been cleared away, the sie was purified: “By 
means of the act of exorcism, the wisdom of Ea and Marduk, 1 purified 
that site," states Nabopolassar. Gudea described these purifications 
again in great detail. Not only the temple site, but che whole city, was 
cleansed; and the measures went far beyond the removal of actual and 
ritual impurities, They aimed at the creation of a favorable atmosphere, 
a general feeling of good will, A kind of civic peace was imposed: 
mothers did not scold cheir children; masters did not punish their serv- 
ants; there were no lawsuits; persons under a sexual raboo were driven 
out of Lagash.# Great pyres of aromatic wood purified rhe city, which 
remained in a state of religious exalration: “During the day there were 
prayers, during the night oraisons.” Gudea once more consulred the 
oracles while vast quantities of costly stones, wood, and metal were 
brought into the city from foreign lands. And so the central feature of 
the celebrations was reached. 


THE MOLDING OF THE FIRST MRICK 

When at last the production of bricks for the new remple could be 
taken in hand, che mood of the celebrations changed completely. The 
tentative questioning of che gods, the mournful occupation with the 
relics of past misfortune or neglect were left behind; and all attention 
was centered on the positive achievement of rebuilding. However, this 
happy change required chat the first brick for the new building be well 
and truly formed, and the nature of the material makes the extraction of 
a perfect brick from irs mold by no means a foregone conclusion. Con- 
sequently, the successful molding of the first brick assumed the signifi- 
cance of a last ordeal, the final answer to the question whether the gods 
would accept the labor of their servant. On Early Dynastic seals a man 
is shown measuring a plano-convex brick against a rod held by an en- 
throned deity (Fig. 47). A relief of the same period shows Ur-Nanshe 
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of Lagash carrying on his head a basket with clay for the molding of the 
first new brick (Fig. 46). Down to Late Assyrian times the rulers are 
depicted in this position, eicher on stelac** or in small bronze figures* 
buried in the foundations of the temples they rebuilt. For the molding of 
the first brick was always carried our by che king in person. As an ex- 
ample of the rexts of the first millennium 8.c. we may quote Nabopolas- 
sar: “I bent my neck for Marduk, my lord; and, girding up the robes of 
my royalty, Î carried bricks and clay upon my head.”"# 

The ceremony of making the first brick is described well by Gudea, 
His rext betrays a lyricism which should warn us thatthe crowning 
scene of the rites entailed more than the display of a brick of dried mud 
to the people and the rays of the sun. He had passed che preceding night 
in the temple, thus protecting himself against a possible pollution by the 
profane and, at the same time, making himself available if the gods 
wished to communicate with him once more in his dreams. In the morn- 

“the pure head-pad, the sacred mold, he. . ... He went with up- 
lifred head. The god Lugal-kur-dub went before him; the god Ig-alima 
followed him. Ningiszida, his (personal) god, held him by the hand." 

Ur-Nammu, too, is shown on his way to the ceremony carrying build- 
ers’ tools and led by gods (Fig. 13). When che procession reached che 
site of the temple, a libation was made. Water and probably butter and 
honey were poured into the brick mold. Aromatic wood was bumned to 
drive away all impurities and evil spirits. Then followed the molding: 
“He lifted on to his head the pure head-pad. He brought the mold. 
Gudea put clay in the mold. He did all that was needful.”"# The clay 
was allowed to dry during the rest of che day and che nighr. At dawn 
of the following day the mold was broken while fires of aromatic wood 
burned again. The first brick was lifred out: “The sun-god was over- 
joyed with the brick which he (Gudea) had placed in the mold.”# 

The brick was shown to the people too—a sign that the period of 
trial was past and chat the gods had accepted the service which was of- 
fered to them. The vext reads like a paean: 

Out of the mold he lifred the brick: 

Like a pure crown lifced toward che sky, he lifred che brick. 

He brought it vo his c. 

Like unco che holy warnior Babbart? was chat brick which he 
had lifred up roward the temple; 

Like unto the cow of Nanna.#* 

With the successful molding of the first brick the turning-point in the 
long series of building ceremonies had been passed. The next phrases of 
Gudes’s account refer ro the continuation of the building to which he 
devored himself: 
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Like a young man who is founding a houf, Me lt no pleasure 
come before him. 
Like a cow who rurns es eyes ro ies alfèe brosght all his 
love 10 bear on the remple."? 

The detailed arrangements mentioned intee rmainder of the text 
need not detain us. It is interesting that thec@ypleuon of the work from 
this point onward is described as due to direépmarticipation by the gods. 
This again illustrates the great significanceaf" the molding ceremony. 
The building had been planned upon the gods irmitistive. Up ro the mold- 
ing of che first brick the king had striven cét#nuly to interpret their 
intentions and to make the necessary arrangtments. But afrerward the 
work proceeded smoothly and wichout rafimg problems or doubts. 
Figure 48 shows an Akkadian cylinder sel <epcting the gods with 
their distinctive crowns, mixing mud, catrÿfge mortar up ladders, and 
throwing bricks up to others who are at We ontop of the temple. 

New Year’s Day, the beginning of a new d'œle à nature, was chosen 
for the dedication. On that day the god ws erought to the completed 
dwelling, where his spouse awaited him.®° Thé union inaugurared a new 
cycle of prosperity for the community to Wkœh de gods had rerurned 
(chap. 21); there was a determination of détanie while the city was 
again hushed in a sacred peace. And chis tite it implied more than 4 
mere avoidance of unpropitious acts and diferbing feelings, It seems 
that the everyday rules of society were suipacled, as if their imperfec- 
tion were acknowledged and an attempt Wer teo be made to live by the 
laws of the gods: 

That day when the king (Ningirsu} enter æbe rmple 

(And) for seven days, 

The servant competed with her mistrest, 

The domestic was on a par with his misyé. 

In che town the mighey and the humble st side by side; 

An evil tongue changed its words ro godtises, 

fe Gnie) Fi b y the laws of N Ni 

e ecd Ae= and À 

Left not the rs Rs Ai ee, D 

Left not che widow ar the mercy of the rm, 

The house which had no son— 

Its daughrer became its heir. 

Days of righreousness dawned for him, 

And on the neck of lawlessness and ofreWy he st his fooc.51 
Gudea's enchanting evocation is beclouded K æhemelancholy resigna- 
tion of the opening phrase, “That day . .  Æ for Seven days.” After 
so short an interval everyday life, with its W®rægs and its uncertainties, 
took its course again. But in the meantime thé desiny"” of the city and 
its people had been determined. 


PART VII KINGSHIP AND THE DIVINE 
POWERS IN NATURE 


CHAPTER 20 


THE GODS OF MESOPOTAMIA 


A. COSMIC POWERS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


HE theme which recurs with but slight variation throughout the 
| preceding chapters does not constiture the whole of Mesopora- 
mian religion. We have seen the kingacting as servant of thegods 
and the gods directing human affairs. But the Mesopotamians did not 
imagine deities to be exclusively preoccupied with man. The great 
gods were natural powers; and if their interest in man centered in his 
service, man's concern with the gods sprang largely from his desire to 
live in harmony with nature. These words suggest ro us a contempla- 
tive ideal and a purely personal mood. But for the ancients to live meant 
to act; when they were aware of a harmony between life and nature, 
they knew that society did not ser out upon its enterprises in hazardous 
isolation but chat it was carried forward by a current of immeasurable 
potency.* 

In Egypt the alignment of society with nature was assumed to be per- 
fect because a divine mediaror ruled the land. The death of Pharaoh 
showed that che harmony was temporarily disturbed, but the coronation 
of his successor restored che normal equilibrium. In Mesopotamia the 
concord was, on the contrary, felt ro be unstable; and the community 
united on numerous occasions, and notably at each New Year, in an 
cffort to strengthen or restore ir, We shall see thatthe New Year’s fes- 
tival opened with rites of atonement which prepared the people for a 
participation in the change of fortune which certain gods experienced at 
the curn of the season; the final act was a ‘‘derermination of destiny"" by 
che gods. Ir is characteristic for Mesoporamian religiosity that the cele- 
bration should have culminated in a decision beyond the control of man. 
Even though nature revived, it was by no means certain chat society was 
going to reap the fruits of this regeneration in increased prosperity. In | 
Egypt it was unthinkable that nature and sociery should follow different 
courses, for both alike were ruled by #1aat—"right, truth, justice, cos- 

* Sec above, p. 103. 
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mic order." The gods existed by sœur, and Pharaoh's speech was “the 
shrine of #41”; what was right came to pass, in nature as well as in so- 
ciety. In Mesopotamia too, the gods had decreed justice as the order of 
society. They ired their elected ruler to be à just king and perse- 
Cuted injustice wherever it occurred. But the Mesopotamian did not 
presume that the gods chemselves were bound by any order which man 
could comprehend; Mesopotamia knew no prophets who revealed the 
motivation of the divine will. The order of justice decreed for society 
was not a universal order; cities were known to have been ruined al- 
though their rulers and their people were not convicred of injustice. * 
What seems praiseworthy to one's self is but contemptible be- 
fore the god(s), 
eh lentmrule qroquentp PE are en 
comprehend nm 
The des pod are dep at who could fathom 
D DM hauE dasckcal he ete or mat 
We accept the polariry between the sphere of man and the divine 
polarity which dominates Mesopotamian religion—more 
readily than the Egyptian belief in society's capacity of being faultlessly 
integrated with the divine. In the ethical sphere, 100, we are revolted 
by che Egyptian belief that the dead, confronting judges in the Here- 
after, got away wich reciting a long list of sins which they claimed never 
to have committed. “1 knew no wrong” is the leading theme of the “Dec- 
laration of Innocence” in the Book of the Dead.* On che other hand, we 
accept the Mesopotamian counterpart of this text in which attempts of 
the dead to whitewash themselves are shown to fail miserably.* Hence 
there is a tendency to overrate the similarities berweçn the Mesopo- 
tamian and the Judeo-Christian viewpoints. It is crue chat the Mesopo- 
tamians lived under a divine imperative and knew themselves to fall 
short of what was asked of them. But they did not have “The Law." 
The will of God had not been revealed ro them once and for all, nor were 
they sustained by the consciousness of being a “chosen people." 
were not singled out by divine love, and the divine wrath lacked the re- 
sentment caused by ingratitude. The Mesopotamians, while chey knew 
themselves to be subject ro the decrees of the gods, had no reason to be- 
lieve that these decrees were necessarily } just. Hence their penitential 
psalms abound in confessions of guilt but ignore the sense of sin; they 
are vibrant with despair but not with contrition—with regret but not 
with repentance. The Mesopotamian recognized guilr by its conse- 
* Sec above, pp. 24143. 
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quences: when he suffered, he assumed that he had rransgressed a divine 
decree, He confessed, in such a case, to be guilry, although he declared: 


1 do not know the offense against the god, 
1 do not know the transgression against the goddess.* 


When a fault had been committed, through whatever cause, the gods 
struck automatically.® Hence the desire to expiate “the offense which 1 
know and the offense which 1 do not know; which 1 have commitred in 
negligence, as a crime, in carelessness or in contempt.""? 

Such à desire was not sufficient to alleviate che punishment; it was 
necessary to know which specific rule one had cransgressed,* since 
specific penances had been prescribed by the gods for the expiation of 
cach of them. We have met an instance of this belief in the correspond- 
ence of an Assyrian king: “Ea made (the earthquake), Ea will release 


(us from it). (For) whoever made the earthquake has also provided the Ÿ 


lustral incantation against it." Thus everything pertaming to human 
guilt was likely to assure a mechanistic and gloomy aspect. For a chos- 
en people conformance with the will of God can be a source of joy. For 
the Mesopotamians the divine decrees merely circumscribed man's 
servitude. Religious exaltation fell, for them, outside the sphere of 
echics; it sprang from the awareness chat they lived in conformity with 
the rhythm of divine life. This is what we have called “living in har- 
mony with nature”—for in nature che life of the gods was manifest. 
There is an essential difference berween a belief that gods are im- 
manent in nature and an allegorical use of persomfied natural forces. 
We obliterate that difference when we speak of solar or chthonic de- 
ities, gods of the sky or of water, and so on. These terms, used for con- 
venience, direct our attention, not to the divine figure, bur to che prov- 
ince of nature in which he is most commonly manifest. But religious 
feeling is aroused by the devotion addressed to the god who reveals him- 
self and not to the natural . Anu was heaven, but also “the 
force which lifts (the universe) out of chaos and anarchy and makes it 
into an organized whole. . . . . The force which ensures the necessary 
voluntary obedience to orders, to law and custom in society, to the nat- 
ural laws in che physical world, in short the world order."* Enlil, mani- 
fest in the storm, was the power who enforced the decrees of the divine 
assembly; who, in a passion of fury, sent the Flood to destroy man- 
kind; who sustained all legal authority by force, in particular the right- 
ful ruler of the city or the land. Ninhursaga, the “Lady of the Moun- 
rain," was Mother Earth: “the lady who gives birth,"' “the fashioner of 
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all wherein is breath of life," “the mother of all children.” Ea, water, 
was ancienrly called Enki, “Lord of the Earth," because water is of the 
earth from which ic wells up if it is not inextricably mixed with it, as in 
the marshes of the sourh.* There, at Eridu, was Ea's main shrine. Ea 
was personified intelligence, knowledge, especially magical knowledge; 
for “the ways of water are devious. It avoids obstacles rather than con- 
quering them, goes around and yet gets to its goal. . ... It flows out 
over the field, irrigating ir, and chen trickles away and is gone.”"#* A 
similar richness of meaning characterizes the second generation of gods 
—Sin, the power in the moon; Shamash, the power in the sun; Adad, the 
power in thunder; and the many-sided goddess Ishtar, manifest in the 
planet Venus, 

The belief that the gods were immanent in nature was not confined to 
the pristine age of Mesopotamian religion. Ît is true that che Sumerian 
myths, as a recent interpretation shows,!! excel in unfolding a story in 
such a way that each divine actor appears endowed with a comprehen- 
sible character while yet reflecting the nature of the element which was 
his principal medium of manifestation, But we have equally decisive 
proof for a persistence of che belief in che immanence of the gods in late 
periods. This evidence is found in the “An-Anum list.” 

The earliest Mesopotamian documents include attempts to present 
knowledge systemarically. For this purpose the scribes used a simple 
took—a word list in which the entries were grouped in à recognizable 
order.* They never gave up using this device and actually overtaxed its 
Capacity for conveying meaning. The Sumerian king list, for instance, 
was intended to give a retrospect of the parallel histories of the city- 
states, But the scheme of a continuous list of dynasties and kings con- 
fused the issue to such an extent that its true nature was almost unrecog- 
nizable once the tradition had been lost; and it has, in fact, only recently 
been recovered.!? The same scheme, that of a list of names, was used ro 
give a methodical survey of the pantheon, Ir is called “An-Anum" be- 
cause chis equation of the Sumerian and Akkadian designations of the 
god of heaven heads the enumeration of the gods. Bur Anu's name is fol- 
lowed by his genealogy, given under the guise of a series of names so 
char che character of the rext as a whole is homogeneous th 
The creation story implied by the names tallies with that in the Epic of 
Creation; bur the various stages of the process are not described in the 
manner of che Epic; they are simply indicated by a succession of divine 
names—Apsu and Tiamat, Lahmu and Lahamu, etc. There are rwenty- 

* See above, p. 234. t Sec above, pp. 232-37. 
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one of these in all, summarized by a separate entry in the list as “the 
twenty-one parents (forefathers) of Anu.”” These primeval figures were 
not worshiped; they were not members of the pantheon. Their inclusion 
in the list was most inappropriate if chat document was merely intended 
to be a catalogue of the gods. Consequenrly, we must assume chat it was 
not. By opening their list with a succinct story of creation, the authors 
indicated that they were not merely assembling names of divinities but 
char they were accounting for the whole hierarchy of divine powers ex- 
tant in the universe. Thus their work assumed the character, not of a 
catalogue, but of a cosmology; and the ancient belief that the gods were 
immanent in nature was once more affirmed. 


B. THE SUFFERING GOD 


In Mesopotamia, as in Egypt, we are faced with the task of compre- 
hending a polytheistic religion. We must, once more, distil from an im- 
mense variety of divine manifestations the essence which constitutes che 
concept “divinity""—"the god in general who is necessary.” We found 
chat in Egypt the concepts of creation, procreation, and resurrection 
were expressed in symbols and co-ordinated with one another in a man- 
ner which was distinctly Egyptian. Morcover, they dominated the whole 
of Egyptian religion (in so far as it became articulate) co such an extent 
that we.were entitled to see them as essential elements of a distinctively 
Egyptian religiosity. In Mesopotamia these three concepts provided 
neither a focal point for religious feeling nor the impetus to religious 
speculation. In a world in Aux, creation is but an episode and not the 
lasting foundation of existence, as it is in a static universe. Procrearion 
was endowed with a religious significance in Egypt because of its rela- 
tion with rebirth after death and with the solar and stellar circuit; in 
Mesopotamia it had no connection wirh either. Resurrection, finally, 
was not even a tenet of Mesopotamian religion, which held that man's 
inescapable fate was death—at best a quasi-annihilation or a wraithlike 
lingering in limbo, otherwise torture through thirst and dust and evil 
demons. If in Egypt the reality of death was almost denied, and in any 
case hidden under the elaborate rituals proclaiming belief in survival, in 
Mesopotamia it was known that even the life of nature stood in danger 
of extinction. And many deities were believed to succumb to it tem- 

rarily. 

The contrast between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian viewpoints 
indicates also where the operative ideas of the later are to be found. We 
discern a conception of fate which often became a sense of doom and a 
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conception of suffering gods in which the richness as well as the cruelty 
of existence found expression, The feeling of uncertainty, of a change 
for the worse which may at any moment destroy man's happiness, is 
amply illuscrared in our earlier chapters. If most of the quotations given 
so far have referred vo the king, we must remember that he 160 was a 
mortal, Penicential psalms and prayers in which the petitioner is a com- 
moner are similar in spirit to those employed by the king.!# We need not, 
then, enlarge on the Mesopotamian conception of face but may turn to 
that of the suffering god. 

Summer in Mesoporamia is a burden hardly to be borne. Vegetation 
withers, the hot dust hurts eyes and lungs, and men and beasts, losing 
resilience, submit, dazed, to the protracted scourge. In such 4 country 
the notion of creation is not connected with the sun. The generative 
force of nature resides in che earth. For even water is of the earth; the 
sky is too rarely clouded, too cruel during five exhausting months for 
the blessing of moisture to be associated with it. Water belongs to the 
wells and ditches of the earth; and in spring Ningirsu brings it down in 
black clouds from the mountains. 

One single rhythm flows through the life of nature and of man, quick- 
ening when the aurumn rains bring relief, slowing down somewhat un- 
der the severities of winter, expanding marvelously in the brief enchant- 
ing spell of spring. The gods who are in nature must partake of this 
movement of ebb and Aow, and a remarkable number of them were be- 
lieved vo suffer imprisonment or injury. This applies first and foremost 
to the gods in whom natural forces were personified. These bore Sume- 
rian names which are mostly cpithets; and a study of their iconography, 
and of the conditions in which their monuments are distributed through 
che ruins, shows that a single conception underlies the figures of Ninurta 
or Ningirsu, Ninazu, Ningiszida, Tammuz, Tishpak, Abu, and several 
others." These gods are not altogether without distinctive features, but 
their particularities are best explained as a result of differentiation. It 
is only to be expected that different aspects of the basic conception 
would be emphasized in certain localities at the expense of others, s0 
that che different cities ultimately worshiped related but not identical 
gods.#* Yet the awareness of their basic identity was still alive in Ak- 
kadian times, as is proved by the promiscuous use of their attributes in 
the pictorial art of the period; and the equations of gods with one an- 
other, which we find in Assyrian lists like “An-Anum” and which are 
usually explained as the product of syncretism, may very well be due, 
in many Cases, to a clear realization that a single divinity was indicated 
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by the several names. In the case of the gods whom we have just enu- 
merated the underlying unity is especially clear; all of them personify 
the generative force in nature. Moreover, they may be considered typi- 
cal in that che notion of the divine im Mesopotamia seems to have some 
connection with the periodic decline and renewal of natural life. This 
would explain that even the powerful Enlil and Anw, the epirome of 
authority, are said to have been captives in the realm of death.'# 

The suffering god finds a counterpart in the mourning goddess. She, 
100, was known by many names and epithets—Ninhursaga, Mah, Nin- 
mah, Nintu, or Aruru;!! and even the many-sided Inanna-Ishtar partook 
of the character of the Great Mother, who suffered the bereavement of 
both mother and bride through the death of the god and who went to 
search for him and liberated him, sometimes with the help of his son. 

In the myth of the suffering god and the mourning goddess the com- 
plex of feelings which characterizes Mesopotamian religiosity could 
find adequate expression: the anxiety inherent in an uncertain destiny; 
the sorrow that life is ransitory and death unrelieved by hope; the ex- 
ultation thar life knows abundance. In the next chapter we shall describe 
the celcbrations which formalized those feelings. Here we must eluci- 
date che significance of the dual symbol of the dying god and the mourn- 
ing goddess who was his mother and his bride. 

There can be no doubt that the relationship claimed to exist between 
god and goddess was a multiple one; the following lines indicate it by 
their emphatic parallelism. The goddess mourns the loss 


of the husband, laid to rest, of the son laid to rest; 
of che husband who is dead, of the son who is dead. . ... 


And later: 

when the good husband—husband-brother—went away; 

when the good son—son-brother—went away. : . . : 
In accordance with the view embodied in the last verses, the goddess is 
sometimes called the god's sister. Our quotations show, however, that 
weare misled if we take these terms too literally. They indicate chat the 
relationship berween god and goddess is extremely close and more com- 
prehensive than any known to man. The term “son” expresses che de- 
pendence of the god upon the goddess; yer the goddess loses in him not 
merely one of her children but one who can be replaced by no one else 
and whom she needs as à woman needs her husband or her favorite 
brother. 

The clue to an understanding of their relationship lies in the Meso- 
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potamian view chat life comes forth from a goddess, chat the universe 
was conceived rather than begotren: the source of life is female. In the 
Epic of Creation, Tiamat, primeval chaos, is called “the mother of the 
deep who fashions all things.” In another rext the goddess Nammu 
“gave birth to heaven and earth””;% and the standard version of the An- 
Anum list elucidates once more the Mesopotamian view of the world. 
Like che Epic of Creation, it describes the genesis of the universe by 
listing successive generations of divine couples, each of which represents 
a stage in the process. This is a common way of giving an account of 
creation. Ît survives among many modern peoples and was also used by 
Hesiod. In Egypt we find the same device represented by the Ennead of 
Héeliopolis, a list of nine gods implying a creation story. Atum ‘was 
alone" and begot upon himself Shu and Tefnut (air and moisture), the 
parents of Geb and Nur (earth and sky}, who in turn brought forth 
Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys. In the Babylonian list the creation 
story which we have discussed is summarized by an entry as “the rwen- 
ty-one parents of Anu.” The uneven number finds its explanation in the 
view thar life originates in the female: one parent, the goddess Antu, is 
not matched by a male complement, The Mesopotamian view is there- 
fore diametrically opposed to chat of che Egyptians, who ascribed the 
creation exclusively to male deities—Re-Arum, Prah, or Khnum. The 
mother-goddesses, like Nut or Hathor, merely reproduced life within 
the established creation. Once again we find the Mesopotamian view- 
point more congenial than chat of the Egyptians: “For the earth bringerh 
forth fruit of herself; first che blade, then the ear, after char che full corn 
in che car” (Mark 4:28). 

Throughout the ancient world, in Syria, Anatolia, and Greece, 
Mother Earth was the source of all life, In these countries, as in Meso- 
potamia, the seasonal decline of nature was represented by the loss of a 
child—Adonis, Attis, or Persephone—which the Great Mother suffered. 
For if the female principle is taken seriously as the First Cause, the male 
principle must of necessiry derive from it, and the god is, in this view, 
the child of the goddess. In Syria, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia this was 
indeed the case; but the parallel of Persephone shows that the young 
deity is not, in the first place, distinct from the parent in sex but repre- 
sents a different aspect of natural life. The goddess personifies narure’s 
prolific fertility; in the guise of Tiamat this chreatened existence itself, 
but as the Great Mother it guaranteed recovery from the annual injury 
which the loss of the child-god symbolized. Sometimes—in Greece and 
in the Levant—the young god represents the brief spring, a sudden 
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blooming of indescribable loveliness which withers in a few weeks. 
Adonis and Persephone in particular derive the pathetic features of their 
character from rhis aspect of nature. But the Mesopotamian “dying 
god”’ had a more general character. He stood for the vital force in plants 
and animals and counted, moreover, as the husband of the goddess. For 
the Mesopotamians, although they viewed the goddess as the source of 
life, could not chink of birth without conception. Tiamat needed Apsu 
as her complement; and the morher-goddess celebrared annually fer 
wedding wich che god who was also her son. 

The quesrion may be raised whether the god's liberation and resur- 
rection, or, alernatively, his marriage with the goddess, stood for the 
revival of natural life. The answer is the same as chat which had to be 
given when we faced similar complexities in Egyptian mythology, 
namely, that the question is inappropriate, since it confronts conceptions 
of the ancients with a modern view of causality. Separate images, which 
seem mutually exclusive to us, elucidated for them distinct aspects of 
the phenomena which concerned them. Nature revived; the vegerarion 
re-emerged; the god was found, liberared, resurrected. Bur, also, na- 
ture promised to bear fruit again; the goddess had wed che god, and 
there would be issue, 

There is no Mesopotamian parallel for the divine pair of Eleusis, 
Demerer and Persephone, nor is Tammwz at all like Adonis, a youth 
“dead ere his prime.” The suffering god of Mesopotamia was a mature 
and virile figure. Somertimes the “son” aspect was almost obliterated, 
especially in che case of aggressive city-gods like Marduk and Nin- 
girsu;* the goddess then counted as consort rather than mother. But 
even in those cases the original relationship transpires in che rire which 
most clearly reveals the significance of the gods in nature. At the sacred 
wedding it was che goddess Baba, and not the impetuous Ningirsu, who 
dominated;* and such evidence as we have from Ur and Erech suggests 
the same for the procedure in those cities. 

We have noticed that even the grearest male deities like Anu and En- 
lil became powerless and dependent upon others during a recurring stage 
of their existence. This is also true of some of the city-gods, although 
these symbolized not only the divine powers upon which a given com- 
munity depended but also the community itself. Yet these gods never 
became wholly detached from nature. Down to the latest periods they 
possessed a cosmic as well as a social aspect. In Mesopotamia a basic 
and indestructible unity comprised the life of man, the existence of soci- 

* Se below, chap, 21, n. 7. 
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ety, and the ebb and flow of natural life. The rexts are quite explicit in 
this respect and do not betray any consciousness of a discrepancy be- 
tween the heroic character of such gods as Enlil and Marduk and their 
helplessness during their “‘imprisonment."” In one text the god is simply 
referred to as lillu, “the feeble one."* It is difficult for us to accept 
this feature as an original trait of the gods in question; we are likely to 
postulare “syncretism,"” especially in the case of Marduk, who seems to 
haŸe close relations with the sun (and solar deities are almost always 
heroic and invincible) .% Yet the evidence of his caprivity is at least as 
old as rhe rime of Sargon of Akkad. On a famous seal in the British Mu- 
seum (Fig. 50) che god who is liberated from the mountain of death is 
explicitly characterized as a sun-god, for he carries the saw, and rays is- 
sue from his shoulders. Marduk's name is written wich signs which may 
mean “young bull of che sun”"* and which are interpreted in the Epic of 
Creation as “divine child of the sun.”"* Yer Marduk was not, in the first 
place, a sun-god; for his festival falls, not at one of the critical points in 
the sun's circuit, che solstices, but in the spring.® And, on the other 
hand, the most rypical example of the suffering god of nature, Tammuz, 
appears continuously in the hymns as a “hero,” che “strong one,” the 

Perhaps the best aid to an understanding of the Mesopotamian god is 
a reminder that the combination of heroism and temporary defeat is also 
found in the case of a dying god with whom we are familiar and who 
appears in medieval art and poetry, not only as Christ the King, but as 
the noblest of warriors, We quote a few lines from an Anglo-Saxon 
poem, “The Dream of the Rood,” “in which the Cross of Christ, speak- 
ing in the first person, recounts in passionate language its own experi- 
ence and testimony of the crucifixion: 

dr = ie hero, that was God Almighty, stripped 
Imscir, 
and steadfast; bold in the sighr of 
as Led, the high cross, that pr pr mankind. ..., de 

In the theme of this book the suffering god is of special importance, 
for ic is only with chis god, who depended on the Great Mother and 
who knew impotence and defcar, that at certain times and on certain 
solemn occasions a Mesoporamian king was identified. 


EXCURSUS: TAMMUZ, ADONIS, OSIRIS 


The suffering god of Mesopotamia, who enters the Netherworld and 
revives with the vegerarion, recalls Osiris. We should not feel obliged 
® See below, p. 321. 
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to refer to this resemblance were it not customary to treat the two gods 
as variations of an established type, “the dying god,” which is also rep- 
resented by Artis, Adonis, and Dionysus and by many “spirits of the 
corn." We cannot ignore this viewpoint because it challenges one of 
our basic assumptions. We have maintained that only the precise analy- 
sis of the specific forms in which a creed has found expression can reveal 
its nature and that classificatory rerms are likely to obscure essenrials. 
We must, therefore, make a digression at this point and inquire whether 
the introduction of à category “the dying god” to comprise Tammuz, 
Adonis, and Osiris contributes to our understanding. 

The “dying god” of the Golden Bough is a mortal, a king in whom a 
god or spirit of fertiliry is incarnate, and who dies a violent death. 
Frazer describes divine kingship and fertility cults, the sacred marriage 
and the scapegoat, and a number of other institutions, without defining 
their interrelations and their differences. He feels that somewhar similar 
motives gave rise to all of them and hopes “to prove chat chese motives 
have operated widely, perhaps universally, in human society, producing 
in varied circumstances a variety of institutions specifically different 
but generically alike.”#° We question that the generic features are the 
most significant; to emphasize them, or to direct our inquiry toward 
them, seems to us risking a distortion ofhistorical reality by the schema- 
tism of abstractions. The evidence discussed in the present work deman- 


chapters from the Golden Bough. We shall now consider as a test case 
three gods to whom Part IV of the Golden Bough is devoted; and, even 
when we thus restrict the scope of our comparisons, we shall find that 
the “specifically different" is far more significant than what seemed to 
be “gencrically alike."” 

One must start by conceding that it is possible to recount a myth of 
a dying god which contains features common to the myths of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria. His story would run like this: The god was 
killed by an enemy in the guise of a boar (Adonis) or symbolized by the 
boar (Osiris, Marduk). Morcover, the god's body floared upon the wa- 
ter, or he was said to have drowned (Osiris, Tammuz), or his blood 
stained the water of a river (Adonis). His death brought about the stag- 
nation of all natural life; a goddess bewailed him and set out to retrieve 
him. The god was found and liberated, sometimes with the aid of his 
son (Osiris, Marduk, Enlil). With his resurrection nature, and especial- 
ly all vegetation, revived. 
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The hero of this story is clearly not the “dying god” as conceived by 
Frazer. He is not incarnate in a human being and is not killed ceremoni- 
ously but dies in the course of the normal rotation of the seasons. Bur 
the story is fairly detailed, and che problem which ir raises can be formu- 
lated as follows: Does it represent a basic creed which che three coun- 
tries shared but which appears in each of them complicated by insignifi- 
cant accrerions? Or is our story no more than an abstract, of lirele or no 
value, since it lacks the features which distinguish each of the actual 
myths and which impart to them their peculiar significance? 

Whether an abstract or a basic creed, the reconstructed story certainly 
presents a theme known in Egypt as well as in Asia. The god with whom 
ir deals personifies plant life, and the story of his death and resurrection 
reflects ics annual ebb and flow. Hence it is said that the god was 
“found; there is an element of the unpredicrable in his resurrection be- 
cause the return of nature's vitality lies beyond the scope of human 
planning. Yet che community cannot passively await a revival upon 
which its very existence is dependent. Hence a ritual “search” is under- 
taken, and sociery's concern with the god's face is expressed by proces- 
sions, laments, and other appropriate rites. Mourning and search are 
presented in che personification of myth as the part of a goddess; the 
image of a bereaved mother or wife imposes itself where the withering 
and sprouting of plant life inevitably calls up human analogies. If these 
natural phenomena possess a strong emotional appeal, if in particular the 
annual rebirth of nature affects man deeply in many lands, it is not mere- 
ly because his own life depends on it but also because it is an image of his 
fate and hope—whether that hope concerns personal resurrection, as in 
Egypt, or a survival in one's descendants, as in Mesopotamia. It is no 
doubr due to this peculiarly personal appeal which the three gods pos- 
sessed that we find their worship represented, not only by remple ritu- 
als, but also by widespread popular observances of which vague echoes 
can be found in our sources, Bur when it is said chat the cul of these 
gods belongs to popular rather than to official religion, the statement re- 
quires qualification. It holds good for Adonis, who had not, as far as we 
know, a temple of his own and was worshiped in the shrine of the great 
goddess ar Byblos.%! Ir is probable thar Tammuz was similarly worshiped 
in che shrine of Inanna-Ishtar in Erech, and the wailings for Tammuz 
which Ezekiel observed in Jerusalem (Ezek. 8:14) belong also to the 
sphere of popular religion. But such public laments did not constitute the 
whole of the cuit of the suffering god in Mesopotamia, and Tammuz is 
only one of his many names. In one guise or another he was quite often 
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the object of an official cult. As Tishpak, for instance, he was che city- 
god of Eshnunna. Even Assur and Marduk seem ro have been specialized 
forms of “Tammuz.”" In Egypt the popular cult of Osiris came into be- 
ing in historical times and was demonstrably à derivate of the official 
cult of a god who represented in an unchanging mythological guise the 
predecessor of che ruling monarch. 

Ic is due to Osiris’ character as a dead king that he ranked below the 
sun-god, and thus yet another resemblance between Osiris, Tammuz, 
and Adonis loses its cogency. Ie is true chat Tammuz and Adonis also 
rank below the greatest gods of their respective pantheons, but that is 
due vo cheir character as “‘son”’; they are dependent upon the Great 
Goddess. We rouch here upon a fundamenral contrast between Osiris 
and the Asiatic gods. Osiris is emphatically not dependent, and is not a 
child of the goddess who succors him. Osiris is the son of Nut, an aspect 
which is stressed in the funerary texts, since it contains a promise of re- 
birth through the mother to eternal life, But in the mych Osiris is sought 
and found by Isis, his sister and wife, who in this respect resembles che 
Asiatic mother-goddesses. Bur she differs from them in her total de- 
pendence upon the god; Osiris dominates Isis. When she conceived Ho- 
rus after Osiris’ death, when she had “‘erected che tiredness of the power- 
less one,”"* the mystery of unquenched virality was evidently not in the 
goddess but in the god who begot Horus.%* 

In the son of che suffering god, too, the differences berween Egypt 
and Asia outweigh the superfcial similarities. Adonis was never con- 
ceived as progenitor. Horus “supported” or “avenged”’ Osiris, but not 
in the manner in which Nabu or Ninurta, the sons of Marduk and Enlil, 
aided their captive fathers.®* In Mesopotamia che son temporarily took 
charge while his parent was incarcerated; once Marduk, Enlil, and As- 
sur were set free, they led the barrle against chaos and death; and they 
scored che victory, Nabu or Ninurta acting merely as their agents to 
terminate their temporary subjection. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
Osiris did not return to his throne. Horus was his legitimate successor. 
À mysterious, lasting, and mutual relationship persisted berween the 
two. Osiris, in fact, was not a “dying” god at all but a “dead” god. He 
never returned among the living; he was not liberated from the world of 
the dead, as Tammuz was. On the contrary, Osiris alcogether belonged 
to the world of the dead; it was from there that he bestowed his bless- 
ings upon Egypt. He was always depicted as a mummy, a dead king, 


* See above, p. 40. 
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though qua king a god—a complex but characteristically Egyptian, nay, 
African, figure. 


Even in their basic relation with plant life the gods show profound dif; 
ferences: Adonis personified che spring vegetation; Tammuz the genera- 
tive force, not only of plants, but also of animals; while Osiris brought 
forth the grain and did so as part of the function which the dead king ful- 
filled in the natural economy of his people. Both Osins and Tammuz 
were believed ro suffer when the grain was threshed. This is unequivo- 
cally expressed in the Egypüian Mystery Play of the Succession and 
somewhat less clearly in a text referring 10 Tammuz.%* It was still be- 
lieved in medieval times when Tammuz worshipers survived at Harran,# 
Texts from Ras Shamra prove chat che belief was also held in Syria, al- 
though not demonstrably within the scope of che Adonis culr, which is 
known to us only from lare sources.% The doctrine follows directly from 
the connection between every one of these gods with plant life and can- 
not count, therefore, as a specific feature which they have in common 
beyond the general character just indicated. 

Vegetation cannot appear without water; and we may therefore view 
the mastery over water, claimed for Osiris, Tammuz, and Adonis, as the 
consequence of their mastery over vegetation, But neither in Syria nor 
in Mesopotamia do we find a parallel for the very speafic relationship 
which existed between Osiris and the Nile. In the Tammuz hymns wa- 
ter appears simply as an accessory of the god's power. Hence the god- 
dess can be said “to rejoice in him who comes forth from the river.”"# 

The motif of drowning and the bringing of the inundetion mentioned 
in connection with Tammuz recall Osinis; but we should expect them 
in connection with any god whose power is manifest in the re-emergence 
of vegetation.* Tammuz ‘‘drowned"” because the vegeration disappears 
when the waters dwindle in the rivers and canals in the heat of summer. 
When he is reborn and the plants revive, spring or aurumn rains pro- 
claim his power at the same time. Hence the annual cycle of nature is 
summarized in the following manner in the life-history of the god: 


he lay in à sinking ship, 
When Julie Lay Mig isunertel 1 due prsie. 


But in Egypt che Nile flood was à manifestation of Osiris power because 
ir was believed to rise from che earth, his domain. 

If we move from mythology to the actual usages of the cul, we find 
a detailed resemblance berween Osiris and the Adonis riruals in the use 


* Sce above, pp. 191-92, apd quorarion on p, 51. 
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made of inating seeds. Our problem here is to determine the an- 
tiquiry of the usage in Syria and in Egypt and to decide whether ir was 
originally at home in one or in both of these countries. The “Adonis 

” consisted of seeds—sown in pots or baskets—which ger- 
minated and wilred quickly. These were chrown into wells or inro the 
sea—we do not know why. But che rite seems co be part of the wail- 
ings for Adonis, and the emphasis was on the fact chat the young plants 
had wilred. The “Osiris beds,'” on the other hand, were not allowed to 
Wile in the sight of man. They were of rwo kinds:* Heaps of earth, in 
the shape of a mummy and sometimes covered with mummy clorh or 
cartonnage, were placed on a bier; they contained seeds which were 
watered for a week. When chese germinated, they were placed in the 
tomb, serving as a spell of resurrection. They belonged, therefore, 10 
the funerary ritual. But a second type of “Osiris beds” was used in che 
temples, at least in Prolemaic times. These consisted of molds of gold 
or silver filled with earth and seeds, which were watered for nine days 
and buried on the day of the “interment of Osiris,” the last day of the 
last month of the season of inundation (Khoïak).# The general char- 
acter of Adonis and Osiris suffices vo explain the rite. Note chat, on the 
one hand, the “Adonis gardens” wilred and chat, on the other, the use 
of the “Osiris beds”’ in the funerary rites has no parallel in Syria, al- 
though it was known in Egypt from che Eighreenth Dynasty onward. 
Finally, the use of “Osiris beds" in che temple cult is not certified in 
Pharaonic times at all and has no demonstrable relation with any popular 
celebration of an event or critical transition in nature but only with the 
revival of the god in the temple.f The possibility exists that che use of 
germinating seed in the Prolemaic temples was derived from the culr of 
Adonis, which had been established in Egypt at least since the days of 
Theocrirus, in the third century #.c.# 

We touch here upon a most important element in the comparisons 
which can be made berween Egyptian and Asiatic cults—the influence of 
the Grecks. They, to0, knew “the old Mediterranean ritual of sorrow 
with its periodic wailing for a departed divinity, hero or heroine,” ex- 
pressing “the emotion of natural man excited by the disappearance of 
verdure, by the gathering of the harvest, or by the fall of the year.” # 
The Greeks have not only identified Egyptian gods with their own but 
have used the Egyptian material creatively for their own ends. The 
spread of che cuit of Isis throughout the Roman Empire is the outstand- 
ing example of an adaptation in which che original features disappeared 


* Sce above, pp. 185-86. 1 Sec above, chap. 11, n. 49. 
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almost completely. Most, 1f not all, of the information on Egyptian re- 
ligion which classical authors offer is disfigured from the Egyprian 
poine of view. Even che oldest Greek source exemplifies the peculiarly 
Greek rendency ro transmure every borrowed trait into an expression 
of Hellenic thought; Herodotus (ii. 59) equated Isis with Demeter. 
Morcover, the Greeks were sectled in Lower Egypt, and while we know 
chat che Fayum and Alexandria had a curiously hybridic culture, we do 
not know whether che Greeks found Asiatic beliefs established in those 
parts or whecher they chemselves introduced them there. As a result of 
this uncertainty, the most definice link berween Asia and the Osiris 
myth remains entirely problematical. This is Osiris’ connection with 
Byblos as described in classical sources.* His body and coffin had float- 
cd chere; they were found by Isis after they had been made into a pillar 
in che palace of che local ruler and were claimed by her and taken back 
to Egypt. Buc Isis was said to have behaved at Byblos exactly as De- 
merer was believed ro have done under very similar circumsrances at 
Eleusis. In Roman times Adonis was said to be really Osiris.#* But of all 
these Byblire connections Pharaonic sources know nothing at all, al- 
though Egypt had traded with Byblos since the beginning of historical 
times and identified its Great Goddess, the “Lady of Byblos,” with 
Hathor.# It is for this reason that we may have to discount the whole of 
che Byblite connections of the Osiris myth as a late elaboration, An- 
other feature of the story was perhaps introduced at the same time. In 
the myth there is an obvious duplication: Seth not only murdered Osiris 
but later got his enemy's body and dismembered ir. We have discussed 
already the unlikelihood that this story originated in Egypt in early times 
and have found a possible explanation for it;* an alrernative explanation 
would derive it from the equation of Osiris and Dionysus, which pre- 
vailed in late times. Dionysus, 100, became manifesr in a pillar,* while 
Osiris was connected in early times wich che Djed pillar, however, this 
was not a wooden column but a bundle of papyrus. 

Whatever features the Grecks may have added to the original Osiris 
myth, chey created most cavalierly a trait which was of the greatest im- 
portance to the Egyptians. This was the royalty of Osiris. For the 
Grecks Osiris’ character as a dead king was quite meaningless. To the 
Egyptians it was his outstanding characteristie. We have scen that 
all other aspects of che god were derived from it (chap. 15). Yer the 
Greck accounts totally obscure these Egyprian beliefs. Nor is there an 
equivalent for Osiris’ royalty in Asia. Adonis was a youth, never a 

* See above, pp. 200-201. 
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king. Tammuz occurs in the Sumerian king list, but in connection wich 
the legendary Second Dynasty of Erech.* He follows the god Lugal- 
banda (a Timmuz-like figure) and precedes rhe semidivine Gilgamesh. 
Since Inanna, a form of che Great Mother, was worshiped at Erech, 
Tammuz was at home there, 100; and the list seems to link its earliest 
historical tradition with the world of the gods in the approved Fashion of 
myth, Royalty plays no part in the cult of Tammuz and is not character- 
istic for the god as he is depicted in the hymns. In this respect the con- 
trast with Osiris is complere. 

In comparison wirh the deep-rooted differences berween the three 
gods, cheir “generic alikeness’"' dwindles to insignificance; they personi- 
fy che life in vegerarion but chat in a manner which is peculiar in each 
case. Curiously enough, however, there remains a common element in 
their myths which calls for an explanation; and it, too, belongs entirely 
to the area of che specific, Osiris’ and Tammuz' enemies were embodied 
in boars, and it was a wild boar which slew Adonis.#* We are not de- 
pendent on classical sources for these starements. Plurarch's story chat 
Seth found Osiris’ body in its coffin on a boar hunt and Herodotus’ re- 
port chat pigs were sacrificed to Osiris only gain authority when we 
find in che Book of the Dead that Seth had been incarnate in a boar on a 
certain occasion; and the same myth is alluded to in the pyramid 
texts.#! Ir has even been suggested with some probability that the enig- 
matical animal which represents Seth might be a long-legged type of 
pig# At the Babylonian New Years festival a boar symbolized the 
enemy and was killed before the captive god could be liberated.® We 
have seals of the third millennium to prove the antiquity of this prac- 
tice, and in Egypt the enemy of Horus and Osiris was known as a pig 
about the same rime. 

The impersonarion of the god's enemy by a boar seems too odd and 
too specific to be viewed as an accidental resemblance berween the . 
mychs of the three gods. Furthermore, it has been maintained that che 
names of Osiris and Assur, and the epithet “Asaru” borne by Marduk, 
may be derived from a common root.* One might, then, tenratively ad- 
vance the hyporhesis that some features in the cult of the three gods 
go back to a remote past, before the Hamitic and Semitic languages had 
developed from cheir common roor, before the track of the Atlantic 
storms had shifted northward, and when a belt of habitable lands 
stretched from Africa’s west coast ro the Persian Mountains. Adonis 
represents the wild vegetation (upon which the nomad depends) racher 

* Sce below, chap. 22, n. 41. 
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than the grain.%t Tammuz and the related Mesopotamian gods are all in- 
timarely related with Aocks and herds as well as wich plant life. The 
Egyptian as well as the Mesopotamian “Lady of Births”" uses the uterus 
of a heifer as her emblem.® 

But we need not dwell here upon these hazy possibilities of a common 
origin, since we are concerned, not wich the history, but with the sig- 
nificance, of the divinities who are grouped together as “dying gods." 
Whether resemblances in their mythology and culr are due ro independ- 
ent parallel growth or derive from a common root; whether a “god of 
plants and animals” was worshiped before people moved from the desic- 
cating highlands into the drying marshes of che river valleys, we do not 
know. Bur even if a few features in calt or myth—a designation, an ani- 
mal symbol—should be survivals from a distant common past, the gods 
as they confront us in the religions of the ancient Near East express pro- 
foundly different menralities. And it is through the “specifcally dif- 
rrnyd not through the “generically alike,” thar we may understand 


CHAPTER 21 


THE DEIFICATION OF KINGS 


ness 10 a single conception of rulership: the Mesopotamian king 

was a mortal charged with the crushing burden of leading man- 
kind in its servitude. Although his divine election endowed him with a 
potency surpassing that of ordinary men (chap. 18), it did not approxi- 
mate him ro the gods. 

Buc we must now consider certain usages in which che polarity be- 
rween the human and the divine appears as suspended or destroyed. We 
have seen that certain kings used the divine determinative before their 
names, but this graphic device is not alone in suggesting that deification 
of kings was known in Mesopotamia. It is true that not all the documents 
which would ar first sight see ro indicate deification will be found to 
bear on the problem.! Several of them are, in fact, consistent with the 
normal Mesoporamian estimate of the king. But a few rexts esrablish 
beyond a doubt chat EJeag a fusion of humanicy and diviniry vook 


place in the of esopotamian rulers;, this was the case 
Ps Ds had cher skin to act as her bridegroom. 


A. THE UNION OF KING AND GODDESS 


T* texts and re which we have examined hitherto bear wit- 


The renewal of nature in the spring was conceived as the marriage of 
the morher-goddess wich che liberared god.® Their union took place in 
nature but also in their remples—residences erected by their orders in the 
cities of man. The change in nature and the remple ricual borh con- 
sticured the divine union, and we may think of them as two parallel, 
inseparable, and equivalent events. For our present theme it is of impor- 
tance that, at certain times and in certain places, the king was made to 
play che part of che divine bridegroom in the ritual. 

The appearance of the king as a god is most clearly described in a 
hymn which glorifies Ishrar as the evening star, Her bridegroom bears 
an epithet of Tammuz, yet he is actually King Idin-Dagan of Isin. 
The poem begins by exalting Ishtar's power and continues: 
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EL ae huge ele ADP =, 
To perform the rites correctly on the day the moon is invisi 
Mas on New Year's day, the day of observances, 
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is …… the blanket is arranged for her, 

A RENE Een à le de bed good.? 
Next follows a realistic account of che censing and lustrarion of boch 
the goddess and the king of [sin and of their physical union. The king’s 
name, and Ama-ushumgal-ana (“Great Ruler of Heaven”), an epither 
of Tammuz, are used alrernately when reference to the bridegroom is 
made; and this wilful confusion of god and king—“fusion" is a more 
appropriate term—continues when the emergence of the couple from 
the bedchamber is described. 

Around the shoulders of his beloved bride he has laid his arm, 

Around the shoulders of pare Inanna he has laid hix arm. 

Like daylighe she ascends the chrone on the great throne dais; 

he nt NE 4e 

bundance, pleasure, weal are ranged before 
À sumptuous meal is placed before her 
The black-headod people are (2) ranged before her. 
. Music . . . . Singers. .... 


The ki bas rcached out for the food and drink 
Lens has reached out for the food and drink. 


Te ace 15 in fest(ive mood [0] 
The le are nn the avi in res dd gg 
Thus the king of Isin acred the part of the god, in contrast with Egypt, 
where a god took the part of a king in the sexual act.* The distincrion is 
important, even though in practice in both places we find a king incar- 
nating a god. In Mesopotamia a king was exalted beyond human com- 
préhension, in Egypt a king who was never human realized the in- 
cffable mystery of his own rebirth as Kamutef, “Bull of his Mother.” 

We are free to speculare as to che manner in which the goddess was 
represented in che Mesoporamian ritual, since there is no information 
available on chis point. 

The purpose of the rite—“to guard the life-breath of all Hands” —is 
in keeping with whar we know of the New Year's festival: the union of 
the god and goddess vouchsafed prosperity for the year to come and was 
followed by a banquet which cast the spell of abundance which the rite, 


x ere the scasonal forces, attempted to insure. 
is no evidence chat che king of Isin impersonated other phases 
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of the annual cycle of the suffering god; and the part he took in the sa- 
cred marriage becomes a little easier ro explain when we notice a pe- 
culiar characteristic of that ceremony: the bride was che active partner, 
and the king who impersonared the bridegroom remained her obedient 
servant. For in the sacred marriage the dependence of the god upon the 
goddess is strongly emphasized. Texts from Isin leave no doubt that the 
initiative was ascribed to her. An apostrophe to one of the kings reads: 
“(O Enlil-bani), the goddess Inanna, coming from Eanna (her temple) 
has gladdened thy heart. On her sacred couch, with majesty, she has ap- 
proached chee.""* King Ishme-Dagan said of himself: “I am he whom 
Inanna, Queen of Heaven and Earth, has chosen for her beloved hus- 
band.” In all these phrases the goddess is the active partner. She appears 
so even in the sacred marriage of Baba with the domineering Ningirsu.’ 
Again, in the Epic of Gilgamesh, it is Ishtar who invites the king of 
Erech to become her husband.* 

Perhaps we hold here the clue to che problem of the deification of 
kings in Mesopotamia. It may well be char only those kings were deified 
who had been commanded by a goddess to share her couch. In a general 
way the kings who use che divine determinative before their names be- 
long to the same period as the rexts mentioning che marriage of kings 
and goddesses;, and we have seen chat some kings adopted the derermina- 
tive, not at the beginning, bur at a later stage of their reigns.* If we as- 
sume that they did so on the strength of a divine command, we remain 
within the normal scope of Mesopotamian thought, while the view that 
a king should have presumed of his own accord to pass the barrier be- 
tween the human and the divine conflicts with everything we know of 
Mesoporamian beliefs. 

Our assumption scems to find support in a text known as “The Deif- 
cation of Lipit-Ishtar.”? It shows how this king was deified—as a prel- 
ude to a sacred marriage with Ishcar—by being fused with Urash, a 
fertility god.® The text consists of a song cycle, and its construction 
suggests chat it was actually recited as a ritual of deification to prepare 
the king for his exalted function. The first song relates how Anu ap- 
pointed Lipit-Ishrar as king of the land. The ruler is called “child of 
Enlil,"” a term which would serve as a first approximation of the king to 
the divinity in which his person was ro be absorbed; moreover, Anu is 
said to have acted in che assembly of the gods gathered “ro determine 
destiny.”’ This shows that at Isin, as at Lagash, Babylon, and other cities, 


* Sec above, p. 224. 
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the ritual of the sacred marriage formed part of the New Year's cele- 
brations, In the second song Anu addresses Lipit-Ishtar directly: 


The next two songs resemble the first rwo, but they are addressed, 
not to the king, but to the god Urash. Urash was one of the sons of 
Enlil, and this explains the term ‘‘child of Enlil” applied to the king in 
the first pair of songs. But now it is said of Urash: “Ishtar is thy lover; 
may she prolong thy life,” The wish contained in the last half of the 
verse is à curious one to address to an immortal. But it can be under- 
stood if che songs belonged ro the ritual which centered round King 
Lipit-Ishrar. Even 1f the words were ostensibly addressod ro the god 
Urash, it was the king (now identified wirh Urash} to whom they were 
ken. 

The rest of che text contains many phrases which would apply to 
Lipit-Ishtar as well as to Urash; Anu promises Urash a vicrorious 
reign, the power to champion justice “like the sun-god,”" etc. The aim 
of the vext is clearly to treat Lipit-Ishtar and Urash as one and the same. 
The two songs concerned with the god copy those which had been ad- 
dressed to the king in that the first in each pair describes Anu's favor 
and the second uses direct 

The songs to Urash are followed by two antiphons, after which che 
goddess Ishtar is introduced in the text with a paean of praise spoken 
by herself: 

My father has given me heaven, has given me the earth; 

1 am mistress of heaven, 

Is there à single deity who is my cqual? 
Other allusions in chis song are very obscure. But the construction of the 
song cycle suggests chat it was recired just before the king entered into 
che presence of the goddess; merging with the god Urash he was raised, 
as ic were, to her level. The text of Idin-Dagan shows that he remained 
chere during the banquet which followed the sacred union. 

The question now arises whether the rite could have affected the 
status of the king permanently. We cannot be certain of this, bur it is not 
impossible that the deification of kings as expressed by the use of the 
divine determinative derived from the role they had played in the sa- 
cred marriage, The rite was not confined to Isin. References of the kings 
of Ur (see below) indicate chat it followed the same pattern there. 
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Deification did not, perhaps, outlast the ritual in early times; but, in 
any case, it is worth noting that precisely at Ur and at Isin, where kings 
acted as the divine bridegroom and used the divine determinative, the 
rulers were credited with an influence on the prosperity of the land far 
exceeding that for which the usual Mesoporamian terminology al- 
lowed. Enlil-bani was called “he who produces abundance of grain”; 
Lipit-Ishtar was chosen by Anu, Enlil, and Ninlil “so chat there should 
be a wealth of grain in Isin''; Idin-Dagan had been charged by Enlil 
with “the task of fecding the people with excellent food and of making 
them drink sweet water.” These phrases, and similarly extravagant 
epithets accorded to Shulgi,* may have found their justification in the 
ritual fusion of these kings with the divine bridegroom. The expressions 
remind us of those which described Pharaoh’s power over the course of 
nature. But the comparison does not go beyond appearance. In both 
Egypt and Mesopotamia the king was instrumental in furthering the 
natural processes, but che character of chat instrumentality differed. In 
Mesopotamia the goddess claimed a service which che king rendered; in 
this respect at least the deification of the king during the ritual—in- 
cvitable under the circumstances—was in keeping with the prevalent 
Mesopotamian view that the king was the chosen servant of the gods. 
Pharaoh, on the other hand, was never deified, He was divine in origin 
and essence, one of the powers whose acts reverberated in che hidden 
depths of nature as well as in the world of men. Pharaoh was a god, but 
a hymn to a king of Ur states: “O Shulgi, thou art created for the pleas- 
ure of Inanna.”"# The Mesopotamian king, even when taking part in 
the sacred wedding, did no more than put the greatest natural force of 
which man disposes at the service of his divine mistress. 


B. THE KING AS ‘‘SON”’ OF THE GODS 


Although some Mesopotamian rulers named deities as their fathers 
or mothers, they did not, in doing so, pretend to godliness. When we 
refer back, once more, to Egypt, we find that Pharaoh could appear as 
the son of any god or goddess but that he counted specifically as the 
child (in the literal sense) of certain deiries. As far as physical existence 
was concerned, Pharaoh had been begorten by Amon-Re upon the queen- 
mother. As regards his divine potency, he was Horus, the son of Hathor. 
As the legitimate successor to the chrone (a notion with cosmic implica- 
tions), he was Horus rhe son of Osiris and Isis, che grandson of Geb, the 
earth. 


* Sce below, p. 311. 
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In Mesopotamia we do not find equivalents for the unchanging, pre- 
cisely defined relationships which connected Pharaoh with Amon-Re 
and Osiris, wich Hathor, and wich Isis, Only che general formula which 
makes it possible for Pharaoh to appear as the son of any god or goddess 
recurs in Mesopotamia. In both countries, moreover, we find that the 
king can appear as the child of a number of gods at one and the same 
time. Gudea calls himself the son of Ninsun, Nanshe, or Baba—threc 
goddesses who, though similar in essentials, had become so much dif- 
ferentiated in the course of time that we cannot assume that Gudea used 
their names as synonyms. The same ruler is also the son of the goddess 
Garumdug, whom he addresses as follows: 

have no mother; thou art my mother, 

have no father; thou art my father. 
The unrealistic projection of both parents in onc divine person accen- 
tuates the figurative meaning of the expressions. In Mesopotamia, as 
elsewhere, the terms of parentage are used in connection with the deity 
to express borh intimacy and dependence. Hence it is possible for Ham- 
murabi, in the preamble to his code, to call himself “son of Sin” (I, 
13-14), ‘san of Dagan"' (IV, 27-28), and “brother of the god Zamama”” 
(a “son of Enlil” [Il, 56]), while in yet another text he is the son of 
Marduk."* Assurbanipal was equally far removed from any naturalistic 
incerpreration of kinship when he said: “1 knew not father and mother; 
in the ... . of my goddesses I grew up.”# And in other texts he names 
as his mother sometimes Ninlil, sometimes Belit of Ninevch, and some- 
times Ishtar of Arbela# For carlier times we have Lugalzaggesi’s 
epithets: “son bom of Nisaba, fed by the holy milk of Ninhursaga.”"#7 

If che king felt justified in using the terms of kinship with certain 
gods to express his feeling of dependence and love, the gods on their 
part are said sometimes to have taken an active interest in the ruler from 
the very moment of his conception. Assurbanipal addressed Ninlil as fol- 
lows: “I am thy servant Assurbanipal whom thy hands have formed 
without father and mother—whom thou, Queen, hast caused ro reach 
maturity.”"1# The gods appear even more clearly as protectors distinct 
from the human parents when the king declares: “I (am) Assurbanipal, 
offspring (i.e., creature) of Assur and Belir, the oldest prince of the 
House of Succession, whose name Assur and Sin, the lord of the tiara, 
have named for the kingship from distant days, whom they formed in 
his mother’s womb, for che rulership of Assyria.”"* When it is said that 
che gods form the royal child in rhe womb of irs mother “with cheir 
hands,” ir is clear that they are disringuished from his physical par- 
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ents 2! The Mesopotamian king was a mortal marked—and to some ex- 
tent changed—by divine grace. 

One passage in Eannatum's Srela of the Vulrures seems to contradict 
the evidence adduced here and to establish a god and goddess as the 
physical parents of the ruler of Lagash. 

eee a errant es dde 


Over Eannarum Ninhursaga : Inanna took him on (her) arm and named him 
C of che Eanna of Inanna of Tgal. MAT NS 


Over Eannarum, the seed implanted wom 

Ningirsu laid upon him his span, ad op a cube cre Up és enbis nale (per 
ing him) five cubits and one span.# 

IF we accepe the prima facie meaning of this cexr, the epithet “fed with 
the sacred milk of Ninhursaga” becomes significant. But Eannatum 
never claimed diviniry in his texts; on the contrary, he named his earthly 
father and grandfather* Therefore, we face a dilemma: we either ac- 
cept this text at its face value, in which case it conflicts with orthography 
and represents an inexplicable deviation from the usual conception of 
kingship, or admit that, in view of the overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, the literal interpretation cannot be correct. The rext may then 
have a ritual or symbolical meaning which escapes us. As a mere guess 
we might suggest char it refers, not vo the actual birth of Eannatum, but 
vo his ricual “birth”" as a god fit to be Inanna's bridegroom. For in an- 
other text% Eannatum is called “the beloved husband of Inanna,” and in 
the text we are discussing Inanna declares him worthy ofher. However 
that may be, the numerous other texts in which Mesopotamian kings are 
called the “sons” of gods or goddesses do not imply that they are divine. 


C, THE KING WORSHIPED IN TEMPLES 


As far as we know, the Mesoporamian kings who were deified were 
worshiped only in the shrines of cities which they dominated as over- 
lords, not in the cities where their authority as earthly representatives 
of the city-gods had its basis. Their worship appears, then, to have been 
an instrument of policy. In Egypt the divinity of Pharaoh implied that 
rebels or external enemies were always misguided wretches doomed to 
destruction: 


There's such divinity doth hedge à king, 
That treason can but to whar it 


Acts little of his will {Hambes, Act IV, scene $). 
In Mesopotamia the king’s divinity was given a political connotation in 
one period only—during the Third Dynasty of Ur. At Tell Asmar 
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(Eshnunna) the local ruler, dependent upon King Shu-Sin of Ur, dedi- 
cated a temple of which his overlord was the god. This is clearly stated 
in che inscription on its pivot stones: 

For che divine Shu-Sin, mentioned by name by Anu, beloved of Enlil, the king whoin 
MUR een 

m Û of Ur, , is 
of rend cs ot Li buile hi temples 
This inscription is explicit in chat Shu-Sin of Ur is called the god of 
Ituria; and the building in which it was found, a complete temple built 
for the worship of Shu-Sin, shows chat the expression carried its full 
ing. Morcover, there is curious corroborative evidence in the sub- 

sequent history of the building. As soon as Eshnunna had become inde- 
pendent from Shu-Sin’s successor Ibi-Sin, the last king of the dynasty, 
the temple built by Ituria was secularized and made a part of the palace 
of the local rulers. These now called themselves servants, not of an 
earthly overlord, bur of the city-god Tishpak.# Thus che kings of Ur 
who used the divine determinative before their names deliberately put 
themselves in the place of the ciry-gods of their vassals; these were 
therefore compelled ro give public expression vo their subjecrion in 
worshiping the kings of Ur. Temples dedicated vo these god-kings have 
not been discovered outside Eshnunna, but we know from inscriptions 
that they existed in Lagash, Umma, and Drehem.* They give subsrance 
to an cpithet of Hammurabi—"god of kings."#* But neither Ham- 
murabi nor (as far as we know) any other king before or after the 
Third Dynasty of Ur went to such lengths in proclaiming his suzerainty. 
Ir has sometimes been thought that the Late Assyrian kings set chem- 
selves up as gods to be worshiped by subjected peoples because they 
crecred stelae with their own images throughout the empire. It has been 
rightly pointed out, however, that there is no inscriptional evidence for 
this assumption and chat the kings themselves appear upon these stelae 
in che act of worshiping the great gods.* Hence the stelae do no more 
than proclaim that the kings' suzerainty was sanctioned by the gods. 
And, as we have said already, even the king of Ur was not worshiped 
in a temple of his own city. He might be a god in Eshnunna; but at Ur 
he was the servant of che city's owner, the moon-god Nanna. 


D. THE WORSHIP OF ROYAL STATUES 


Ir is certain that royal statues were set up in remples and received of- 
ferings, but this does not imply chat che kings thus honored were di- 
vinities, For the manner in which their sacrifices were listed differed 
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significantly from the formula used for offerings ro the gods. Up to 
Shu-Sin’s reign offerings to statues of gods were entered as follows: 
To the god X; offerings to royal statues, on the other hand: 79 the statue 
of King F. This distinction was made even when the statue depicred a 
king who wrote his name with che sign of divinity, and it made no differ- 
ence whether the king was alive or dead. Under Shu-Sin a change was 
introduced to the effect that kings who used the determinative of divin- 
ity before their names were treated as gods; offerings to their statues 
were listed; 7 3% In other cases the differentiation was maintained, 
indicating that the existence of a statue and the making of offerings to it 
did nor imply that che king was worshiped; the continuation of the of- 
ferings long after the lifeume of che king does not prove worship either. 
Ir was considered ethical not to neglect the institutions of earlier rulers, 
and each hoped that his own arrangements would in their turn be re- 
spected by his successors. Gudea inscribed one of his statues with a list 
of offerings due to it and then continued: “A (future) ruler who would 
cancel them (viz., the offerings) or who would obstruct the decisions of 
Ningirsu—his (own) established sacrifices shall be canceled and his 
(own) orders shall be obstructed,”"# 

The important point to observe is that the offerings were not made to 
the king at all but to the statue, In the listings of offerings it is che statue 
that stands in parallelism vo the god; che statue is the recipient of the of- 
ferings in the one case as the god is the recipient in the other. Hence the 
statue, not the king, is created as a divinity in these inscriptions. Now 
chere is no doubt that the Mesoporamians viewed a statue as an entity 
endowed with power independent of the person whom it represented. 
Gudea, for instance, gave a formal message ro one of his statues: it had 
to recount to Ningirsu, in whose temple it was placed, the manner in 
which Gudea had celebrated the completion of the temple. The relevant 


passage reads: 
Gudes, giving instruction to the statue (said): 
“Srarue, say co my king. . . à 

The phraseology recalls the opening sentences of letters which, in turn, 
reflect the original custom of sending a messenger; nothing could illus- 
trate betrer the treatment of che starue as an independent entity, a true 
mediator berween king and god. It was to plead the case of Gudea be- 
fore the statue of the ciry-god and remind him of services rendered. Its 
function resembled that of che personal gods who also acted as inter- 
mediaries berween man and che great gods and appear upon the monu- 
ments introducing their protégés to other deiries and interceding on their 
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behalf (Fig. 13). le is revealing for the nature of kingship in Mesopo- 
potamia that the kings, like all other men, had cheir personal gods, who 
were more accessible than the great gods and were willing to approach 
these when necessary. Conversely, when the great gods had chosen a 
prince to be king, the city-god informed the appointee’'s personal god of 
the decision; % and the personal god of a king was held responsible for 
che larter's transgressions. À man was in the “shadow” of his personal 
god, an expression indicating that the god’s protection was extended 
over him as over a client; this protection implied willingness to press the 
client's righes in the law courts and to lend authority and power to the 
verdict in favor of char client, so chat it could be execured.% In che fol- 
lowing text the personal god of Entemena is asked to render the same 
service which the starues were intended to perform: 


of Lagash, by codowed with 
intelligence by Enki (Es), envisaged in the heart of Nanshe, of Nin- 
girsu, a man who grasps (the meaning of) the commands of the gods—may his ( 


per- 
sonal) god pun- .. .. stand before Ningirsu and Nanshe until far-away days ) 
for alre of Entemena.” S: AE 


The parallelism berween statues and personal gods, and the fact char che 
statues received offerings, indicate that they were considered divinities. 
The argument of rhe ancients which led to this conclusion can be recon- 
structed without difficulty. The statue, placed before the god, perpetual- 
ly recalled the donor to him. Hence, being effective, it had power." 
Since it did not decay, it was immortal. In both pre it partook of 
divinity. Power, however, means life; and life 
Hence the statue received regular offerings of food and drink so that it 
could maintain its friendly service. 
In the beliefs connected with statues, the Egyprian and Mesopota- 
mian points of view are similar if compared with our own but differ sig- 
nificantly if compared with one another. Common to both is the belief 
chat food and drink should be offered to an inanimate object in order to 
sustain the power with which it was charged.%# Thus in che temple of 
aps a statue Of King Tuthmosis LIL with hands uplifted took the 
ng's place, to consecrate the offerings made to the god. It was decreed 
=. “after the majesty of this august god (Amon) (was) satisfed with 
his offering,"”" a specific amount should be given to the starue.?° Obvious- 
ly, these offerings did not sustain the king but the statue, or more partic- 
ularly its “life,” jrs power to consecrate the royal gifts before Amon, In 
borh Egypt and Mesopotamia, “life” was first imparted ro the statue by 
an “opening-of-the-mouth" ceremony.# It was true in both countries 
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chat che erecrion of a statue did not imply chat its owner was considered 
to be a god! even though the statue itself was effective beyond the scope 
of man. Yet the rwo countries differed in the degree of dissociation 
which they allowed berween the sratue and the person represented. In 
Egypt the dissociation went less far than in Mesopotamia, and the offer- 
ings made before a tomb statue were actually offered to the Ka of the 
dead man (chap. 5). 1 am not aware of an Egyptian text which would 
match Gudea’s exhortation to his own statue. Although temples and sa- 
cred objects were personified in Egypt.,* as well as in Mesopotamia, che 
Mesopotamians displayed a certain agility of thought which allowed 
them 10 acknowledge the characteristics and functions of an object as 
such and yet ro personify it as à deity. This procedure is excellenely il- 
lustrated by lists like “An-Anum,” which show a sequence of the great 
gods, each followed by all the members of his family and household. 
Among the deities composing the suite of Anu, for instance, we find 
some whose names show that they were simply objects used in the cult. 
One of these is the god Ninshubur, called a vizier and a doorkeeper of 
Anu. But as one of his Sumerian names we meet Ig-galla, which means 
“the great doorleaf.” This is no allegory. Ig-galla is, quite concretely, 
the great wooden door swinging in the gate of the shrine. At Lagash, it is 
called Ig-alima, “the door of the bison.”"# But this door is, at the same 
time, a minor god, a member of Ningirsu’s household. When Gudea, the 
earthly steward of Ningirsu, came into the temple on the morning after 
the god’s entry, to organize the estate and its personnel, he made the fol- 
lowing arrangement: “For che Lord Ningirsu he had his (Ningirsu’s) 
beloved son Ig-alima . . . . perform his duties as the great door in 
Girnun.” These duries are specified in the text: Ig-alima had to decide 
who was to be admitted ro the presence of his master—the task of che 
oriental doorkeeper to this day. He admitred “the just—the evil people 
he restrained.” When his master went out, he handed him his sceprer. 
Iris interesting that Ig-alima is said also ro have given Gudea his scepter. 
We may estimate the concreteness wirh which che personification of the 
door was imagined when we read that Ig-alima accompanied Gudea in 
the solemn procession on the occasion of the molding of che first brick 
for the new temple.t 

In the Late Assyrian An-Anum list in which Ig-galla, “the great 
doorleaf,"” appears as a name of Anu'’s vizier, we find char the latter has 
a son called Hedu. This word simply means “lintel, arch,” or possibly 
“doorframe.” This part of the door, then, was also felt ro be charged 

* Ste above, pp. 67, 107. 1 See above, p. 273. 
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with divine power and to be a separate entity; the connection wich che 
doorleaf was considered to be that of son with farher. 

This discussion of the personification of a specific group of power- 
charged objects illustrates the peculiar fluidity which the concept of 
divinity possessed in Mesopotamian, as it does in primitive, religion, It 
could crystallize and attach itself to any object in which power became 
manifesr.#* In this manner the royal statues acquired a certain degree of 
diviniey, but this quality was quite independent from the kings whom 
they represented. Ie was the statue which received offerings, nor the 
king; and neither the existence of statues nor che fact that sacrifices 
were made to them proves that the kings were worshiped as gods. 


E. THE KING IN PERSONAL NAMES 


In personal names a royal name sometimes takes che place of chat of a 
god, bur personal names reflecr popular beliefs rather chan authorirative 
theology; and the term “god” may be used a little more loosely by the 
people than by che official scribes. Since great differences of power ex- 
isted, since a divine hierarchy was known, since each man knew a per- 
sonal god who served as an intermediary between him and the great 
gods, and since even sacred objects acquired a divine personality, little 
was needed to surround the king, in the eyes of his subjects, with the 
aura of an unsought divinity.#* In the same way subjects of Early Dy- 
nastic rulers might address an ensi or governor with the ride /ugal, 
"king." Even Hammurabi, who never used the determinative of divin- 
icy, nevertheless called himself a ‘god of kings"” in respect ro his vassals 
(Code, If, 55). Small wonder chat his subjects, in contrast with the 
official scribes, occasionally wrote his name as if he were a god. This 
happened especially in oath formulas, when the parties swore by cer- 
tain gods, and by the king, to insure that these powers would act if the 
oath were broken. In this context the effective power of the king was 
foremost in the mind of the writer, and his name was linked wich those 
of gods.® 

À similar crend of thought can account for the appearance of the 
king's name as an element in personal names.* We find even personal 
names like Sharru-ili, “the king is my god,” or Rim-Sin-ili, “Rim- 
Sin is my god."# Others, like The King is My Life”"# or “With the 
King is Life,"# recall Egyptian names; but in Mesoporamia these 
usages are restricred to a compararively short period: personal names 
composod with a royal instead of a divine name are not found after the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. And the popular beliefs expressed in them 
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do not find support in rituals and official texts. In Egypt, on the con- 
trary, similar beliefs are in complete accordance with the official in- 
scriptions and, in fact, with Egyptian theology. This contrast is of the 
grearest significance, and it recurs consisrently.%! We may, for instance, 
consider a stanza from the Babylonian poem, “I Will Praise the Lord 
of Wisdom” :# 

The day of divine wors! happiness 

The me ofthe ie tre was ho h 

yea, ges 
Homage to Was 0 
for him sado me . 6 
taughe my country t € commands À 

l en der my people ar cs the x Trad 

RESTO ne 1 por on a par with God, 

AE Pre nn respect for che palace; 

L'knew indeed that this is pleasing to God. 
Homage to the king follows worship of the gods and is clearly subsidi- 
ary to it. Respect for the king was instilled in the people because it 
pleased the gods (since the king was their appointee). Can one imagine 
an Egyptian explaining why the king should be honored, or taking credit 
for having equared the Majesty of Pharaoh with the gods? 


F. THE KING AND THE POWERS IN NATURE 


Although the mechanics of magic allowed the Mesoporamian king ro 
exert some pressure, the natural processes remained under the control 
of the gods; and the king could only atrempt to bring about favorable 
tonditions by retaining the divine favor. The indirectness of his influ- 
ence upon nature is amply illustrared by our quotations. But the sources 
are likely ro be misinterpreted. The literary style of the ancient Near 
East is often repetitious. It achieves richness and variety by elaborate 
imagery. But metaphors can be understood only if their frame of refer- 
ence is fully grasped. Consequently, we must attach a different signifi- 
cance to similar-sounding phrases in Egyptian and in Mesopotamian 
texts, for they imply a different theological aspect of kingship. If we sur- 
vey the usual Mesopotamian expressions which seem to suggest chat he 
king had power over nature, we shall find chat, with bur a very few ex- 
ceptions, they remain within the bounds of Mesoporamian theology. 

In Mesopotamia, ss in Egypt, the ruler is often compared with che 

sun. Hammurabi stated in the preamble of his law (Code, V, 4-9): 
4. am the sun of Babylon who causes light to rise over the land of 
Sumer and Akkad.” The deified Amar-Sin calls himself “a true god, the 
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sun of his land."’# 1f in che translation of Hammurabi’s epithet wehave 
used “sun” rather than “sun-god,” while the Akkadian "Shænshu may 
mean either, we have done so precisely because we consider these ex- 
pressions to be metaphors. Morcover, the qualifications “of his land," 
“of Babylon," agree better with the translation “sun” than with the no- 
tion implied in the English “sun-god." In Egyptian texts of the New 
Kingdom we find similar expressions. However, these do not occur in 
older inscriptions but appear when Pharaoh's rightful dominion over che 
whole earth had been challenged by strong Asiatic peoples. Tuthmosis 
III is called “Ruler of Rulers, Sun of AI Lands”; Sen I, “Re of Egypt 
and Moon of All Lands,” or “King of Egypt, Re of the Nine Bows""— 
the latter being the traditional formula for foreign peoples.5t These ex- 
pressions are unusual in Egypt, where the normal way of comparing 
Pharaoh with the sun is based on the intimate relation berween proto- 
type and successor, progenitor and offspring.* The fact that purely met- 
aphorical comparisons berween king and sun could arise even in Egypt 
adds force vo the translation “sun” (rather chan “sun-god"") in Hammu- 
rabi's rext. Morcover, if the expression “sun of Babylon” were not un- 
derstood as a metaphor, it would be not only difficult to explain its use 
by Hammurabi, who never claimed divinity, but impossible to explain 
why the Late Assyrian kings often sryled themselves “sun of the total- 
ity of mankind.”'# Quite often the metaphorical character of this and 
similar uses of the word “sun” is unmistakable, Ir is so when Ur-Nam- 
mu of Ur is said to have been “’predestined by Ealil to rule the land like 
Utu himself." Even the deified Lipit-Ishtar uses the comparison wich 
the sun quite clearly as a metaphort without claiming identity; and 
Hammurabi states, a lircle before the quotation we have given, that Anu 
and Ealil, when they chose Marduk as ruler over all men, also named 
him “ro make legislation appear in the land, to destroy the evil and the 
wicked, so that the strong should not harm the weak, so that 1 should ap- 
pear like the sun to the black-headed people and make light the land, and 
create well-being for mankind” (Code, 1, 32-48). 

In dealing with Egyptian beliefs, we have described how the sun quire 
universally appears to be symbolical of order and hence also of the order 
of justice; and in this respect che king could be viewed, in Mesopotamia 
as elsewhere, as an image of the sun-god, Hence the prayer “may Ur- 
Ninurta, like Shamash, rule the country for many years,'"# which re- 


* Sce above, pp. 148-$0, 
t Sec above, p. 206. 
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sembles the words spoken nowadays in Westminster Abbey before the 
enthronement of the king of England, when the archbishop prays that 
God may establish his throne in righteousness, that “it may stand fast 
for evermore, like as the sun before him, and as the faithful witness in 
heaven.'* 

When the Mesopotamian king was compared wich the sun, the essen- 
tial distinction berween the earthly prince and the sun-god was not ig- 
nored; and the same qualification applies ro a number of phrases which 
were applied ro the ruler as well as to the gods.*’ None of these expresses 
an identity; all merely proclaim that, from che point of view of the sub- 
ject, the king seems godlike. Hence we read in the prayer of an ill-fared 
Babylonian: 

M rcjected ! 
May de Ps who np qe pyost on me! 
May the shepherd, che sun of men (he king), who 

is like à god (be gracious to me)!” 


In this derived sense the comparison of the king with the sun is common 
throughout the ancient Near East, but only in Egypt is there a precise 
theological concept implied in che view that che king is the image of the 
sun upon earth. 
We found in Book 1 that the function of Pharaoh in the cosmic and 
social orders appeared in a new lighe whenever we shifred our stand- 
point and regarded him in relation, not only to the creative power of the 
sun, but to the procreative power of nature symbolized by cattle images 
or to the powers of life and resurrection immanent in the earth. In Meso- 
potamia no such variety of aspects existed, and the conceprion of king- 
ship was correspondingly simpler than it was in Egypt. This was not 
due to a greater simplicity of the Mesopotamian pantheon—far from it. 
But all differences berween the gods were insignificant in comparison 
with the one characteristic they had in common: they were absolute 
masters, and man was creared vo serve them. The king, therefore, stood 
in one and the same relationship with all che gods. He was their chosen 
servant. We have seen that, as such, he maintained the harmony between 
society and nature; and it could be said of him, as it was of Pharaoh, 
main "4 But, as we have 
pointed out above, huis instrumentality in procuring “life” was less direct 
than Pharaoh's. The Mesopotamian king was not at one wich the gods, 
inspired by their will, executing their counsels in his own divine deci- 
sions. He could maintain the natural harmony only by watching over the 
service of the gods and attuning the life of the community ro such por- 
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tents as were vouchsafed him as revelations of the divine will. His faith- 
ful service was rewarded by abundance, so chat he could call himself the 
“husbandman”” of his land.® Assurbanipal said: 

After Assur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel, Nabu, Ishtar of Nineveh, queen of Kidmuri, 
Ishtar of Arbela, Urta, Nergal, and Nusku had caused me to take my seat, joyfully 
upon the throne of the father who begor me, Adad sent his rains, Ea opened his foun- 
tains, che grain five cubits tall in the stalk, the ear was five-sixths of à cubit long; 


plenteous made che feld(s) concinuously luxuriant, the 
= tele mgregatireplaat rare er fonts my reign 


This hymn of prosperity is preceded by the statement that Assurbanipal 
was king “by order of the great gods whose names (he) called upon, ex- 
voling their glory.” CRE , 

The Mesopotamian kings interpreted the welfare of their country 
as proof that they had not disappointed the gods who elected them. 
Only in this very indirect manner can the king be said to have “produced 
a plenteous abundance” or to have created “the well-being of man- 
kind.""# Hence we find him asking for benefactions of which Pharaoh 
disposed in full sovereignty. Sargon of Assyria prayed: 

eh es Pr all things, re dite ofthe universe, king of 
Assyria, viceroy of Babylon, Same val ALÉad builder of thy abode—open 
Een reset Sp np send forth the “ar of plenty and abundance; give water 


ck understanding and an mind decree for him; 
peer PUr Me mu er te hs “5E rs 


lc is significant that Sargon follows up his prayer for abundant water — 
the everlasting preoccupation of the Mesopotamian—with a prayer for 
“quick understanding and an open mind”—attributes, not of the self- 
cient, divine king, but of the servant of the gods. Entemena, Gudea, 
and other rulers lay claim to the same attributes. 1f, then, as a great ex- 
ception, we find a phrase which ascribes power over nature 10 the king, 
we have two alternatives: we may view it either as a hyperbole or, if 
the king in question acted as a divine bridegroom, as a reflection of his 
temporary elevation for chat act. In its baldness the following verse— 
supposing that it renders the Sumerian adequarely—certainly ascribes ro 
the king of Ur powers such as only gods possessed: “Shepherd Shulgi, 
thou who hast water, shed water."# But che line is damaged, and it 
stands in direct contrast to che prayer of Sargon of Assyria; it is this 
prayer, not the verse, that voices the common Mesopotamian view. In 
hymns addressed ro kings of Isin—who, like Shulgi, were chosen by a 
goddess as husbands—we have found phrases which go far in ascribing 
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to them an influence on the course of nature, but never so far as the one 
just quoted. In any case, imagery possesses associative and emotional 
value which may, by itself, account for some of these similes. We may, 
for instance, quote from other Shulgi hymns: 
Shulgi, the King, the gracious Lord, is a d 
en 


We also read in Jeremiah: “Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord 
. ««» for he shall be as a tree planted by the waters" (17:7-8), and the 
same image appears in the First Psalm, Morcover, we can parallel the 
verses addressed to Shulgi with an Egyptian poem addressed to Thoth. 
Now this god had no power over, and no connection with, water; and 
he was never symbolized by a palm tree or any other plant. Bur an Egyp- 
tan scribe addressed the divine patron of his craft as follows: 


O chou dom-palm, sixty cubits high! 


The associative progression is clear: the palm, the fruits with water, che 
water that solaces the thirsting, the solace for the silent sufferer of in- 
justice. The starting-point remains obscure until we remember how 
easily the oriental poet translates a mood of gratitude and worship into 
images evoking the perennial benefactions of moisture and shade. We 
cannot prove, of course, that the lines addressed to Shulgi are the result 
of the same poetic process; but we prefer that assumption to the literal 
acceprance of a statement which ascribes to him powers normally re- 
served for gods alonc.** 

After what we have said above,* ir is clear that the king who “bears 
the taboo of the gods”’ possesses superhuman power of a sort. The am- 
biguiry, the unsolved problem of how to regard a king who, though a 
mortal, yet stands apart from other men, is not peculiar ro Mesopo- 
tamia. Superhuman power may appear to be the natural concomitant of 


* Pp. 261 and 299-302. 
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an office which invests its incumbent wich che dignity of a symbol. How 
serious was Samuel Pepys when he wrote in his diary on the ninereenth 
of July, 1662: “In the afrernoon ! went upon the river: it raining hard 
upon the water, | put ashore and shelrered myself while the king came 
by in his barge, going towards the Downes to meet the Queen. . . . . 
But methought it lessened my esteem of a king that he should not be 
able to command the rain.” The Secretary of the Admiralty wrote 
without thought of readers; perhaps he noted, not quite frivolously, the 
complex reactions of his own mind upon the spectacle of social and 
natural powers at odds, Ir is precisely from such reactions that theologies 
and political cheories take their rise. 


CHAPTER 22 


THE NEW YEAR'S FESTIVAL 


A: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CELEBRATIONS 


N MESOPOTAMIA the New Year's festival appears as the confluence of 
every current of religious thought, as the expression of every shade 
of religious feeling. If most of the ancient festivals served to estab- 

lish chat harmony with nature which was indispensable to a fruitful social 
life (chaps. 19 ou 20), 1f the continual tending of chat harmony was 
che main task of the king (chap. 18), if man's unqualified servitude to 
the gods found some compensation in his ability to participate in their 
periodic changes of fortune (chap, 20), then the New Year’s festival 
must be considered the most complete expression of Mesopotamian re- 
ligiosity. 

Yer a discussion of the festival, especially as celebrated at Babylon in 
late times, may strike the reader as irrelevant to our theme. We catch 
only occasional glimpses of the king—praying, leading a procession, 
performing acts of sympathetic magic. In older sources, which give us a 
less complete account of che proceedings, the king looms larger. But we 
notice throughout a difference from the festivals described in Book I. 
There could never be any doubt chat the Egyptian ceremonies should be 
considered in a study of kingship. Even in chose which were not prima- 
rily concerned wich the king's person—the raising of the Djed pillar, or, 
to some extent, the harvest festival of Min—Pharaoh appeared as the 
moving spirit who imparted vo che rites such virtue as they possessed. 
The share of the Mesopotamian king in the celebrations was more 
modest. The main actors were the gods. Yet the participation of the 
king was essential; at Babylon, for instance, certain important rites were 
not performed unless the king was present in person. Bur he moved on a 
lower plane, representing the community in a concourse of forces 
which sprang from beyond the range of human will or understanding. 

The New Year's festival could be held in the aurumn as well as in che 
spring. We translate Sumerian zagwruk, which means “beginning of the 
year,” and the Akkadian akitu, which has an uncertain meaning, “New 
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Year's festival,” because rhese feasts are essentially what the modern 
term indicates—festive celebrations of a new beginning in the annual 
cycle. But, as we have indicated already, in the Near East nature of- 
fers vwo starting-points within the solar year—the one at the end of 
winter, che other at the end of the even more deadly summer, In Egypt, 
where the inundation made the difference berween famine and prosper- 
ity, New Year's celebrations were co-ordinated with the Nile; they 
could take place in the early summer, when the river began vo rise, and 
in autumn when the waters receded from the fertilized fields. Bur in 
Mesopotamia the rains were important; in Babylon the Akitu festival 
was celebrared in spring, in the month of Nisan; in Ur and Erech the 
festival rook place in the fall as well as in the spring, in Tishri and in 
Nisan. The transcendent significance accorded to seasonal changes is 
ized by the elaborate commemoration of the creation which 
formed part of the New Year's festival, The recital of the gods' vicrory 
over chaos at the beginning of time cast a spell of accomplishment over 
the hazardous and all-important renewal of natural life in the present. 
This association is preserved in 
the link which Jewish tradition lays between che creation of the world and the New 
Year's festivities in Tishri and Nisan, both of them the beginning of 4 new harvest. . ... 
The vreatise of Rosh Hashshana quotes from the story of creation the words: “Let the 
arch bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed etc." Ir is then asked: “In what month 
did this happen?" The answer is: “In Tishri, the cime of rainfall.” And it is not by 
accident de bios dheféoethopéenaien Jelceeemdestires 
also, come forth the new - And again it is in accordance with this conception that 
Rabbi Eliezer says: “ln Tishri was the world created," and Rabli Josua: “In Nisan 
was the world created.” Both months, Tishri and Nisan are indeed months of rain? 
The people expressed their concern with the seasons at yet another 
time; in May and June, when the stifling heat setrled over the plain, 
suspending all agricultural pursuits and exhausting man and beast, the 
populace gave expression to its misery and anxiety by ritual wailings 
which seem not to have been part of any temple service, though many 
temple hymns and songs reflect their mood. The stagnancy of natural 
life and the dubiousness of its rebirth was given mythological expres- 
sion. In each city the bereaved goddess gave herself up to laments in 
which the people joined: 
The win for him who is far away—(for) he may not 
come 
The wailing for my (own) son who is far away—(for) he 
may not come! 
For my Damu, who is far away, 
For my guda priest, who is far away, 
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RENNES en (his) mother bore 
wailing (issuing) from Eanna* above and below— 


PA he may not come! 


The wailing of the lord’s cemple—(for) he not come! 
The waing of te ons y (fr) he may oc come 


That wailing is truly à wai r the bean-pods: the 
ne frere 


wailing is truly à wailing for the grain: the furrow 
y rte perl ox, de perl de 
, 
not give birth. .... 
Thot vailiog is traly for the mighey river: it may not 
give birth vo its waters. 


avr Ney sl - « « field: it may nor give 
Thu ain ray or he manhes: they may no ire 
That wailing is cruly for che canebrakes: the old reeds 
TR De mur fr de Less dy 
is ru may not give 
À tag Le y y not gi 


That wailing is truly fo de desert it may not give birth 


ac ang à af he reg they may not 

give birth vo the sweet vine(?) 

That truly for the -beds: not 

2 re id LT pp 
ne Rob Mod RE on cie lin 

ro enduring life. 


Even if the state ceremonies ignored wailings for Tammuz in early 
summer, the mood with which the New Year’s festival opened agreed 
with thar of the popular celebrations. For the Mesopotamians attuned 
themselves ro the prevailing state of nature when preparing to celebrate 
che great rite de passage which would lead nature and sociery to a new 
period of fruitfulness. The god who was the hero was absent. In the 
popular celebrations the agitated wailers complained that he had died. 
The official rites avoided this hyperbole; they declared that he was held 
captive in the mountain of the Netherworld. But this misfortune, this 
temporary “death” of the god, was not enacted.® The supposition chat 
an accident of discovery has robbed us of its description is not merely 
unfounded but actually falsifies the character of the New Years cele- 
brations. The Akitu festival (like many of the rituals which retained 
something of their original spirit) was conceived as an interplay of na- 
ture and society. The god had become impotent in the realm of nature, 
and there was no need for man to enact his discomfiture. In fact, for 
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those who believed in the efficacy and the “reality” of symbols and 
mimed actions, the thought of enacting such a disaster must have seemed 
perverse. We have seen in che manipulations with the Qeni stomacher 
what precautions were taken in Egypt when the funerary ritual or the 
Mystery Play of the Succession made ir necessary vo introduce the death 
of Osiris into a performance.* In Mesopotamia, when the New Year's 
festival began, the bare fields and the penned Aocks made the god's fare 
all too evident. 

In order to establish a harmony with nature at the opening of the 
great rite of che renewal of life, man attuned himself to this desolation. 
We know from the propher Ezekiel (8:14), as well as from native 
sources such as hymns, chat the demonstrations of grief reached a high 
pirch of emotion. This strength of feeling, the realization of urrer be- 
reavement, was of the essence of the celcbration; without it the feast 
could have no virtue. For feelings thus aroused, and intensified by being 
shared, are potent beyond the experiences of daily life. Therefore, 
when the ritual reached its turning-point, when the mood changed from 
desolation to rapture at the “discovery ”’or the “liberation"" of the god, 
the very violence of feeling created the conviction that somerhing mar- 
velous had been achieved, the god resuscitared, salvarion found. The 
Tammuz hymns show their strongly emotional character by their com- 
position. They are incantations, repeating again and again either the 
beginning of a verse or its end, while the remaining words are variants 
on a theme, not conveying information but forming, as it were, a series 
of exclamations by means of which the song moves forward. This rype 
of song is still known in the Near East, and its effect—hypnotic or ex- 
citing—is very marked. The Tammuz hymns do not tell the story of 
the god's suffering but enumerate its consequences upon earth or the re- 
action of che goddess. Toward the end they often show an unheralded 
reversal of mood, implying the god's return or liberation, and rhen 
jubilation suddenly takes the place of lament. For instance, the hymn 
from which we have already quoted a few lines (p. 283) ends with these 
words: 


Where there was no more gras, graze; 
Lhabrrclaldaencb cent ex d 
Where there were no more stables, a stable is set up; 
Where there were no more hurdles for the flocks, h 


are 
EE 0e Mer me D Es 


* Sce above, pp. 133-237. 
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Another hymn, allegedly recired by the goddess, describes how the 
river no longer brought water, the grain failed to germinate, and the 
cattle suffered when the god was away. Then follows, with an implied 
“bur'’: 

He has done, my brother, he has done marvels! 


CARRE PSE Eee: he has donc marveis! 
his course, he returns vo his 
He is anmouneed at the are of che land, Ep 


He approaches the gate of the land; he returns to his place.* 


The miracle of renewal which che hymns celebrate also dominared 
che ritual. Ie was expressed by various archetypal acts, each with its 
own peculiar associations, yet all conveying the message chat life rises 
triumphantly from its bondage. This motif provides the overtones even 
for simple performances like the sacred procession or the boat journey 
of the god, These ceremonies served the practical requirements of the 
rites, bu they also represented the achievement of a successful change 
in that the gods were carried over a significant route and returned safely 
to cheir shrines. To chat extent even the rires “participated"" in che vic- 
tory over hostile and chaotie forces which took place in nature and set 
the tone for the fesrivities. The mock bartles, che finding of che god, 
the sacred marriage possessed, besides their specific significance, a gen- 
cral relevance to the main theme of the celebrations. The festival could, 
therefore, without loss of meaning, comprise all or only a few of these 
performances, The motif of battle, for instance, is duplicated in Babylon 
and Assur: first, che god whose captivity was revealed by the desolate 
state of nature was liberared by his son; next he defeated the hostile 
powers which had compassed his impotence and were now arrayed 
against him. On the other hand, the bartle is totally absent from Gudea's 
text, although the omission does not prove that it did not take place, 
since his description is incidental to the dedication of a new temple and 
may not describe che celebrations in full, It is also quite possible that 
the festival took a somewhat different course at different places and at 
different times. Yet its renor was always the same, and its main features 
formed a consistent whole and nor a syncretistic conglomerate as is 
often assumed." The inner logic of the Babylon celebration appears 
in its calendar which we propose to reconstruct as follows: 

Nisan 1- 4: ions and purifications. 
Nisan 5: Der of Anna Be ds Ein the populace “descends” no the suffering 
Increasing commotion in the city during the “search” for Marduk, 
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Nisan 6: Several at Babylon, among them Nabu, che son and 
D Maduke Who Ses op cadence is Ensda, his chapel in dhe 


k temple. 

Nisan 7: Nabu, assisred re force from the “moun- 
tain" of che Nohevor pa 

Nisan 8: First Determination of Destiny. The gods assemble and bestow cheir 
combined power on Marduk who thus obrains a * “destiny beyond com- 


Nisan 9: Fiamphal prcein 12 ie Bi Ai der the ig Lorie 
taking place ere and ph Marduk's union of Gas É 
Nisan 10: celcbrates his vicrory with the gods of the Upper- and Nether- 
worlds at a banquet in the Bit Akiru and rerurns to Babylon for the con- 
summation of his marriage that same night. 
Nisan 11: The Second Determinanon of Destiny, The gods assemble 10 determine 
the destiny of society in the ensuing year. 
Nisan 12: The gods rerurn to their temples. 
We shall presently see the evidence for this reconstruction. It gives a 
more complete picture of the festival than we obtain anywhere else. 
Gudea’s text, as well as che texts from Isin,* centers on the sacred mar- 
riage. But the differences berween these traditions are not confined to 
their scope alone. The Isin rexts stress the extraordinary role of the 
king as divine bridegroom. The Babylonian texts, as well as those from 
Assur and Erech, show most clearly che communal aspects of the cele- 
brations. Gudea does full justice ro these aspects; but, in addition, with 
an astonishing directness, he depicrs che gods as natural forces. All 
sources agree in presenting the king as instrumental in procuring for the 
community the boon of a harmonious integration with nature, 


H. THE FESTIVAL AT BABYLON AND ASSUR 
RITES OF ATONEMENT 

During the first five days, the rites within Esagila (Marduk's remple 
in Babylon) reflected the somber mood of the holy season. Each morning 
before sunrise the high priest, after a ritual washing, entered che remple 
alone and prayed vo Marduk and to other gods. Afterward the other 
priests commenced their daily tasks. Typical of the mood of those days 
is the “Kyrie Elcison”" sung before dawn on the second day and called 
“The Secret of Esagila”: 

Lord withour peer in chy wrath; 


Lord, Let pri est 
Lord of kings, light of men, who dost apportion destinies! 
* Sec above, pp. 1796-98. 
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O Lord, Babylon is thy seat, Borsippa thy crown; 
The wide heavens are thy body. 
O Lord, with chine eyes chou piercest che Universe; 


APR T:AT AMEN" TD 7e 6 "n. en pi 11 + le 


PNR mn POLE nm. ét 0e 16 pe: e 


With thy glance thou grantest thern grace 
Mallser Momie 500 lighe 20 due they proclaln ty potter. 
Lord of the lands, light of the Igigi,” who pronouncest 


Who would not proclaim thy, yes, thy power? 

Would nor of ch dominion 

Lou of ce dents ete Koer Le Ent, vo mue the 

fallen by the hand: 

Have pit ; 

ny Ace ments Lg y pe 

Gite fondé +0 thaët ue Seul La Hobvicn, y win 
On the evening of the fourth day, the Epic of Creation in its entirety 
was recited in the temple, for each New Year shared something essen- 
tial wich the first day when the world was created and the cycle of the 
seasons started, À reciral of that triumphant achievement increased the 
power of all favorable forces to overcome the hazards which had led to 
the incarcerarion of the god of natural life, This is said explicitly in a 
commentary on the New Year's feast which refers ro the Epic (as is 
usual) by its opening words, Enwma elish (When on high"). The com- 
mentary states: “Enuma Elish, which is recited and which hey sing 
before Bel (Marduk) in the month of Nisan; it is because he was 
bound.""#! In later stages of the festival, Marduk’s battle with Chaos was 
actually represented in the ritual; but on the evening of the fourth day 
the recital of che Epic was only an interlude in the general preparation 
for the atonement. 

The Day of Atonement was the fifth of Nisan, and the king appeared 
as the main actor in its rirual. In the morning the high priest again of- 
fered prayers of appeasement, this time ro Marduk as manifest in 
heavenly bodies: 

The white star Guirec) which brings omens to the world 
M, En lee at peace! 
The st Gud ser rs LÀ which causes rain is my lord; 
My lord be at 
The star Gena (Saturn), star of law and order, is my lord; 
My lord be at peace!" 
Then the remple was purified. Offerings and incantations continaed. 
Craftsmen equipped the chapel of Nabu (Marduk's son who was to ar- 
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rive on the morrow) with an offering-table and a gold canopy from che 
treasury of his father. While these preparations were going on, the 
king entered Marduk’s shrine. He was escorted into the chapel by 
priests who left him there alone. The high priest emerged from the 
Holy of Holies where the statue of Marduk stood. He took the king's 
scepter, ring, scimitar, and crown and put them upon à “seat” before the 
statue of the god. Again he approached the ruler, who was standing de- 
prived of the signs of royalty, and struck his face; then he made him 
kneel down to pronounce a declaration of innocence: 


L'have not sinned, O lord of the lands, 
L'have not been negligent regarding thy divinity, 
L'have An doerores Me. TE 


The high priest replied in Marduk's name: 
Do not fear . .. . what Marduk has spoken. . . .. 
He [will hear] thy prayer. He will increase thy dominion . ... 
heighren chy royalry. 
The high priest then took up the insignia and gave them back to the 
king, striking his face once more in the hope of drawing tears—which 
were counted a favorable omen and proof of che god’s good will. 

Whac is che meaning of this painful scene? Ir is clear that by his 
penance and confession the king cleansed himself of che taint of past 
sins and thus became fit ro officiate in the succeeding rires. Ir is also 
clear that his renewed investiture with the insignia of royalty signified a 
renewal of kingship. At the coronation, too, the insignia had been 
placed upon seats in front of the god* before the king had received them 
together with che power of royalty. But, in addition, the humiliation 
of the king brought him into harmony with che conditions under which 
the grear ceremony of renewal started. Though communication with 
Marduk was still possible in Esagila, in the outer world the god had 
“disappeared.”" The people were disturbed; nature appeared lifeless. 
Now the king, t00, was robbed of his splendor, of the protection of the 
royal insignia, and reduced to a minimum of power which corresponded 
to che low ebb in the life of nature, to the “captivity” of the god and also 
to the state of chaos preceding creation." Five days of sacrifice, atone- 
ment, and purification culminated in the king’s degradarion and rein- 
statement. The preparatory rites were completed; the scene was set for 
the arrival of the avenging son, Nabu, who would defeat the powers of 
death. 


* Sec above, p. 245, 
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While the measured rites which we have described occupied che 
priests at che great shrine of Marduk, the populace entered upon a dif- 
ferent kind of performance which ultimately filled the town wirh com- 
motion. We learn about these popular activities from a commentary in 
which they are listed in no other order, it seems, than that in which they 
were remembered at che time of writing. This document explained the 
ritual acts of the people in terms ofmythology, for the benefit of a priest- 
ly school. 

The commentary opens with à damaged statement about “Marduk 
who was confined in the mountain.” This expression is the Mesopo- 
tamian formula for the “death” of a god!* and characterizes the point 
from which the festival took its start. We have already pointed out that 
the word ‘’death"" in this context is misleading and have spoken of the 
“suffering god.” Ocher Babylonian texts dealing with a similar situation 
elucidate the connotation of the term. À myth relates how Ishrar had 
rashly decided to descend into the Nerherworld.4 There she was held 
captive by the forces of death—as Marduk was—and was wounded and 
struck with illness. Although she was entirely powerless, her life was 
not taken. Similarly, ic is said of Marduk at the New Year's festival: 


(Into the house of bondage) from the sun and light 
They caused him to descend.}* 


And again: “When the gods bound him he perished from among the 
living.”# We have an excellent description of the condition in which 
the Mesopotamians imagined a god caught in the “mountain,” the world 
of the dead, vo be. In a Sumerian text a Tammuz-like god, Lillu, “the 
weak one," is bewailed by a goddess and answers her from his “house of 


bondage”: 


O sister, do not reproach me: I am no longer a man en- 
joying sighr. 

. the place where I rest is the dust of the mountain. 

I rest amid evil ones. 

1 sleep in anxiety, 1 bide among enemies. 

O my sister, 1 cannor lift myself from my resting place.?° 


The god’s “dearh'” is not death in our sense, nor in the sense of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Like the human dead, he suffers chirst; and he is in the 
dust, bereaved of light and exposed to hostile demons. Yet he lives, al- 
though he is temporarily overcome by the miseries of the land of the 
dead. 
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The ritual of the New Years festival eFecred the resuscitation of the 
god by bringing him the assistance of which he stood in need. Just as 
the sister ‘“descended"” to Lillu, as Ishtar “descended” to Tammuz, s0 
the people “descended” to the imprisoned god. They could not go to 
him where he was, in che Nerherworld; but they evoked a mood of de- 
spair by their wailings and laments. When the people had ‘’descended” 
in this way, the rirual effected a reversal of mood, and the god was 
broughe forth triumphantly vo the world of the living. 

The thought that death is vanquished at the beginning of the New 
Year survives in the religions which originated in the Near East, because 
it carries conviction through the harmony which it establishes berween 
che visible and invisible worlds, A hymn of che Eastern Church contains 
che words “The Almighty awakens che bodies (at Epiphany) together 
wich che spirits”'; and it is said char Christ writes our names in the Book 
of Life. In che Talmud, 100, the raising of the dead is linked wich the 
rainstorms, which, in turn, are connected with the New Year. “Thou 
art the Almighty unto eternity, O Lord, who causeth the dead to arise; 
Thou art mighty to redcem, who causeth the wind to blow and che rain 
to fall.” Again: “Rabbi Joseph answers: “That the mention of rain is 
connected with resurrection, it occurs because this is like unto char.” ” 
And again: “God hath three keys, of rain, of birth, of rising of the 
dead.” In Moslem theology the same relation is acknowledged: “Then 
rain will come down from heaven and mankind will germinate, just as 
che grains germinate,”"# It is clear, therefore, chat the complexities of 
the New Year's festival in Babylonia are due not to syncretism, but to a 
chain of connections which were suggesred to early man by the natural 
conditions under which he lived and which consequently retained their 
validity for his descendants. The seasons of spring and auturnn bring 
rain and rhe victory over death. The god is liberated from the mountain. 

In the ancient cities there must have been traditional settings for che 
activities of the populace during the holy season. The commentary on 
the Babylonian festival mentions a “house on the edge of the mountain 
wherein they question him.”# This mountain is known in judicial texts 
as a place of ordeals,** and our quotation refers to Marduk, who was 
questioned upon entering the Netherworld as Ishtar had been at her 
descent to Hades. Moreover, someone is said to have “ridden”' to the 
mountain and someone else to have gone to a gare which counted as che 
gate of Marduk's grave* A number of classical authors knew of a 
“Tomb of Bel” in Babylon, and they describe it in such a manner that 
chere can be litrle doubt that they refer vo the ziggurat or temple tower 
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of Marduk, called Etemenanki (Fig. 49).47 Somewhere in its inclosure 
there must have been a place which counted as the “gate” of Marduk's 
tomb, but we do not believe that a separate monument represented the 
tomb itself, Rather would it have been the ziggurat, the massive temple 
tower, which stood for the “mountain,” as a symbol of the earth, the 
Netherworld, or the place of sunrise. We know chat many of chese tow- 
ers bore names characterizing them as mountains,% bur we do not know 
how chese differing concepts were relared with che temple and its zig- 
gurat. On the seals che liberared god is shown emerging from the moun- 
rain (Fig. 50), and the destruction of his enemy by his son and a goddess 
takes place near it (Fig. 51). The classical references to the “Tomb of 
Bel” make it very probable that the ziggurat counted as Marduk’s rem- 
porary tomb, even though no passages led into its solid brickwork, On 
this assumption we can understand Marduk's epithet: “whose grave in 
che place of wailing nobody approaches.”2 

In the meantime, the population of the town was subject to increasing 
disturbances. The commentary states: people “hasten in the street; they 
seck Marduk (saying), ‘Where is he held captive?' "# We assume, 
then, that much of the commotion centered round the temple rower. 
We also read that a number of symbolical figures performed certain 
acts which often remain incomprehensible to us, But thanks ro the Tam- 
muz hymns we recognize the goddess who in her sorrow seeks the god, 
and, when she has found him, stays at his side. Her acts clearly repre- 
sent, on the mythological level, the acts and feelings of the people: 

The Enchanter who of 
mp 
saying: “O my rank O my brother.”"# 

(The gate of the . . . .)-« vo which she goes—thar is the gate of the grave; she goes 
there seeking him.# 

Belris of Babylon who binds an atu ton her back and a sipu of wool on her 
face . + (that is becaute she with her wipes away) the blood of che body which 
was poured our.# 

The goddess who tarries with him has descended (ro seek) for his welfare.## 


The commotion also spread outside the city and involved the Bit Akitu 
(the festival building), which, a few days later, was to be che goal of the 
victorious procession of the resurrected god. But in the early stages of 
the celebration the chariot of Marduk, without its master, was sent 
careening along the road to this building,” a sign of the confusion pre- 
vailing when the Lord of Babylon had disappeared. Perhaps even a 
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mourning goddess was sent down che processional road, for the fol- 
lowing line mentions “the dazed goddess who from the city goes, 
wailing. . ... Ve 

The people, in the meantime, wanted to have a more active part in the 
tragedy which concerned them 50 vitally: “After Marduk went into 
the mountain the city fell into a cumule because of him, and they made 
fighting wichin it."”#7 We do not know whether the fights of the populace 
to which the last quoration refers took place in the night of che fifth of 
Nisan or whether they accompanied Nabu's triumphal entry into Baby- 
lon and his battle with the enemies of Marduk on the sixth or seventh. 
But we know that on the sixth many barges with statues of the gods 
from Nippur and Erech, Cutha and Kish,** converged upon Babylon; 
and Nabu arrived from neighboring Borsippa that same day. The com- 
mentary is quite explicit: “That is he who comes (to seek) after the wel- 
fare of his father who is held captive.”"# Possibly there was one great 
procession from the quays ro the remple under the direction of che king, 
who is mentioned as being present and pouring out a libation before the 
gods. In Assur the role of the king was more impressive than it was in 
Babylon. In the north, the protagonist of the gods was not Nabu but 
Ninurta; and the king himself represented the divine hero, standing in 
the royal chariot in the procession‘® or being carried out of the Assur 
temple with à golden tiara as “Ninurta who has avenged his father.” 

Some incidents which took place while the procession was moving 
from the landing place to the temple are mentioned in the commentary 
on the feast at Babylon.# It seems unlikely that the actual liberation of 
Marduk could have been enacted on the same day that the gods arrived. 
Moreover, we have the seventh of Nisan to account for. Unfortunately, 
we do not know at all how the liberation was represented. The com- 
mentary refers to it as follows: ‘The ‘door with aperture’ as they call 
it; chat means chat the gods confined him; he enrered into the ‘house’ 
and before him one locked the door. They bored holes into the door 
and there chey waged barrle,”#* 

On cylinder seals of the middle of the third millennium the lib- 
eration of the god from a mountain is shown (Figs. 50 and 51). The 
liberator is a god with a bow—Ninurta—and a goddess is in attendance. 
These seal designs, however, show not the rite but the myth; hence 
they depict a real mountain. Sometimes the goddess “tarrying” (kneel- 
ing) with che captive god is shown inside, while another god destroys 
the vegetation above ground.®* These seals prove the antiquity, if not of 
the usages, then of the myths which are reflected in the ritual but are 
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not included in the Epic of Creanon.#* But such illustrations of myth do 
not teach us what form the corresponding acts in the ritual assumed. 


THE FIRST DETERMINATION ON DESTINY 


After Marduk's liberation, the statues of the gods were brought to- 
gecher in the Chamber of Destinies, co “determine destiny.”" This cere- 
mony t00k place on the eighth of Nisan and again on the eleventh.# The 
two gatherings differed in significance, but both took place in part of che 
temple called Ubshu-ukkinna, a name designating the place of assembly 
of the gods in the Epic of Creation and elsewhere. This assembly was 
traditionally thought to take place in Nippur.® The gathering of the 
gods on the eighth of Nisan corresponds, therefore, with the first “De- 
termination of Destiny” in the Epic of Creation in which Marduk was 
elecred king of the gods and given absolute power. The rires of the New 
Year's festival lacked the dramaric vivacity of che dialogues in the Epic 
bur possessed an elaborate formalism. A text from Erech#t describes 
how the statues of the gods were arranged in order of precedence for the 
assembly. The king acted as chief chamberlain or master of ceremonies. 
Carrying a shining wand or staff, he summoned each god in succession 
to leave his chapel and, “taking his hand," guided che deity to the ap- 
propriate position in the great hall where the gods faced their leader, 

The corresponding scene in the Epic gives the meaning of this cere- 
mony. 


among the clder gods; 
Thy Lane to de  NE 


pot prove vain. 
Among che gods none shall encroach apon thy righes!”"# 


With these words the gods put all the power of which chey dispose in 
the hands of Marduk. In che manner of the ancients we must conceive 
this transfer of power as concrerely affecting the god's nature, and, 
since ones nature is onc's destiny, Marduk's destiny is now declared 
to be unequaled; he actually commands the consolidated power of all 
the gods, The Epic goes on to describe how, immediately after the 


* Sce above, pp. 217 ami 220. 
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speech we have quoted, an experiment was made with a robe to test 
whether power had indeed been successfully transferred ro Marduk : 


“OQ Lord, thy lot is trul - 
Command ami ilation x A nRroE pod» à à 
May thy ken word destroy the 

NE MRENS PE again and may it be intact." 

He spo Re nee 
He spoke again, the garment reappeared. 
The gods, his fathers, su (over pen of) his word, 
Rejoiced, paid homage: uk 15 king 

This, then, was the meaning of the ES of the gods on the eighrh 
of Nisan: they were to confer upon Marduk cheir combined power so 
that the liberared god, thus strengthened, was ready to lead the battle 
against the powers of chaos and of death. 

We know that a hush of reverence dominated the city while the gods 
assembled, in order that evil influences caused by choughrless acts or 
words could be avoided. À similar mood prevailed in Lagash when 
Gudea molded the first brick of his new temple and later again when the 
gods ‘determined destiny.”” In connection with the New Year’s festival 
of late times there is an entry for the eighth of Nisan in a calendar of 
lucky and unlucky days: “Show no enmity at all.""# 


THE PROCESSION TO BIT AKITU 
When the Lare Assyrian kings recorded their annual visits to Baby- 
lon, they gave as the purpose of their coming participation in the cere- 
mony which we are now to describe. Sargon, for instance, wrote: “Into 
Babylon, the city of che lord of the gods, joyfully 1 entered, in gladness 
of heart, and with a radiant countenance. 1 grasped the hand(s) of the 
great lord Marduk, and made the pilgrimage to the House of the New 
Year's Feasr' ” (Bit Akitu).# The gods, too, came to Babylon “ro take 
che hands of Bel""#—"t0 lead him in the procession to Bit Akiru.”"# The 
king was privileged to give che signal for departure: 
Come, go forth, Lord, the king awaits chee! 
Come, go forth, Our Lady, che king awaits thec! 
The Lord of Babylon goes forth, the lands kneel 


before him. 
Sarpanirum goes forth, aromatic herbs burn with fragrance, 
By the side of Ishrar of Babylon, while ber servants 

play che flute, 
Goes all Babylon exultant!#* 
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Another text typifies the procession in a single flash: “AI the gods who 
go with Marduk to the House of Prayer—it looks like a king with the 
assembled host!”"# The military simile is appropriate. For the procession 
—which went northward through Babylon, left by the Ishrar Gate, and 
continued in boats across the Euphrates ro the Bit Akitu—represented 
the victorious army of the gods who, on the eve of Creation, went out 
against Tiarat and destroyed her forces. It was this very scene that 
Sennacherib had depicted upon the copper doors which he made for the 
Bic Akitu of Assur; but his own figure appeared there “standing in As- 
sur's chariot.” (We must remember that, in the north, Assur took che 
place of Marduk.) 

Sennacherib then describes the gare designs as follows: 

À figure of Assur, going vo battle against Tiamat, carrying the bow, on his chariot 
holding che “weapon of the storm’ (abwbw), and Amurru, who goes with him as 

iotéer, according to the command revealed by Shamash and Adad in omens at the 

sacrifice, 1 engraved upon that gate, (besides) the gods who march in front and the gods 
who march behind him, those who ride in chariots and those who go on foot. ... (and) 
Tiamat and the creatures (that were) in her.# 
IF the divine host and the monsters of Chaos appeared on the doors of the 
Bit Akitu, there must have been a relation benween che myth of the battle 
and the rites connected with this building. À marginal remark on the 
tablet summing up what the gates showed reads as follows: 

The victorious prince, standing in Assur's chariot; 

Tiamat and the creatures of her inside, 
“The victorious prince” can hardly refer ro anyone but Sennacherib; 
and che suggestion that the king of Assyria personified Assur in the pro- 
cession is confirmed by the concluding sentences of the text in which the 
depicted gods are listed by name. At the head of che list we read: 
“Image of Assur, going to do battle with Tiamat, image of Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria.” 

In Babylon the king seems not to have represented Marduk but to 
have played the more modest part of master of ceremonies. But what 
happened at the Bit Akitu? And are we entitled, on the strength of 
Sennacherib’s inscription and the close relation between the Epic of 
Creation and the New Year's festival, to assume that the battle against 
Tiamat was mimed? There is no evidence vo show that it was; and, in 
fact, the licrle evidence we have is against the assumption, at least in 
Babylon. It may well be that at this point, again, the ritual observances 
and the actuality of nature were felt to interlock. Just as the ‘‘death”” or 
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“captivity”" of the god was a darum in actuality from which che celebra- 
tions started, so the vicrory of che god may have been felt to realize it- 
self in nature, while man, with the pomp and exultation of the great pro- 
cession, participated in the effort. The departure of all the gods from the 
city and their return after one or two days supplied the break and the 
new beginning in the city's life which the season demanded if a harmony 
berween society and nature were to be established. It is significant chat 
the king was considered indispensable to che realization of that har- 
mony. When, in Assyrian times, the king could not come to Babylon, 
the New Year's festival was celebrated on a reduced scale within the 
Marduk temple, and the procession to the Bit Akitu did not take place. 
A chronicle states: “(char year) the king did not come to Babylon. 
Nabu did not come to Babylon. Marduk did not go forth; the Akitu 
festival did not take place; sacrifices were (only) made in Esagila and 
Ezida 97 

This procession was considered so important that every detail of its 
start and completion was watched carefully and possessed che signif- 
cance of an omen for the year which was beginning. It seems, therefore, 
that the procession itself, and not a mock battle, represented Marduk’s 
victory in the culr. This view is supported by a commentary which 
enumerates various acts of what is usually called “‘symparhetic magic” 
—acts which are evidently parallel to phases of the victory as related 
in the Epic. For instance: “The king smashing a hariu pot wich a 
weéapon: that is Marduk who subjected Tiamat.”55 Ir is crue chat the 
word “Tiamat” in this much-damaged text is not certain, but enough is 
preserved to show that this type of act was performed by the king and 
others. Ir is said, for instance, that a fire was kindled before the goddess, 
and a sheep thrown upon it: “The sheep which is put on the brazier, 
which the lames devour: chat is Kingu who is burned in fire!" Ir is 
clear that we cannot expect a mock battle if the various phases of Mar- 
duk’s victory over Tiamat and her host are represented by a series of 
symbolical acts apparently executed by the king and the priests, pos- 
sibly at the Bit Akitu. 

Two conclusions must be drawn, however. In che first place, Mar- 
duk’s victory over Chaos was celebrated—and that, for the mythopoeic 
mind, means “realized once more”—at the New Year's festival. This 
follows, not only from the connection between creation and the New 
Year which we have discussed,* but from an explicit epithet of Marduk: 


* Sec above pp. 150 and 11-18. 
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“The Lord who sits in the midst of Tiamat at the Akiru festival.” This 
is a clear reference to che Epic of Creation, where ir is said chat Marduk 
splits Tiamat's body ro make heaven and earth our of the two halves: 


The lord rested, to look at her dead body, (to sec) 
How he might divide the colossus (and) create wondrous 


(therewith). 
He pie À it her open like a mussel(?) into two parts.*° 


But his simile is not the only one used. In che Assyrian ritual for the 
New Year we read: “The pigeon which is chrown is Tiamar. It is 
thrown and cut into two halves.""* And on an Akkadian seal cylinder 
Marduk actually stands in Tiamat, who is represented by two wings 
rising on either side of him (Fig. 52). 

In the second place, it is certain that the Bit Akitu was the place 
where the Creator’s victory over Tiamat was celebrated. Only this as- 
sumption makes che figures on the bronze doors of Sennacherib appear 
relevant. Moreover, we have an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar in which 
he calls the building “the remple of che sacrifices of the exalted New 
Year's festival of che Enlil of the gods, Marduk; the dwelling of the joy 
and exultation of the gods of che Upper- and Netherworlds.”# Now 
these gods, che Igigi and the Anunnaki, are mentioned in the Epic of 
Creation as rejoicing in Marduk’s victory, It is also certain chat a great 
banquet was held in the Bit Akitu. This is most easily explained as a 
celebration of the vicrory. Ir has even been suggested chat the word 
akitu refers to this banquet; and on Early Dynastic reliefs (like 
Fig. 46) which we believe ro refer ro this fesival*t che banquet is che 
main theme. 

If che victory over Tiamat was achieved on che ninth of Nisan (on 
che cighth che gods met in the Chamber of Destinies), the great banquet 
may have fallen on the tenth. This is also suggested by a stela of Nab- 
onidus: “In the month of Nisan, on the tenth day, when the king of the 
gods, Marduk, and the gods of the Upper- and Nerherworlds take up 
their abode in the House of Prayer (Bit Akribi), the House of the New 
Year'a festival (Bir Akitu) of the Lord of Justice.'"#® 

We should repeat here chat we are best informed about the festival 
at Babylon but that it was celebrated in all or most of the cities in the 
land;® and we know of a number where a Bit Akitu existed. This build- 
ing Was always situated a little outside the city. That of Babylon was 
mentioned about 1700 s.c., when King Ammizaduga sent out sum- 
monses to attend a sheep-shearing to be held there.’ That of Erech is 
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known in late rexts; that of Assur has actually been excavated.®® It was 
built about two hundred meters outside the city walls, and its outstand- 
ing characteristic was the richness of the gardens which surrounded it. 
Even the courtyard was filled with regularly spaced trees and shrubs. 
On either side there were porticoes, an unusual feature in Mesopota- 
mian temples. The enormous “cella,” rwenty-five by one hundred feet, 
extends over the whole width at the back and may well have served as a 
banqueting hall. All around the building were elaborate gardens, care- 
fully watered. They remind us of che fact that the god was not merely 
a conqueror of Chaos but also the personification of the life of nature. 
Itis chis aspect of the complex figure of Marduk or Assur that is espe- 
cially stressed by the following phase of che celebrations. 


THE SACRED MARRIAGE 


The union of a god and goddess was in the last instance neither an 
act of che cult nor a symbol, but an event in nature the immediate conse- 
quence of which was the restoration of the fertility of fields, flocks, and 
men, after the stagnancy of winter or summer. The feeling of the objec- 
tive reality of this restoration was probably never lost. It is vividly pres- 
ent in a cext of Gudea: Ningirsu entered his temple “like a rumbling 
storm,” “like a bird of prey descrying its victim.""# The goddess ‘ap- 
proached his black side,” “entered berween his black arms,” the black- 
ness alluding to the dark rain clouds in which Ningirsu was manifest.7 

The purely ritual aspect of the sacred marriage was discussed when 
we described the occasions on which a king acted the part of che divine 
bridegroom. Ies more usual form, without the participation of the king, 
is well described in a letter to an Assyrian king in which the details of 
che wedding of Nabu are listed: 

To the king my lord, your servant Nergal-sharrani: Greectings to the king my lord. 
May Nabu and Marduke bless the king my lord. rs 

omorrow, (that is) on che fourth (of lyvar) roward evening, Nabu and Tashrnetum 
will enter the bedchamber, On the ffth, shall be given of the king's food vo eat, 
the (temple) overseer being present. A lion's head (and) a torch(?} shall be brought to 
the palace. From the Gfeh to the centh (both) gods (will stay) in the bed chamber, the 
(rernple) overscer staying with them. On the eleventh Nabu will go out, he will ex- 
ercise his feet; he will go vo the (hunting) park; he will kill wild oxen; then he will go 
and diwell in his habiration. He will bless(?} the king and . . . . L'have written to 
the king my lord (in order that) the king my lord may know (about ir). 


Of Marduk, too, ir is said that “he hastened to the wedding.”"*? 
It is likely char the sacred marriage took place in Esagila and not in 
the Bir Akiru.® We know chat Nabu, Ningirsu, and Inanna of Isin cele- 
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brated their weddings in the temple; and it is, on the face of it, likely 
that a ceremony having the significance which we ascribed to the sacred 
marriage should take place in the midst of the community.*# In any 
case, we know from a late vext that there was a “room of che bed” in 
Esagila.®* And Herodotus describes the remple on cop of the rower of 
Babel as follows (the rowers in this account are really che seven tiers 
of the temple tower [see Fig. 49]): 

In the last vower there is à great shrine; and in it a great and well-covercd couch is 
laid, and a golden table set hard by. Bur no image has been set up in the shrine, nor does 
any human creature lie therein for the night, except one native woman, chosen from all 
women by the god, as say the Chaldaeans who are priests of this god. 

These same Chaldaeans say (but 1 do not believe them) that the god himself is wont 
to visit the shrine and rest upon the couch.*® 


Ir is quite possible chat the chamber for the marriage of the god and 
goddess was nor the same as chat which Herodotus saw on che top tier 
of the remple tower. But the matter is of no great importance for us 
here. The sacred wedding with che goddess took place in a room or 
building called gigunu. Ninlil, as the spouse of Enlil, is called “(she) 
who embellishes the gigwmu."?7 And it is said of Ishtar and Anu: “They 
abode together in the gigwru, the chapel that is the seat of joy.""7* 
Whether or not this gig#mu was the bedchamber which Herodotus de- 
scribed, it is certain that it formed part of the temple complex; and the 
sacred marriage, therefore, took place, not at the Bie Akitu, but after 
the god's rerurn from there. The most likely date for the sacred mar- 
riage would then be the evening of che tenth, after che return from the 
banquet at che Bir Akiru.’* 

Whatever acts may have been performed in the cult, the sacred mar- 
riage signified the end of the period during which life in nature had been 
suspended. Now god and goddess united; the male forces, awakened, 
fertilized the Great Mother from whom all life came forth. 


THE SLCOND DETERMINATION OF DESTINY 


Îr is usual for early man to counteract the hazards of change by ap- 
propriate rites de passage. Bux the mood of the Babylonians ar the begin- 
ning of che year was peculiar. They not only felt uncertainty as regards 
the future but feared that their own inadequacy and guile might have in- 
curred divine wrath. Perhaps society was precluded from enjoying the 
fruits of the union of god and goddess. Nature revived, but man re- 
mained to be judged. On the rwelfch of Nisan the gods assembled once 
more in the Chamber of Destinies. 


LA KINGSHIP AND THE GODS 


Judaism, in a similar way, combines judgment with the beginning of 
the year. The Talmud states that “destinies" are “derermined" at the 
beginning of the New Year: 


Cr : che inrermediare ones are in an intermediate state from New Year 
[el ishri) till the day of atonement (10 Tishri).® 


We have described che rites of atonerment with which the Babylonian 
New Year's festival opened. Buc if ir could be hoped that failures, errors, 
and defilement could be robbed of their evil consequences, ir yet re- 
mained for the gods to decide whether the renewal of society, coinciding 
wich natures rejuvenation, would be blessed, 

The anxiety which finds expression in this as in so many other de- 
tails of che New Year’s festival is characteristic for the Mesopotamians. 
The Egyptians were subject to doubr and fear in relation to their own 
personal destinies, especially as regards their survival after death; but 
they had the most complere confidence in the fate of their society. Their 
static world did not offer the possibility of a cruly new start, and they 
knew neicher a day of atonement nor a determination of destiny. Yet 
the combination of these rwo concepts wirh the New Year is of the 
ds significance: 

this idea means: victory over chaos with its demoniac and es- 


powers 

cosmic order; in theology: accomplidhment of the judgment of mankind. 
Eh ne pond bg us, wi de etanen corder with che settlement of 
destinies, every judgment." 


In the Epic the creation of mankind was decided upon in this second 
meeting, which took place after Marduk’s victory when he had formed 
che universe but not its human inhabitants, Marduk said: 


Arteries 1 will know and bring bones into being. 
1 will create fullu, “’roan" be his name; 
L'will form lullu, man. 
Les hs be berdened wich the toil 6f ébe 

char they may frecly breathe [VI, $-&]. 


The crafty Ea carried out the design, significantly forming man from the 
blood of Kingu, the rebellious leader of the forces of Chaos. 


LR ess ea fr Ea, 
Condemned him, severed his arteries. à 

And from his blood rhey formed mankind, 

Ea then imposed voil on man and ser the gods free." 
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Both quotations explain the creation of man as a result of the wish of the 
gods chat some being should serve them. This, then, was man’s destiny, 
and happiness was possible only if he lived out his destiny. We may as- 
sume chat the gods, when they mer on the twelfth of Nisan, determined 
the fate of society during the ensuing year with reference ro the service 
which it had rendered the gods in the past;% even 50, che gods were not 
bound by any obligation toward their crearures, and we have scen how 
the fall of Ur was decreed without taking the merits of its population 
into account.* 

The determination of destiny was che last act of the gods ar the New 
Year’s festival. On the next day, the rwelfch of Nisan, the visiting deities 
rerurned to their cities; and the business of plowing and sowing and 
trading for the new crop was taken in hand. 


* Sce above, pp. 24243. 
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He ancient Near East knew a third kind of king. In addition vo the 

god incarnate who was Pharaoh and the chosen servant of the 

gods who ruled Mesopotamia, we find a hereditary leader whose 
authority derived from descent and was originally coextensive with kin- 
ship. This is a more primitive kind of monarchy, a product rather of na- 
ture than of man, based on the facts of consanguimity, not on any con- 
ception Of man's place in the universe. Yet it was the equal of the Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian institutions in that it formed an integral part 
of the civilizations in which it occurred. For the type of rulership we 
are now to discuss is found among people who acknowledged kinship 
above every other bond of loyalty and whose coherence derived from a 
shared nomadic past rather than from what they had achieved as a set- 
tled community. It is found, significantly, in the peripheral regions of 
the ancient Near East where aurochthonous civilization was feeble. 
Palestine and Syria, Anatolia and Persia, were overrun by foreign peo- 
ples on many occasions, and, furthermore, the newcomers succecded in 
taking charge. In chis respect the contrast berween che peripheral re- 
gions and rhe centers of the ancient Near East is striking. Foreigners 
could rise to power in Egypt, but on condition that they were completely 
assimilated, When large groups of immigrants—Amorites, Kassites, 
Aramaeans— were absorbed by Mesopotamia, they insinuated them- 
selves in the traditional fabric of Mesopotamian culture which hence- 
forth determined their behavior. But the peripheral regions lacked cul- 
tural individuality, and once immigrants had asserced their power their 
mastery was complete. The Philistines and Hebrews put cheir stamp on 
Palestine; Hirrites, Mitanni, Medes, and Persians on other peripheral 
regions. 

The position of these new arrivals was anomalous. They brought 
with chem hereditary tribal institutions, such as rulership based on 
descent. Bur setrling in civilized lands, they faced problems for which 
their nomadic existence had not prepared them. When Cyrus conquered 
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Babylon, for example, he assumed à cultural heritage which could not 
be accommodated within the traditional forms of Persian life. The Per- 
sian king was primus inter pares,\ the head of the principal of seven 
dominant clans, and ruled the nation in continual consultation with the 
leading clansmen. But after the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus found him- 
self che center of an immense apparatus which ser the Mesopotamian 
ruler apart and insured his proper funcrioning as an intermediary be- 
rween society and the divine powers. Although our knowledge of the 
Achaemenian kingship is very slighr, Greek sources show that its orig- 
inal simplicity was lost when it became burdened with the dignity of 
“King of che Lands.”” In che ruins of Pasargadae, Persepolis, and Susa 
We have material proof that kingship under Cyrus the Great and Darius 
L'was given a secuing for which there were no Persian precedents and in 
which the Mesoporamian ingredients are clearly recognizable. If the 
Pillared halls of the Achaemenian palaces had protorypes in the vast 
tents of nomadic chieftains, the walled artificial terrace, the monstrous 
guardians at the gates, the reverments of sculptured stone slabs, and the 
panels of glazed bricks derived from Babylon, Assur, and Nineveh, even 
though they were executed by craftsmen from all over the empire and 
transfused with a spirit demonstrably Persian.? 

The same process, on a smaller scale, took place in Anatolia when the 
Indo-European-speaking Hittices founded their empire. The artistic 
antecedents of the buildings at Boghazkeuy are as yet obscure, but the 
royal titulary betrays its derivative nature. Royal names were written 
under the winged sun disk as in Egypt. The Hitrite king called himself 
“the Great King, beloved of the god So-and-So”' as was done in Meso- 
potamia. He also applied to himself the cireumlocution, “My Sun,” no 
doubt in che belief that this was Egyprian usage, since the Asiatic vas- 
sals addressed Pharaoh as their sun. Yet the power of the Hitrite king 
was closely circumscribed by a council of nobles which could even sit 
in judgment over him under certain circumstances. Similar conditions 
can be observed in Mitanni and in the smaller Syrian states; a native 
chieftainship was given additional splendor by titles, symbols, and 
paraphernalia which were derived from Egypt and Mesopotamia and 
which were never wholly meaningful outside their country of origin. 

Our knowledge of Hitrite, Syrian, and Persian kingship is so incom- 
plete that we cannot pass beyond generaliries. But we know more about 
che Hebrew monarchy. This was also based upon descent but possessed 
a peculiar character of its own which makes it an effective foil for che 
material we have discussed in this book; for the Hebrews, though in 
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che Near East, were only partly of ir. Much is made nowadays of 
Canaanite and other Near Eastern elements in Hebrew culture, and a 

like Solomon’s kingship conforms indeed ro the rype of 
glorified native chieftainship which we have characterized in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Bur it should be plain chat the borrowed features in 
Hebrew culture, and those which have foreign analogies, are least sig- 
nificant. In che case of kingship they are externalities, che less i important 
since they did not affect the basic oddness of the Hebrew institution. If 
kingship counted in Egypt as a function of the gods, and in Mesopotamia 
as a divinely ordained political order, the Hebrews knew that they had 
introduced it on their own initiative, in imitation of others and under the 
strain of an emergency. When Ammonite oppression was added to the 
Philistine menace, the people said: “Nay; but we will have a king over 
us; that we also may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our battles”' (1 Sam. 8: 19-20), 

If che Hebrews, like the Mesopotamians, remembered a kingless pe- 
riod, they never thought chat “’kingship descended from heaven.” Hence 
the Hebrew king did not become a necessary bond between the people 
and the divine powers. On the contrary, it was in the kingless period 
that the people had been singled out by Yahweh and char they had been 
bound, as a whole, by the Covenant of Sinai. Ir was said in che Law: 
“Ye are che children of the Lord your God: . ... and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, above all che nations 
char are upon earth” (Deut. 14:1-2). Moses said to Pharaoh: “Thus 
sairh che Lord, Israel is my son, even my frstbormn: and I say unto thee, 
Let my son go, that he may serve me” (Exod. 4:22-23). For the service 
of God was part of che Covenant, which the people must keep even 
though it imposes a moral obligation which man's inadequacy makes for- 
ever incapable of fulfilment: “Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be à peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people: for all earth is mine: And ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests and an holy nation” (Exod. 19:56). 

The conviction of the Hebrews that they were a chosen people is the 
one permanent, as ir is the most significant, feature in their history. The 
tenacity of the Hebrew struggle for existence in che sordid rurmoil of 
the Levant was rooted in he consciousness of their election. This ani- 
mated the leaders of the people, whether they were kings like David and 
Hezckiah, or prophets opposing kings in whom belief in the unique des- 
tiny of Israel had been compromised. But this intimate relationship be- 
tween the Hebrew people and their god ignored the existence of an 
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carthly ruler altogether. Hebrew tradition, vigorously defended by the 
great prophets and the post-Exilic leaders, recognized as the formative 
phase of Hebrew culture the sojourn in the desert when Moses, che man 
of God, led the people and gave them the Law. Kingship never achieved 
a standing equal vo that of institutions which were claimed—rightly or 
wrongly—to have originated during the Exodus and the desert wander- 


The antecedents of Saul's kingship were known. The settlement in 
Canaan left the tribal divisions intact, and the Book of Judges shows che 
varying ranges of power to which individual chieftains might aspire. 
Abimelech made himself king after he “slew his brethren, the sons of 
Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons” (Judg. 9:5). His power 
was founded on force, was challenged by Jotham, and was in turn de- 
stroyed by force: “And when che men of Israel saw chat Abimelech was 
dead, they departed every man unto his place” (Judg. 9:55). 

The tribesmen recognized the bond of blood alone, and it was exceed- 
ingly difficulr to envisage a loyalty surpassing the scope of kinship. 
Nevertheless, when the separate tribes were threatened with extinction 
or enslavement, Saul was made king over all. Samuel anointed Saul, 
thereby expressing Yahweh's approval of the initiative of the people who 
had in any case sought advice from the seer. But royalty received litrle 
sanctity from this involvement. It is crue that David shrank from buying 
personal immunity at the price of laying hands “upon the Lord's anoint- 
ed" (I Sam. 24:10); but such scruples are perhaps more revealing for 
David's character than for the esteem in which kingship was held among 
the Hebrews. And the tragic sequel of Saul’s history proves how lirtle 
Yahweh's initial approval protected office and officeholder. In fact, once 
kingship had been established, it conformed to the tribal laws which 
treat relatives as one, for better or for worse. Saul's “house” was ex- 
terminated by David (II Sam., chap. 21) on Yahweh's orders. David's 
“house” was promised lasting dominion by Yahweh through the mouth 
of the prophet Nathan (see below). It is very significant that in actual 
fact che Davidian dynasty was never dethroned in Judah. But David be- 
longed to Judah; and when Solomon died and his son Rehoboam was ill 
advised and refused to alleviate the burdens imposed by Solomon’s splen- 
dor, ten of the tribes refused to acknowledge him: “So when all Israel 
saw chat the king hearkened not unto them, the people answered the 
king, saying, What portion have we in David? neither have we an herit- 
ance in the son of Jesse: to your tents O Isracl: now see to chine own 
house, David” (I Kings 12:16). No voice was raised to decry the rejec- 
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tion of David's grandson as an impious act. On the contrary, even David, 
Yahweh’s favorite, had been confirmed in his rulership by the elders of 
all the tribes who, in accepting him, began by acknowledging their con- 
sanguinity : 

Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, Behold 
we are thy bone and thy flesh. .…. . . So all the elders of Israel came to the king to He- 
bron; EN R E à qe en Pire in Fiteus etui Lou Dal day 

king of Israel [I Sam. 5:1, 3]. 

In che light of Egyptian, and even Mesopotamian, kingship, that of 
the Hebrews lacks sanctity, The relation between the Hebrew monarch 
and his people was as nearly secular as is possible in a society wherein 
religion is à living force. The unparalleled feature in this siruation is the 
independence, the almost complete separation, of the bonds which ex- 
isted berween Yahweh and the Hebrew people, on the one hand, and be- 
tween Yahweh and the House of David, on the other, Yahweh's cove- 
nant with the people antedated kingship. His covenant with David con- 
cerned che king and his descendants, bur not the people. Through Na- 
than, Yahweh promised David: 

1 will set up thy seed after thee. .…. . 1 will be his father, and he shall be my son, If 
he commits iniquity, 1 will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the 
children of men: Bur my shall not depart from him, as I took it from Saul, whom 
T'put away before thee. And chine house and thy ki shall be established for ever 
before thee: chy throne shall be established for ever [II Sam. 7: 12-16]. 

Only in later times, when this promise was made the foundation of 
Messianic expectations, did the people claim a share in it. As it was 
made, it was as simple and direct a pledge ro David as the earlier divine 
promises had been to the Patriarchs (e.g., Gen. 15:18-21). It committed 
Yahweh solely to maintain the greatness of the House of David. It can 
be argued that this implied the greatness of the Hebrew people, or at 
least of Judah; but che conclusion is not inevitable. Nowhere else in the 
Near East do we find this dissociation of a people from its leader in rela- 
tion to the divine; with the Hebrews we find parallelism while every- 
where else we find coincidence. In the meager information abour He- 
brew ritual it has been attempred vo fil indications char the king ful- 
filled a function not unlike chat of contemporary rulers. But even 1f we 
take an exceptional and apparently simple phrase, “ [Solomon] sat on che 
throne of the Lord as king, instead of David, his facher" (1 Chron. 
29:23), we need only compare this with the corresponding phrases 
“chrone of Horus” or “throne of Atum"'* 10 realize chat the Hebrew 


* See above, p. 149. 
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expression can only mean “throne favored by the Lord,” or something 
similar. The phrase confirms what the account of Saul’s elevation and 
David's scruples showed in the first place—namely, chat there is inter- 
play berween the king's person and sanctity, as there was a connection 
berween che king’s fare and the national destiny. Burt these relations were 
not the nerve center of the monarchy, as they were in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, but rather cross-currents due to the religious orientation of 
Hebrew society; and rheir secondary nature stands out most clearly 
when we consider the functions of the Hebrew king. 

The Hebrew king normally funcrioned in the profane sphere, not in 
the sacred sphere. He was rhe arbiter in disputes and the leader in war. 
He was emphatically nor che leader in the culr. The king created che 
conditions which made a given form of worship possible: David's power 
allowed him ro bring the Ark ro Jerusalem; Solomon’s riches enabled 
him to build the temple; Jeroboam, Ahab, Manassch, and orhers had 
idols made and arranged for “groves” and “high places” for the cult of 
the gods of fertiliey. But the king played little part in the cult. He did 
not, as a rule, sacrifice; that was the task of the priests. He did not inter- 
pret the divine will; that, again, was the task of the priests, who cast lots 
for an oracle. Moreover, the divine intentions were sometimes made 
known in a more dramatic way when prophets—men possessed—cried, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” These prophets were often in open conflict with 
the king precisely because the secular character of che king entitled them 
to censor him. 

The predominant accusation of the prophets against the kings was 
faithlessness ro Yahweh, a “seducrion” of his chosen people (e.g., IL 
Kings 21:9-11) so that they followed the ways of the gentiles. Saïd 
the prophet Jehu in the name of Yahweh ro Baasha, king of Israel: “For- 
asmuch as 1 exalred thee our of the dust, and made thee prince over my 
people Israel; and thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboam, and hast 
made my people Israel vo sin, to provoke me to anger with their sins” 
(1 Kings 16:2). Such accusations recur with monotonous regularity 
throughout rhe Books of Kings. Most rulers “did evil in the sight of the 
Lord”; and we cannot discuss Hebrew kingship wichout considering this 
evil which seems to have atrached to ir. 1Fthe kings seduced the people, 
we must admit, in the light of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian evidence, 
that they offered che people something eminently desirable. The keeping 
of Yahweh's covenant meant relinquishing a great deal. It meant, in a 
word, sacrificing the greatest good ancient Near Eastern religion could 
bestow—che harmonious incegration of man's life with the life of nature. 
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The biblical accounts stress the orgiastic joys of the Canaanite cult of 
natural powers; we must remember that this cult also offered the serene 
awareness of being at one with the universe. In this experience ancient 
oriental religion rewarded its devorees with the peace of fulfilment. But 
che boon was available only for those who believed char che divine was 
immanent in nature, and Hebrew religion rejected precisely this doc- 
trine. The absolute transcendence of God is che foundation of Hebrew 
religious thought. God is absolute, unqualified, ineffable, transcending 
every phenomenon, the one and only cause of all existence. God, more- 
over, is holy, which means that all values are ultimately his. Conse- 
quently, every concrete phenomenon is devaluated. We have discussed 
elsewhere this austere transcendentalism of Hebrew thought, which 
denied the greatest values and the most cherished potentialities of con- 
temporary creeds, and have offered an explanation of its origin.* 
Here we must point out that it bereft kingship of a function which 
it exercised all through the Near East, where its principal task lay 
in the maintenance of the harmony with the gods in nature. And so we 
observe—now for the third time—the inner logic and consistency of 
ancient Near Eastern thought. We have described the peculiar nature of 
Hebrew kingship, starting from its relation to the people and their past; 
it would have appeared with the same characteristics if we had taken our 
stand on Hebrew theology. The transcendentalism of Hebrew religion 
prevented kingship from assuming the profound significance which it 
possessed in Egypt and Mesopotamia. It excluded, in particular, the 
king's being instrumental in the integration of society and nature. It de- 
nied the possibility of such an integration. It protested vehemently—in 
the persons of the great prophets—that attempts by king and people to 
experience that integration were incompatible with their avowed faith- 
fulness to Yahweh. To Hebrew thought nature appeared void of divin- 
ity, and it was worse than furile to seek a harmony with created life 
when only obedience to the will of the Creator could bring peace and 
salvation. God was not in sun and stars, rain and wind; they were his 
creatures and served him (Deut. 4:19; Psalm 19). Every alleviation of 
che stern belief in God’s transcendence was corruption. In Hebrew re- 
ligion—and in Hebrew religion alone—the ancient bond between man 
and nature was destroyed. Those who served Yahweh must forego the 
richness, the fulfilment, and the consolation of a life which moves in 
tune with the great rhythms of earth and sky. There were no festivals 
to celebrate it. No act of che king could promote it. Man remained out- 
side nature, exploiting it for a livelihood, offering its first-fruits as a 
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sacrifice to Yahweh, using its imagery for the expression of his moods; 
but never sharing its mysterious life, never an actor in the perennial 
cosmic pageant in which the sun is made “to rise on the evil and on the 
good” and the rain is sent “on the just and the unjust."” 

Kingship, too, was not, for the Hebrews, anchored in the cosmos. 
Except by way of contrast, it has no place in a “study of ancient Near 
Eastern religion as an integration of society and nature.” The Hebrew 
king, as every other Hebrew, stood under the judgment of God in an 
alien world, which—as the dying David knew (II Sam. 23 : 3-4) —seems 
friendly only on those rare occasions when man proves not inadequate: 
“He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And he 
shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds; as the tender grass, springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” 
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if 50, which —w2s known ro his contemporaries as Menes. The sign wm oceurs in connection 
with several rulers. W. B. Emery, Hor-Aha (Excauations at 4, 1937-38 [Cairo, 1939], 
pp- +7), marshaled the evidence which can be adduced in vor of an identification of 
Abha with Menes. V, Vikentiev, ASAE, XXXIII (1934), 208 Æ,, XXXIV (1935), 1 F., and 
XLI (1942), 276-935, objects cogently ro this view. But che occurrence of che mer-sigm with 
more than one king proves liele for or against any identification; it merely aïds ro explain 
how the name Menes became the traditional designation for the founder of the First Dynasty. 
Drioton and Vandier (L'Egypte, pp. 162-63) survey the problem clearly and concisely and 
conclude chat the identification of Narmer wirh Menes is che most acceprable hyporhesis. 
Perrie, Re op (10h ed), H, 6; Sethe, Urgeschichte, pp. 177-78; and B. Grdseloif, 
ASAE, XLIV (1945), 279 #., adopt the same actirude. 

la view of che fluid usages of archaic writing we acrach particular importance ro the cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Narmer is one of che kings whose name is associated with che sign 
run on seal im ions (Perrie, The Royal Tombs of the Esrliest Dynasties, Parc 11 [London, 
1901}, PL XHI, No. 93), and his paletre (Figs. 2 and 3) shows this ruler conquering an 
enemy in the Delta (see H. Ranke, “Eine Bemerkung zur Narmer Palerte," Srudia Orientalia 
[Helsingfors, 1925], pp. 167-75). He also nppess there with the crown of Upper and che 
crown of Lower Egypt, and as the symbolical representative of his country. Hence we know 
from monuments thar Narmer achieved what tradition viewed as the work 
of Menes; and he bas, therefore, ro our mind, the best claim co be regarded as che founder 


Egypt. 

10. J. E. Quibell and F, W. Green, Hirrakonpalis, Vol. 1 (London, 1900), Pls. XVII, 
XIX, XX, XXV, XX VI. 

11, A. FL, Gardiner, The Adwunitions of an Egyptien Sage (Leipzig, 1900). Also Enman- 
ere ” pp. °2#. 7 RS 

12. This sub; eserves ial study. À to com) world in terms 
of pairs of Pres seems 10 be Hamiti se. Meintof. Be S ne He p- 20, n. 1, 
et pass, observes it in the linguistic and social fields, The Éyyptian language rerains a dualis, 
but, characreristically, not for any wo objects bur for those which are conceived as à pair 
(Seche, Von Zaklen wnd Zahiworien bei den alten Agyptem [Strassbourg, 1916], p. 97). An 
example of dualistic conceptions which the ancient Egyprians (p. 70 below and chap. 5, 
n 55 y shared with the Baganda is the notion that man is born a ewin. The rendency 
20 duulisric elaborarion is marked in Egvptian religious rexts. In certain scenes ofrhe Mystery 
Play of the Succession (p. 128 below), almost any two objects used in the ritual become 
symbolical for pairs of opposites. The same rendency is apparent in che far-reachin g relevancy 
accorded to the antagonists per se, Horus and Seth. Îk 15 clear rhar co a mena Hey thus in- 
clined the conception of Egypt as consisting of Upper and Lower Egypt united io harmony 
must have had a powerful appeal. 

13. Sec below, pp. 21-22, The most striking evidence of the Egyprians' conception of 
tôtality as dusliry is ps by the name of che hall wherein che dead were judged in che 
Hereafter, and possibly also the name of the Judgment Hall of the vizier. les name was “The 
Hall of the Two Trurhs”(!) (Sethe, Die Eimsersung des Veciers, p. 27; C. J. Blecker, De be- 
ne can dde Egyptische godin Mast (Leiden, 1929), p. 60, n. 2; Seche, Kowmnentar 1, 399- 


14. se Ch part Pr 174-79. The marerial adduced there shows the modern 
postulare of a énite Lower ian state with its capital or Buto vo conflice wirh 
the evidence Fo Re Der Hope sg 

15. Independent of modern hyporheses about pre-Menire kings, chere are ancient rradi- 
tons which refer to them, Here che ana Si the Babylonian king list is instructive. Ît 
has been shown by Thorkild Jacobsen, Sumerion King Lit (Chicago, 1939), chat in 
Mesoporamia, where unity was an ideal, buc division the rule, local dynasties which ran 
parallel in time were forcod into the scheme of à single line holding sovereignty by divine 
sanction. Ie has also been shown that in Egypt during the confused inrermediate periods be- 
rween the OÙ, Middle, and New Kingdoms, simultaneous “dynasties” ruled which were 
enumerated in succession in the historical lists, just as was done in Mesopotumia, We assure 
char the Egyptians had a similar attitude toward the predynastic chicfrains. Memories of 

t rulers survived and were acknowledged bur were u in the terms established 
the founding of the unired monarchy. Hence we fod that the Turin Papyrus mentions 
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RE deu Mn br a Vo 8 


lee a 


ical times, 
Er al at pr ag 


“in he badiy damaged Section IV of the Memphire 
17. In (discussed in our next 
chapter), Le dort sage due LG (Il, 288-316) and insiste they be henceforch at 
RER ETES PO E ES Ponge mar PAR en De TE na nr 
pear as the chrone who “made” the mg (see below, pp. 47-44). The Memphite Dre. 
PRE iris and fa che person of the king (once he is crowned 


Horus and Seth are at peace. 

PH ae id texts which ascribe certain qualities 10 à 
king because he embodies both Horus LE ren dr of the 
Me 2e rentes ie Us Elle à the purifcauces of Horus am The best de- 
scniption of the physical sons in early Egypte is found in S. Die Urisndschaft 
A der Wiege der altägyptischen Kultur (‘Nova Acta Leopoldina," 

Vol. IX, No. 58 [Halle (Saale), 1940]). 
19. Kces, most recently in Gétierglawbr, pp. 194-99, 410-20, has shown that the cooquest 


Le Eh ei tes 
te notabl may not be viewed as reflecting ancient poli RE re 
ve But Re, tn ie he ot f de raonap bavee te two gods, 
since he secs in their A se of My Le Le a Dane Es BE y tete in ac- 
cordance with his view of Dr pos igi gel 2 
priesthocds, Maspero, 251 especially W. B. Krisren- 

ï Tac (Leiden) X ill etui -#3, aneroton Lies 
i i cal contrasts. 


20. ydos appears ? 

À, Rai, The rarbpmet 0 En (Cambridge, 

Mass,, 1936), after W. M rie. The Royal Tomb of the First , Vols. 1 

ra (London, 1900, 1901). Sce also Perrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhes (Lon- 
1929). 

21. This tradition, which Herodoeus records, has been provel 10 be most probably cor- 


rh fer steel pp. 12141, 
22. So also Scthe (bid.). The name might be 10 saggest whiee | but 
material was fes leger rieeiqehe rép de em Le eg se The walls of 


23. DU EE acte mmtcuer compare it with other “royal titles” of 
divinities : Tr Ge af ie Too Land, Conmadig ia Kart” 
“’Atum, Lord of the Two Lands, ie The simplici of Prah's cle and the use of 
the rerm merur, “ki Die mien Ring of Upper Hg” would be easily under- 
mio H te vie decsted round 6 

24. Sce below, p. 152. Even senples Founded in che E lréenth Dynasty or in Prolemaic 
times are atated ro have been built on à place chosen by the gods for this purpose from the 
very 4 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 2 


1. The significance of the text was first pointed out by Breasted. After furcher study by 

Erman, Seche recognized the obscure “racred conversation" and thereby Gp ne deux A 
the document as a whole (Drematisehe Texte, pp. 1- “#0. H. Junker, Die 

Gôtterlshre von Fees (Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie, Phil-hin. Klarse," 

No. 23 [1939]) and Die politische Lehre von Memphis (ibid., No, 6 [1941]), has further eluci- 

dated certain details; but his most 1 ee eh er 


= ich an ancient work, presumab pe hab Z RE 
the King Shabako. The rext says: “My ES ee ; psp 
co ty of Ptah- See Le e-Sourh-of-his- bis MAIL. ee scre ydrrte ot 
de coton Pre cu pe bee ve le was unknown from beginning ro end.” 
2-5), taking up Erman's rs Bern s original Re the Old 
il 10 ascri original itiO text to a yet 
fn pig grand Dynasty, and points Me well its contents agrees 
view. Junker maïntains RG a was written down in the Fifth Dynasty, but 
evidence” which he quores char it could not go back to a document of 
Dynasty (Gôrrerlehre, pp. 6-10; Paliische Lehre, pp. 13-20, 61 61-72) consists of specu- 
the political situation which we consider quite unwarranted. In chapter 15 we 
evidence in support of the view that the main outline of the text was com- 


na 


posed at the beginning of Pharuonic times. Junker's ewo essays were Lindly put at my dis- 
Pons le 2 bon vas ing pren y Pres RL Faber a Anrdu At the 
same time | received Maj Sandmann The God Ptah (Lund, 1946), in which all che 


terial relevant 0 Peu tas been srodied. M Mrs. Holmberg (op. &it., pp. 23, 51, 267) also 
rejecrs Junker's views. 

2. À similar lack of structure marks the en 1 À Play of che Succession” (see below, 
p: 125) and the cosmological texr of H. O. Lange Neugebauer, Pa Carlsberg No. 1 
{ 1940), p. 15, sec. 11, and p. 65, where che di of se res 
shown to be well thought out bur in no way indicated by the scribe ia the arrangement of 
his vexe, This lack of literary structure is a correlate ro the scarci area ne Le 
as De Bock points out, is one of the main difculties in ; sénrences 
DS A 60 cns maodus without dheit turerrclacion'e being made clos Leon Jarhrriche NF 7e 
Ex Oriente Lux [Leiden, 1940], p. 299). 


3. We prefer Sethe's emendation to Lacs sit 
4. Pp. 87, 2045. The distinction de anima of Gpaaut and Anis a vif ad 


juhat eg camion an salon Grek mat, tie 
cleral remains do nor confirmn it (see chap. 3, n. 16, below, and C. Gaillard, “Les es 
Es pci à la divinité de l'ancien Lycopolis,” ASAE, XXVII [1927], 33-42). 

5. Junker's translation (Gütierlehre, pp. 23-24; Politische Lehre, pp. 31-32) disregards the 
D ter , thac the land became united by che decision 
of Geb, not h any action on the er mr er 
tion (which we follow) Poe ja de ütle of Tà-Tienco which as rhe “Great 
Name” of “This Country”; the view that the land of Egypt is essenrially identical with the 
et the rexr. But in 
the Lt passage it obscures the continuity of the runs: Geb gave the 

1 er er ee cg 
CHorus”) head. The final restates once more that the Two Landsare now united under 
the single rule of Horus. a iralelel eg) ee sage Prah stands for Horus or is pre- 

ap DE Hag era eg ishes that Prah is che su- 
preme is therefore called “Ki creator; the same applies to Arum 
Rs E Ehrdeer (below, op. 148 #). Bee Hot Lingahe ês of an entre different 
EN ne RE OL Le des sms under discussion, acknowledged 
as legicimure heir by Osiris’ father Geb, He is specifically king of Egypt, while the creator 
îs ki ga Eye because he ing of at Ke ls made 
views are found in larer hymns acclaiming Amon-Re: “The Eight Gods were 
thy ES form! (ZAS, XLII [1905], 30, 54), 
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: cer be historical 
core; bu, ice aug tr chere were os Dlare Pa, ii diamerical op tn 
that which the text per existing gods are but manifestanions of Ptah. 


Several tranalations re again possible, and we 

lehre, pp. 40 4.) implies à priority of Atum, and this view is precisely the one against 

which the text militates, maintaining, as it does, that Arum was the first objectivanon of 
: 

D. Here flowing Juke, (ibid p+ 49) in is crandtion of br 4h, “cgen der Le 
dass, aus der Erwägung dass," but not in his treatment and interpretation of the passage. 
10, The Hemsut are the female counterpart of the Ka's (see chap. 5). 

11. The last of the gains if we remember chat the Ennead 


E 


state #0 theo- 

logical doctrines are wrongly i with fragments of a "Naturlehre," We have dem- 

onstrated # Thoughe) that m cannot be “a A 

from the io which it finds ; y of the references vo Prah 
and the heart and tongue render the of his power 
RE Wien DR ste N 

13. interpretation seems to be supported in particular . $6-57 ite 

. which may be as saying: “In this manner the including Atum 

and his were created; PARU ERRE Las Der DORE En forth and is now 


addition of “all divine words" to “all things” in our quotation as à similar reminder of ulri- 


mate Causes. 24 dede oem of the belief in the creative 

power of words to cheology, but not the belief irself; for this is almost universal in primiti 
i TE er bel mesheetharrcgper-et here Ares Dürr, 

Die Wertung des gôttlichen Wertes im Alten Testament und im antiben Orient (Laipaig, 1938). 
4. The last sencence after Junker, Géterrichre, p. 66. $ 
5. See also Seche, op. rit., p. 39. 

6. We shall discuss then (chap, 15) che confusion which exists as regards the relation- 
Oniri PRES A GRR ER CES Res Le RE EEE PES 


earth" is senseless. Far from being s0, it is essential for an understanding of the character 
of Osiris and of the meaning of chuis part of our text. 
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D re me es mot pbone je À 
sale des 2 ura Ka Do à Unes ne CEdeogrphicsl Muscurs 
i À nd res 1 Morun  Sn 
lee ee Des Les de de duree D cach of these can be esti- 
ma oi he la cet VA y lg Lnovn, ny or ma more 
questions than they solve if they are presented in isolation. Irstam's conclusions are, further- 
pr reliance on Baumann, Schilde, and others, who consider chat sacral or 
ie Linghip eme to Ans fu oem Asia, a ii Sci meuble in vice 
[the which we present in Book Il of the present work 
19, CG. Seligman, Egypt and Negro Africa: À Study in Divine Kingihip (London, 1934), 


22. P. M, Küsters, “Das Grab der Afrikaner,” Anthropes, XVI-XVII (1921-22), 919. 
ra Part IV, Vol. il, pe 1646-74. 


Re, Pharaoh ar death “’coalesces wich his aire" (pp, 101-2 be- 
TT et av Lee , his son, in this solar context is the same as the one 
we described in our rext. Again, the formula which includes Amon expresses the 
same idea, for the dead king, son of Amon(-Re), becomes a form of the god Aron, or, as 
Dr. Nelson purs it, “the Onirid was identified wirh the Amon of his (mortuary) remple" 
(NES, 1, 127-55, esp. pp. 151-52). The Sllal relationship, ia whecever feu, Pa form, reduced rhe 
historical event, the death of an individual king, to the unchanging mythological 
formela best knows 25 “Horus succeeding Ours.” 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 
1. Ouring scrofuls, “ehe king's evil," by the momarch's rouching the patient was rein- 
at 


Pre md T. These are henceforth with followed 
2. Eg. ext 1048c. re the 
pe gt ec 
RE 1908-22), and Ü und Kommentar zu den altägyptuchen 
rayreapel (quoted hercafter 28 ”), of which four volumes werc available ar 
time of w 


3, À. Morer , Le rituel du cute divin journalier en Egypte (Paris, 1902), 129. 

4, H. Junker, Giza, 11, 49. P 

$, The in may be inerpeead in row, bo ii a Form de King designs 
do0 which is usual is later times. Ît may combine with the falcon above the King's name either 
ss che living Horus” or as “Horus of the Living” (.e., the god of men). 

6. The word usually translarod “horizon means, really, * ee. uÿ or “Mountain 
of Lighe."” Ir is the place of sunrue, onginally conceived quite Y ss mounrains 10 

ics 


[LEL LS 
im de l'Institut Françau d À le Orientale, XVI [1920], 121-091). We consider 
are ur 


7. Schäfer, Weligebäude der alten Agypuer, pp. 113 Æ., was the first 10 sce the importance 
î Grey, Gardner, JEA, XXX (1944), 46 FF, has re- 


ere pp- 127 #., reversed the cs ang y pain à “coat-of-arms" 
invented for à unired Egypt. However, the ivory comb demonstrates that the symbol was 
fot an artificial ed 4 that ie had anrecedents in the natural i imagery of early religi sol 


and chat it retainod its original character as a symbol of Horus. Box was given à d 
ierpreaton fr, because symbol the god who var cart in th Ling Of Upper 

er Egypt, and, second, because of the nature of the design. One finda, for instance, 
» uraeus with à red crown on one side of the disk balanced bv another with à white crown. 
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49 #.) sees in che winged disk a symbol of “che king's actual person." The 
mes rh del rrddet Eee 6 Es re the 
\ But at cr ot ein of he du ch made à prstle the 


, F . , pp. 40-45) suggests that the name Horcs was 
secondary in many where che had been worshiped under other names 
2 pee rer ebreresicrrr loges orical times and are mostly cpithets; hence 
they may or may not have applied to a Dee pr pete 
falcon was by the ancestors of iana, ic is likely chat different of 
this deity were stressed at the different locabries in which his culr became es ; 


9. Gardiner and Egyptian Letters 10 the , PP: 11-12, 
sal du en ee Ce En 


EE RE PE They do not iavalidore che Î 
M te dead king. 

11. Gardiner and Seche, op. «ir, Most of the arguments adduced by Breasted, Development 
es and T'hought in Ancient € pe pa ir Ce Le ts pres 


| g 

Schartf | 1939), 
RE unker, G ni mucnrpe ss rpm Lis ill iversal 

12: } , Giea, 1, 47 ortunarel ares a s M hs ni 
with whom the Horus would no evidence for 
plication (see also 1e OZ, XL (19371, 218 F3; and Ge very mature of Horus, 
revealed in the vexts which we have discusod, shows Junker's Royer doper gare 
In Die Gôtterlehre con Memphis and in Der schemde und blinde Got (München, 1942), Junker 
claims chat thé universal god is hidden under the désignation Wr, “the Great One,” and that 
el ist mg de pren and en da However, 


damage Mesa per ro mdr er par in che myhalogy amd nl of de 
ÉRSE Sn dommues 1e de are of skis Soeb Gun bee paul 


ae des en rangs ce peer amp be DL 
text of polyheiam. The dy ts explains om many deivies show a 
cr pére pol ele rm che Bar in 2 fre from this admisdon to 


Rroue de l'histoire des rels (9201, pp 193-229, "’Allwissende hôchate Wiesen,” Ærohre 
Jûr Religionnwissenschaft Éo50! pp. 209-435) thar heaven itself was everywhere the first om 
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niscient, omnipresent god. One may be to adrmit that che evidence indicates a 
cral human inclination ro De nhegpen tan cd solde but ge 
tions about a “Hochgott" viriate onc's vérÿ stürt. They probabl 
Junker to che thoory refured in the preceding hey explain nether ve 
tian beliefs about Horus nor those abour Re; and they Sd ere — | 
an interpretation of Shilluk beliefs (E_O. W; Bachçrglasbes on aie Don ( 

sal Universirets Arsskrifr," No. 6 (1938)], pp. rosrs de planter y 
ee eranemeiegree agralnet dt 21 , and ignores important 
beliefs regarding N . See below, p. 199, End ch on clap. 12; end (on Jak © G- 

h in Fourth ef the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the Gordon Memrial 

, Khartoum (London, 1911}, Vol. IVB, General Science, p. 220. 
14. Dr. Harold H. Nelson has drawn my attenrion to 3 ex to this rule. In 


Lan pi leg es tee prete ho mrachr eq» 
NE LE es Te Er 


15. M, Koes, Letbuch, p. 28, No. 41 ”(Stéla Louvre C 286). on lann er rh 
and Sethe, Kowrmentar, NI, Us, point out that Pyr. 632 imphes the posthumous conception of 


Horus. 
16. Nina de Garis Davies, pe ar gr à de gr Large ver 
rc Dar DD ee mue 2 Mes! in B. Porter and R. oss, Te * 


) paintings the 
not disti done Les y tee an de Ed wo ja ed (sce 1,0. 
+, es G. Bénédire, “Faucon ou Epervier, " Monuments Viet, XVII ET 
28; Th, Hopfner, “Der Tierkult der alren À peer" [Denkschriften der Wiener Akademrie der 
4 ve di Phil.-hist. K lasse, Vol. LVTI, No. 2 (1914)], p. 107). See also below, chap. 14, 


NT. See À, H. Gardiner and N. de Garis Davies, The Tomb ef Amenemhät (London, 

1915), 49, n. 2; Pyr. 1280. 
8. Écche, Somemauge, p. 17. 

_ H. Junker maintains chat Hathor could not have been the mother of Horus, mince 
Horus was à universal « Bur this rerm is of doutæful validiry (n. 13 above), and the mulri- 
plicity of approaches discussed in this book (see also S ive T'hought, chap, i) ex- 

the coexistence of imaginative conceptions which we should think mutually ques 
’s argument (Der sehemde und blinde Gott, p. 40, lower half} conaists of ingenious 
crowned by the conclusion that the Epinay rw 
texts while 


Mpposinions 
Que p.50. dl aredhrbeg- cle Jehan de 


rer do Der so Vin 
Rat" pen 1 Bu, Dr Fra PL IV, Here Horus 
Edfu counts as thor, as is usual in late times, If we want to understand how this 
Ne 2 I Kane seau 1 de comtal cell) es Ne diode we neod merely refer to the 
mystery of the Kamutef (see chap. 14 below), The cext states, morcover, Hachor is 
pregnant with the Horus child, which is “inside her rene drerhe 1 


One And path ctclence dur a prés call Élu vs cclgiraly du mener of Haras, 
for the i which the rer er of the 
_ LIRE 


P. 

+ Sr Je des Osiris im theologischen grecs a 
TON, a . 466 as proof that Osiris was sometimes che 

Hathor, since he NA mal die 10e Blere ages ef den eee cle 

that text, His maiy mul exemplifies the unrealistic and arerile nature of the fashionable “ex- 

planatca” of religious phenomena by postulared developments in other spheres such 25 


21. In this chapter we develop the several of che as Horus on the basis of 
Pyr. 4668, in die te Jeeseces ie pactler mieu of Expos aclogol che But the 
reader should not assure that this one text constitures the evidence upon which the inrer- 


pl 
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pretation is based, Throughout chis book will be found the evidence chat the Egyprian at- 
tempted to express religious insighr by formulating, side by side, separate avenues of à, 
Mc ve chonld all mare chauve Dur dhich be net inted to be combined La 


in morure. Hetce the king, “Horus of the Living," could worship he cosmic Horus. 
complex ical situati Er facettes hufanee À dur Lis 
a sratue of a falcon-headed sun-god named “Ramses, the Great God, the 
Lord of Heaven” (ace Scharff, in ZÆS, LXX, 48 #.). For che king making offerings ro a 
ne -n sr Eh 11, 269; be 
. 4664 is à ércorly by , H, 269; he arrempts à rationali- 
ration often y comidering ir iucaion of descente hu à chcoogial statement, 
Buc ie is graruirous co emend the text into “Horus che eldest son of his parents" when we 
OS dde (Ge, greatesr) god” as described in Section À of chis chapter. Pyr. 
301, co which Serhe refers, is similarly obscured by the elaboration which he propases. 
There, 50, we find a clear sratement of distince aspects of kingship sec side by side: (1) 
Unas is heir vo Geb, who disposes of kingahip as god of the earth and father of Oxiris (see 
p- 26); (2) Unas is heir ro Arum, who was che Grst king and the prototype of royalry (sec 
Chap. 13); (3) Unas is on the chrone of Horus the cldesr, grearest god as ermbodiment of that 
god. The three sratements cannot be made to appear consistent in the modern sense by any 
ion, bot they are perfecrhy clear if viewed as complementary and rl ge db 
similar pronouncement regarding Ramses IL which we quote below (p. 173), various 
of che god Horus may well have developed into quasi-independent deities if they re- 
ceived varying emphasis ar the differenc localities where Horus was worshiped (see n. 8 
above and pp. 144-45 below). For le, st Letopolis, Haroëris, “the elder Horus," pre- 
serre ill nié of le pren self eulicient x god. while che son aspect practically disap- 
pe bebe enterrer , important in the funerary cult or wherever 
was worshiped in connection with Osiris, 25 ar Abydos. For Keces (ZÆS, LXIV, 
104-7), Lee D de Horus SE rrarte “a merely SE Aleeds tonte 
origin," à wi ing à variety 0 impor- 
tai Gnougù Co raad tueiroa eut Me Flcuce Kacu viows he Aleneifics tion of this god 
with Horus, son of Lsis, as a paradox; and he enumerares a number of passages which, he 
thinks, betray confusion, syncretiem, or an “allzufrühe Verschlingung der Mythenkreise."” 
But most of these make good sense once we grasp thar the Egyptians éould express 
distincr aspects of à or king by independent and complementary images; the difficulries 
are ai created by Kees's erroncous viewpoint. À convenient list of the seven aspects of 
Lich were sufficienthy separated for the Grecks vo name them as distinct gods is 
given by Rocder, “Horos" (art.), in Pauly-Wissms, Vol. XVL 
22. Morer, op. cit. 
23. Kées, Opfertans, p. 69. 
24, This and many other examples are listed by Hugo Müller, Die formale Entricklung 
der Titulatur der ägyptischen Kônige ('Agyptologische Forschungen,”" Heftr 7, herausgegeben 


26. Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, 850 (revised by J. A. Wilson). 

pechape du tee eclogial diGaey acseacod by « ange of dymany. When a nou role 
ue ca ya of dynasty. 

Me not che acel eoû 0€ bla pralecaar, sctuilley vas et variasce uk do Giles 
formala “Horus, the son of Osiris." The rire “Son of Re,” however, based the king's fiencss 
as à ruler on the undoubted freedom of the god no a successor wherever he wished. Ie is 
significant that the tale of Papyrus Westcar y rclares events contemporary wirh che 
introduction of the ticle ‘Son of Re” in the protocol: a seer is describod as predicting to 
Cheops thar his grandson will be succeeded by three children whom Re has on the 
wife of 3 Heliopoliran priest: these were ro become the first three kings of the Fifth Hier 
The extincrion of a royal line could thus be explained as due 10 a deliberate choice of 
god, while the ancienit formula of an automatic succession of Osiris by Horus left no such 
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. À similar appeal vo the god's free decision was implied in Hatshepsar's justification 

of her own succession to the chrone, although she was a woman (see below, p. 44). 

28. So also Sethe, Urgerchichte, p. 85, æ 

29. “OIC," XVIIL 48. See ao Spcglberg. “Der Seb bc den ” Recueil 
de travaux, XXV, 184-90. Even the LÉ 
worshiped as gods in k, Shure, 11, 97, and Gardiner, /EA, XXX, 29-30). 
30. Pyr. 3176; Urk,, IV:82, 16; 180, 11; etc. J, E. Gaurier and G. Jéquier, Mémoire 
Fit See, Lg ti 1548 an Pyr. 11538. The throne i 

31. rgeschichte, p, 85, i z : È rone is 
with bvraka, “’holiness,” 1h Le ako de power.cf kiagihip (es Vbmermerck, fs an, 


ab "Since the frog Heget counted as of che ram Khnum, and anthropomor- 
plôc Ph was woddod to lioness Sekhrnet, the argument séerns a little weak, 
34. Perrie, Royal Tombs, Vol. Il, PL 11, Nos. 15, 14; W. B. Emery, Hor-Aha (Cairo, 
1939), pp. 4-5. 
ss Le Abydos, Vol. II, Pls. 54-55, 11. 13-19, after Kecs, Laicbuch, p. 42, No. 70. 
Dn - 


quecn-morcher possessed cheological significance in the Eighreench : 
the virle “spouse of the god" was given (probably posthumously) ro che ancestress of t 
dynasty, the mother of Aahmes, its first king. The ritle descended from mother to 
daughrer, and the princess thus distinguished married the future king ber brother. Sometimes 
the rule had co be relaxed, and a half-brother, noc rhe son of the “’spouse of he god," married 
the pri When an heir was born, the mother received rhe tirle “mother of the god” in 
sion so ouse hi dé (Gibid., p. 20). The continuity was broken after Mutemuya, 
the queen of Turhmosis IV and mocher of Amenhotep III, perhaps because no daughter was 
born. Thus the institution, although not abolished, lost its original significance, which had 
béen that ir established à hereditary succession, not only in the male line in the son of Amon- 
Re who ruled Egypt, but also in the female line in the receptacle of che divine sced, This theo- 
logical conception is best undersrood in connection wich che mystery of the Kamutef (pp. 


37. Mores, , p. 66, n. 2, has enumerated some of the places where the expres- 
sion is used, Sec also below, p. 77, the speech of the gods to Amon concerning Hatshepsur. 

38. Transition by Dr. J. A. Wilson of Urkunden, IV :219-21. See also Prah's words ro 
Ramses LE: “1 am chy father... l'assumed my form as che Ram, Lord of Mendes, and begar 
chec in thy august mother" (Bressted, Ancient Records, Vol. III, par. 400), 

39. Morer, Royauté, pp. 66-67, has seen this connection and, furthermore, recalls Mas- 
ei conclusion char similar beliefs underlie an account of thé divine origin of Alexander 

rear. 
40, See J. Spiegel, “Die Grundbedeutung des Stammes 4m," ZAS, LXXV, 112-21. 
iner's objections (JEA, XXIX, 79) are not decisive; che circumlocution does indeed 

“avoid direct reference vo (the king's) sacred person,” and the absence of the determinative 
for limb can be due 10 an early dynasric origin of the phrase. 

41. À. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyprian Sage (Leipzig, 1909), p. 15, 1. 13. 

#2. The significance of the titulary has been studied by Morer, Royauté, chap. 1, and by 
G.J. Thierry, De religieuse beteekenis van het Egyptische honingschap (Leiden, 1913). The his- 
torical development of che tirulary 1s déitel by Müller, op. cit. (n. 24 above). 

43. JEA, IV, 249. 

#4. Müller, op. cit, pp. 54 F.: Kces, Gôrterglaube, p. 412. 

45. Breasted, Ancient Records, Il, 145, 

46. This mumen sometimes assumes the characteristics of a family name: the Eleventh 
Dynasty uses “Antef" and “Mentuhotep”"; the Twelfrh Dreny, “Amenermhet"" and ‘’Senu- 
sert”; and the Eighreench Dynasty, “Amenhotep" and “Turhmosis." 
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47. The desigoation “Pharaoh,"" meaning “the house, the palace," is a circunlocu- 
ton of the of “The Sublime Porte" for the af che Ottoenan ls 


EE nt Loir md ml 4 
INAtaNCCs peoples can a 
and Negro À A a Drome Ro (London, 19 1) 
PA ne nn En 
NOTES TO CHAPTER 4 


sh Dù Enction SAS Pharnet RlSled Me mes mére Er de au me te 


1. 
Book enticiel Kingskip mod de 
boo i Godr. 

2. Kecs, ht, p. 42. 

3 Mon die Altertums, 1, 2, 192. 

+ CJ, , De beteehenis van de Re XR d in Mast (Leiden, 1920), p. 33: after 
Marierte, Karnak, p. 35. Cf. Recueil de travaux, 162-653. Blecker is à pupil of W. 


. Gardiner, Siege, yprische 
der Gomekrai,"” ZAS, L'VTL 145-48, nd bon, chap. s,n. 1. or oo a 
basic views emphite Pre re ilson, Sperulatioe Thu 54-59, 
D cmmmqeesaq ve had the of watching the social FEES 
à not experience € 
forces ma ere ne berween king 
and . They are referred vo An Introduction 10 of Leu 
Harvard Sociological Srudies,”" Vol it 1 (Cambridge, Mass, 1939), pre especally to 


Pare III ( hyet MA social zed 
LA pres Age the active RE Conte) 29 de pale (ed 
Ron LD. From de ape iv base Bern de coasciousness of 
indivi power atracture is à disposition to carry out ing from (willed 
by) the donna 1m. vE er ue one er 
ps certain circurnstances 4s re which completely explain its gtrocture in the 
stage’ 18 
8. nu and Erman-Ranke, Agypten und ägyptisches Leben im 
Abe CH IDDN 02€ 
9- Kocs, 179 wirh n. 2, 
are M, 767 7%, Arr es: Se objects to this trans- 


lation because are shown in at certain rites; 
D Le Er ae ni LABEL pen © de awvue LS 
É  neee  ue  mRRR ee let En relationship 
wi 


11. De, bete of Old Kingdom officials who lived under more 
than one king do not describe their lives as continuous carcers in the service but acknowledge 
their successive ranks as Mae Sravd fon Meuk Ve 2 ES 


Ancient Records, Vol. I, pars, 256-63; also pars. 293-94, 307-15, 20-24, etc. Sec ibid., pars. 
37585, for appoinements in quasi-hereditary offices. 


Prieat of Amon. See Éd. Meyer, “Gôeterstaat, Mi und Ständewesen in 
Fr sherichte der Preussischen Akademie, Era A ne AA 495-532. 
Apr on ent Le Sgnlosin ed de fancise, cie à blood royal and 


15 mOSr instructive reading UE non de RAS. too, 
RE would be ioccst and à commoner, 
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king transfers the leadership of parts of his sultanates to some chiefs, almost in every case 
relatives (brothers, anéles, cousins), members of che royal family (bogerue)"" (Georges 
Smets in Man, 1946, No, 6, p. 14). J ’ À 
15. In later tombs che titles scem less reliable, and the puriry of structure of the official- 
dom, the blood-bond berween ruler and officials, is lost. À sumiler loss of ives and 
istincrions of old standing can be observed in the fun wrages. As is known, the en- 
trance of the dead into che Hereafter and their position there are described in the rexts from 
the Middle Kingdom onward in terms which in the pyramid tests still apply esclusively ro 
the king. In the n tombs of rhe Eighteenth Dynasty we find in the rites par- 
= 0 bise Eee ceperres Er ds Hit DEcINE ofche OA Kipgeoer (os PAU: 
Just s0 we find notables of the Middle Kingdom flaunting dignities and vitles which repre- 
senced high distincions in the Old Kingdom. The local princes acted as the chief priests of 
the local gods, (One, at Meir, went s0 far as ro claim Sed festivals for himself.) And they 
also gave themselves a ritle which is cranslated Pan rape Prince," lirerally “mourh of che 
"and which was reserved for royal princes in the Old : 


Middle restorod the old disrinerions ro some exrent, The visier Menru- 
of he Twelfth Dynasty, calle himself a “Hereditary Prince by order of the Two 

" (che kine, ). 
16. An example of oppression of 4 poor man aod of his difficulries in finding re- 


dress is given in the narrative connecting the complaints of “The Eloquenr Peasanr."" Fried- 
rich Vogelsang, Kowementar zu den Klagen des a ep (Leipzig, EN 2 Erman-Blackman, 
Literature, pp: 116-33. 

17. For the latest ereacment of the inscriptions of the vizier Rckhmire see Norman de 
Garis Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré° at Thebes (Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyprian 

ition Publications," Vol. XI [New York, 1943]). See also Kees, Kulturgeschichte, pp. 

88 ff,; Peer in /EA, X, 125. 

18. Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. IL, pars. 666-70. 

20. Ti problem Has been srudiel refully by G. A. R Development 

20. Thi em icd ca y by G. A. Réïsner, The of the 
Eey lan Tomb, pp. ie (sec also ee ‘Sati burisl'"}, In pee as luxe as ne id- 

Kings , many dependents, especially women, were buricd alive with the head ofthe 
facily (Reïsner, Fi rer at Kerma (CHarvard African Srodiées,"" Vol. V or preng. n4 
Muss., 1925)]). This recalls the burial of the king of Banyoro “in a grave lined wich 
living bodies of his wives and retainers" (Seligman, Racer of Africa, p. 213) and of the king of 
Uganda (Roscoc, ep. cir.), as well as of chiefs of the le Nyam-N isner, 
Kerma, p. 72). The distribution in time of this usage provides an exact parallel to char af che 
deformation of the hoens of cattle which we discuss below (p. 165). These customs, na- 
tive to Africa, are known in predynastic times in Egypt (Reisner, Kerma, pp. 73-74, dis- 
cusses multiple predynastic burials), bur are discontinued in Pharaonic times Pile surviving 
in the barbaric regions of the Upper Nile dy er am jan in- 
fluence. They are still rerained by certain modern Africans deriving from the Dane 


FA role Lg SR with the gift of a tomb, and workers were 
to y the necessary oferings. 4 graduation of favors was possible. The follow 
= dealer essor %e La 2 Joncription Mic nn oficial sdtées Kg ie; 
“lc is a command which chy Ka, beloved of Re, has ordered, that there should be given 10 
me à srela of sronc” (Serthe, Urk., 1:38; PSBA, XXXVIIL, 50), Deserving individuals some- 
dures rexcivod, doc complece toinbs, but false docs or offering tables made in che 7 
workshops, or special gifrs co be included in the sacrifices. Or they were merely al 10 
pat op certain inscriptions. This happened in che case of the priest Rawer, who was acci- 
NE ec Wat the Leg deu a eccpine at some cnes ny. Rawer was indemnified 
by the king's having the event eut in stone to be placed in his vomb (Selim Hassan, Exeros- 
tions at Ére 1929-30 DE 1932}). 

22, Weill, décrets royaux de l'Ancien Empire ten (Paris, 1912), No. 34; 
Seche, Urk., I, 304-5 (rranslated by J. A. Wilson). Pere oe 

23. Erman, in ZAS, XXX VII, 114 ff. 

24. A. Morer, Le rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte (Paris, 1902), pp. 42-43, 55. 

25. À. de Buck, Het typische en het individuerle by de Egyptenaren (Leiden, 1929). 
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26. Larest cranalarion by R. O. Faulkner in /EA, XXVIII (1942), 5. 

27. Bressted, Andient Vol. IV, pars. 822, 824, #35. The meaning of the 
D er er em IEA, , 219 #. 

24. Breasted, À History 427-35. Sce the reliefs in Wreszinski, Atlas eur 

bare AA li, ls. 16-25 (A ); Pis, 63-80 (Luxor); Pis. 92- 

106 ss , 170-74 (Abu Simbel). For che latest treaement see Chabres Kuentz, 
La basille de Cadech (‘Mémoires de l'Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale” {Cairo, 
Li 


29. Afrer A. de Buck, in Srudis Argyptiacs, “’Analccta Orienealis,” XVII, (1958), 48- 
#7. 

30. Radolf Anthes, Dir Felieninschrifien vom Hatnub (Sethe, U Vol. IX 

, 1928]), Graphito 25. Translate by J. pepe Horus 

“(Glückstadr, 1937), p. 75. ere ms naîvely shows the added e which 

Er ares 22 gode ows circle: durs ; che 


3 Hermann, Ronde € ische Srudien," 
MR IR DEEE von . 2 Yo is point of view (see 


8-20). 
32, Schäfer, OLZ, 1929, HT ibid., 1931, pp. 89 Æ, and 697; ASAE, XXVIII 
(1928), 126; ve 1927, pp. 131 #. 

33. The di pdd 


on in art as well as in the texts. se be 
gd in und pres (Borchardt, Sahure, Vol, 11, PI pie y à 
ce erndn of Se 1 $). As 
we may for instance, che of Seti ! in the of Wadi 


Ali (EA IV. 35) mu de ven of Re SALSA ve Desesetl où sc 2€ are con- 
cemed wich che preservation of the king's monuments and insututions by furure generations. 


beredli - 

a sequence of ir, ral emo À Haremhab, a 
mice PEU ha ro Éphees , also à general. Sec also below, p. 117, ‘and chap, 10, 
n. 12. 

34. The translation in Erman-Blackman, Literature, pp. 72 ., should be corrected after 
KR. O. Faulkner ln Studies Presented 10 F. Li. Griffith, pp. 69-73; A. de Back, Mar- 
pere, Vol. 1, 2 (“Mémoires de l'Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale," 1, 846- 
$1), and B. Gunn in /£A, XX VII, 2-6. 


thyself shouldst say eo thy father, the Nile, the father of the gods: "Lex 
place Ssmatur will acx according no all that thon hast said” (trans- 


Speculstrve p- 60). 
38. Te ol. L p. 354. 
v Palanque, } temps pha from 87. À. More, La tnise à mort 
tn le LT 2 Stern, in ZAS, XI (1873), 129 . 
Art er, Er 


pp. #4-N5. 
+2. G. nd Lun Rte Religion 15 D Euvae onû Manifenion (New York, 1938), p. 214, 
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43. Erman-Blackman, Literature, p. 279, Sgiegel , in OLZ, XXX (1927), 73-76, 

points out chat this song was writren down in Year # 0 Ramses IV; but in form and <on- 

tentes it reflects the mood of the accession s0 closely that Adolf Ermen ia his Litratur der 

alten ir 45 an e of an accession hymn. Sec also De Buck in Biblinthera 
ientali: iden), 1 (1944), 67. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 5 


1, Stodied by Gardiner in PS8A, XXXVIII (1916), 43-54, 83-95. We must remember 
char such concepts are not purely descriptive as chey would be with us. Hu, for instance, does 
not mean à command given in an sutharitarive vone of voice but à cœnrnand possessing an 
inherent power which forces obedience. As an cxam of pérsonification we may quote 
Gardiner's explanstion that hu is sometimes called “Hu, the son of the Ka's of Urt-Hige.” 
Now Urr-Hige, “Great in Magi er spraed rep ermax nie 
of Pharaoh. Ka's of Urr-Hige" ane. Laon recu attributes or 


1 
1910) (Her Natives Think [New York, 1926]). nov defined the difference gras 
modern and mythopoeic ts clearly, buc he went too far (see Specularice Thought, chap. 
i). When we speak occasionally of “ reck" or “primirive""—1nstead of myrhopocic— 


$. V. Grônbech in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgesehichte (Tübingen, 
1925), 11, 559 #. See also Fritz Kern, Kingrhip and Lans in the Midile Ages (Oxford, 1939), 
p-14: "The spécial claim vo lordship possessed gnlaryeehionets Enbiantes tr ur 
x OPEN UT inner virtue—a virtuc which could be seen in the beaming eye of a prince 
6. Carl Meinhof, Afrikanische Religionen, p. 62. Hofmayr, in Anthropes (1911), pp. 120 fF,, 
that only che ancestors of the grear chiefs and the king of the Snilluk were rhe objects 

a cult. Sir Henry Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 11, 832, reports the same for the 


asai. 

7. G. Sreindorff, in ZAS, XLVIII, 152-53, and Kees, Tatenglauben, p. 68, have seen 
that the Ka of the king must be distinguished from thar of commoners. 

8. Egypt produces ionally clear evidence of chis belief in che form of letters writren 
I RE perle ac ele à Led 
which che addressee is requested ro assist. In one case à dead mother is asked ro arbitrare be- 
rween her sons, one being aiso dead, che other still alive. In another letter s man is asked 
ro “awake” his ancestors and wich their help co right che affairs of his widow and small son, 
the defenseless victims of some avaricious relatives, These letters are private documents free 
of official doctrine or make-believe. They are the spontancous expressions of poople in 
trouble, They show how the survival of the dead was assumed as a matter of course by rhe 
Egyprian because the dead were involved in that indubitable reality, his own anguish, ex- 

ion, ar resentment. See Gardiner, in Branton, Quu and Badari, 1, 76 #. 

9. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), XXV, 74 and Fig, 18; see J. A. Wilson, 
in /NES, LI (1944), 202, n. 5. 

10, “Je is not dearh but ritual which opens up the way to future life. The mornent when 
the ghost sets out upon its way is not che moment when che body dies, bur that art which it is 
committed 10 the ground with due observances"" (John Layard, “The Journey of the Dead," 
D EE TAUPE Eéanaeu RrEg va De paupie BE VE 
Lula in Melancsia, would also apply ro the ancient Egyptians. They, 100, believed chat those 
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who did not obtain proper ne EE RES met De eue 
demned co à most ditresing form of existence in the Hereafrer. The expression “to be tire,” 

“to be dead," = de ni 0e demie y cc Ir correspands to the "rest- 
À Ka" of Queen Meresankh. 


LE Vo de Léo (AS LIV. ee ne De Es 
PTE SES SEC le de ee “external soul. 
Re ET E  nE 


14. Frankfort, in Archiv für orchung, XI1 (1937-39), 13435. 
15. Just as one may a à cris man ghost the man is dead and exists, 
only as 2 fanerary texts speak sms This has induced 

some vo think of the as a per er hp mo carre = 
manifeste co the living. eng a dranrms dia ronge he Egypian mloply 
= 4 pers nn eee of Eberhard 
"Die beiden nee + 2e Zi VI (1943), 78-91, Eve 
TE Ron mt, was in 

lé, 

Gandiner, /£A. XX XX (939), 157 €, a US 168. 

HA The Ba is discussed belicfs of life afrer death, in 
if ou ocomng An Éxypas Re PRE: Bei RER 
LXXV, 133, and Kees, Le as clécree dur the Be prie 

never mentioned in rombs of This is due ro the absence of pictures 
or descriptions of Hereañees ln dote som Such are not commün in 
private rombs before the Ninereenth Dynasty. In the Old Ki the texts and decorations 
of such tombs provide the apparatus which fulfls he for à desirable life afrer 
death (see also 10, n. 22, and pp. 152-53, 209). Dr. J. A Wilson has poisted out 
to me one mention of the Ba in a tomb of Où Ki : Sethe, Urk., 1:186, 14. 

19. The conversation of che ‘man of life” Blackman, Literature, pp, # 


92), in which a man discourses with his Ba, pvc loraliéte où view, dar he ar, on 
“21 an ro Ha ot tr itis chere that his Ba confronts 


on. This may have roots in that substrarum of African culture which survives today, but 


pe en dd eds The best best suthorities on the Hamites and half-Hanutes write 
about the Shilluk : 7 ei hs Bet ser de ram ‘breath." 


Cu ï re dut adress ad pe der er 


À-ndusrtmroectunfegtepoivel ver RePe ike che commits 


DADNE 259 and 264). herbe, pese ho modos 
which Radis describes be undersrood, in the manner of the Egypran concept, 25 
RDS MR Res 07 M Les Le A7 Ce ES Hone G mu ee 


are not with those of che primitives. 

21. See the seu of Viikeer F. Ou, Dis Mmes er vw den Urformes der 
ne os PP: 

D. and Manif (New York, 1938), p. 296. 

23. Sc in Essence ifestation 1 P 

D ue de Dranntrer Dromache Tu, pp. 61-65. 

35. The lors ge comnos a connesin wi 
from an inscription in the tomb of says of the mas and gra 
his forefarhers arid his Ka’s°° (Sethe, Urk., *189), Dr. Wilson has given me rwo 


stances of che use of this plural: Sethe, Urk., 1: 190, and Firth and Gunn, Tèti Pyremnd Crme- 
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teries, 1, 230: 11, PL 244. To us this particular instance suggesrs personifcation rather than 
abstraction. Bur see below, pp. 74-76. SR: 

26. Erman-Grapow, Wôrierbuch, V, 91-92, ge many examples in which “’Ka,"' and 
especially rhe plural, “Kau," most be translated food." 

27. Sometimes offerings are specifically destined for the Ka of a god. Dr. H. H. Nelson 
has drawn my attention to an interesting scul block of à structure of Harshepaur, It 
was found by M. Chevrier some years ago, wich many of its fellows, buïle into che chird 

lon ar Karnak. The queen is offering food and other gifts ro Amon, who is worshipel un- 

many names in many remples and somehow present in all of them. The text srates that che 
oferings are for “Amon in every place whercin his Ka is" Biblical Archaralogist, VI 
[1944], 49). 

28. J. Spiegel, “Die Grundbedeutung des Starmmes 4er," ZAS, LXXV, 118-19, shows 
thar che original meaning of the term was “reviver of the (dead) body” and that che interpre- 
tation “servanc of the Ka'’ is secondary, thoagh established by the Middle Kingdom. See also 
chap. 11, n. 4, below. 

29. H. H. Nelson, in JINES, I, 131, and Fig. 5. This personification was not unosual. The 
pyramids, for instance, were also personificd (sce C. Wilke, in ZAS, LXX, 56-83). 


33. CE. mulungu, p. 62, above, 

34. Gardiner, Egyption Graremar, p. 172, n. 12. 

35. V, Grüabech, in Chantepie de la Saussaye's Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Tübing- 
en, 1925), IL, 557. 


ie der alten Agypter (Glückstadr, 1939), pp. 60-61. 
i vies, The Rock Tombs of Armarna, 1, 49. Compare also the rext of 
our p, 29. 


38. Cairo, No. 20538. 

39. See also Pyr. 162 and 1357. 

40. Pyr. 815-16. 

A1. Lepsius, Denkmäler, NI, 34b. 

42. À. M. Blackman, in /EA, II, 199-206. 

43. See above, 1, 0. #. 

#4. Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vol. IL, PL 51. The object does not occur in the birth scenes of 
Amenhorep Il at Luxor. Dr. Nelson has been s0 kind as 10 verify this on the spot for me. 
The goddess depicred u À. Gayet, Le temple de Louxor (“Mémoires de la Mission Arché- 
Se ser) ie sesher ire,” Vol, XV (Paris, 1894]), represenrs Selker; and the object on 
ra is che scorpion, not the her vase. Gayer's drawing is incorrect (ibid, PL LXX, Fig. 
199). 

45. C. G. Seligman and M. À. Murray, in Man, 1911, No. 97, 

46. Blackman, in /EA, II, 235 #. For a and inconclusive discussion of the whole 
matter, sce Von Bissing, eee zu Relicfs aus dem Re-Heiligrum des Ra- 
TE 1 (Abh. der Bayer. Akademie, Phil.-hise, Klasse, Vol. XXXIL, No, 1 (München, 1922]), 


47. Von Bissing-Kees, Re-Heiligrin, 11, Blart 16, Stone 39. 

48. Sethe, in Borchardr, Sahure, Il, 76-77. 

DR SEE pates Peur ON EEE CNET rue E the standard of che 
royal placenta appears acrachcd co the fronr of Upwaut's standard in pyramid rexts 4 - 
W. Srevenson Smith, À History of E Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, 
137 and PI. 30, has published exelÿ religa—probably ofthe Third Bynasty-—and has pointel 
oo that the standard of che placenta and the object on the standard of Upwaut are rendered 
identically, the surface being in both cases covered by small incised dors. This is a strong 

in favor of the identification. Agarnst it is che straight cut-off back of the last-named 
object and its name, shedshed, which is of unknown meaning but differs from the word for 
placenta. Neither objection is decisive. Upwaut is called the “Lord af the Shedshed,"" and the 
dead kings are said to go to heaven upon it (Pyr. 539-40, 8004, 10368). We shall see (pp. 
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174 ff.) that che king desirod ro enter the body of the goddeus Nr in order 10 be reborne by 
her, 2er dr reg (Sethe, Kommentar, LIL, Y due de Lie os pr 
buch, , these texts possibl Convey 

A 03 rer nee order cv ri depart Prose pe À 


50. Firth and Quibell, The Step Pyramid, Vol, IL, Pls. 17 and 41. 


E.] 


55, ln the case of the Bagands, not only the king's placenta, but that of every man, 5» con- 
L rent de Le Le Led sl eue De ter es Le 
person, and definite prevüil; for instance, only certain may eat fruit from the tree 
under which a man's is buried (Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part 1, Vol, L, pp, 19-96), 
1f similar uvages in ancient Egypt, we hhould almost certainly not know abour them, 


the evil spiri ï ing ber à substitue for the (ES. Drower, frag, V, 
119 ne Re cher the sewtomn chid's future Arte 2 


ment fiven to See E. S. Hartland's introduction ro the article on “Bixh"" im 
H r —; la of Religion and Ethies, A, 639; Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part 1, Vol. 1, 
PP 56, J. de Morgan, Fsuilles à Dabcheur, PL. XXXIIL, wberc the arms of the Ka sign on the 
ere $ Sraruem und Sraruettem, Vol. 1 (Catalogue général [Cairo, 1911]), 
57. Borcharde, Suhurr, Vol. 11, PL. 46; Jéquier, Pepi Il, Pis. 36, 41, 61. 
58. ZAS, XLVII, 157, Ie is significant that the Ka of the king bears the king's Horus 
RS ARE RE dedpimsr abueid asie 
: A uausus! on royal Ka (kindly broughe 10 my ar- 
PR in à building of a Karok. E. Prime 
cépihe tele V, shows the Ka with hieroglyphs for “life” 
abour the mouth or neck, face, and ithyphallic. The last-menrioned fesrure agrees with 
the view expressed in the quotation from on p. 67 and n. 30, 
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59. Gayer, ep, air,, PL. LXVHL. 
60. Naville, Drir el Bahari, Vol. 1, PI. LIL. Text after Sethe, Urk., IW:227. 
6L. Naville, op. air, Pl. LATI (eranslation revised by J. A. Wilson). The four divinities 
are the cwo tutelary of Upper and Lower \ Le., the vulrure Nekhber and cho 
the Hesac 


cobra Wadjet, and, Re : 
. 62. Gardiner writes, in PSBA, XXXVIII (1916), 83: “In the Graeco-Roman temples the 


idenical with those of che Sun-god whose son and heir Pharsoh was. 
“The of the here described is now : the secks to hon- 
RS a Pr Monty einen Se Le Ales W Shaeuer, Canloque ef Egypcur Rage Papa 
virtues," * ; Ù i | 
prit Pit en er 


fn the British Museum (London, 1938), pp. 60, 69-70, The epithers 
be considered as manifestations of the Ka as viral force. They recur in the Ka or Horus names 
Léa tendre vera of hem can be found in the speech of che birth- 
goddess at Deir el Bahri, dogma of rhe fourtcen Ka's of the king (and of Re, for that 
matter) thus appears as à thcological elaboration of the basic ides of the Ka which we have 
formelated. Dr. Richard A. Parker has informed me that offerings ro Ka’s of Re are depicred 
in the D 

6. Urk. IV :244-45. The cpitbet “st the bead of the living Ka's,” may mean 
“ac che head of all the living," bot also “ar the head of all the preceding kings” (ace Jacob 
sohn, op. cit., p. 54). 

64. For due vraalasios of the midéle part eee De Buck in Studies Prrrond te F. LL Crif- 


fth, p. 58. 
NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 
1. The name is not satisfactorily explained. Various theories are summarized in Von 


ro the god Sed, named on the Palermo (Schäfer, Ein Bruchstück altigyptischer Annalen, 
21} and in che titles of the Ok Kingdom (Murray, Index ef Names end Titles of the OW 
[London, 190%], p. 30). The god's name 19 determined by the Upwaut standard 
complete wich shedshef and mace 4 . If Sod were an ancient form of the god Upwaut, his 


name could i 24 2 feast of the rebirth of kingship, for U 92 
bb) us pb à dire ef Pac 1e Eh muet of de EE ns 


2. The texts (e.g., at Abydos, translated by Morer, Re , p. 256) leave no doubt that 
i els 15 one ben nd g dep 


kingship is at the Sod festival. The calls the king «ipior rme- 
rorraerapids», proves the existence of à traditi the festival with a thirey- 

pose of several kings à 11, Senuvert 1, Tuthmosis 111, Amenhorep 
II, Ramses 11, Rarmses 111) chac ie was normally celebrated for the first time thirty 


Ir seems that , Or, in 4 more way, “a ion”! Navil 
rt qe A roues a 
bration of the Sed festival bur that certain symptoms (the mature of which we cannot guess) 
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in not concerned wich the succession. The depiccon of a Soë fesuval of Ourir ga coffin 
(Ge Mol ZAS XAIX, 71), bad Cm ef no en of details, re- 

to Oxiris as a dead king celebrating a ceremony of kingship in the Herea 
CRE consisred of three scasons of four months each, The first was 
< ro pr gr are ru = d 


Dee 1 59-403; À Sr ar a Hirihe ati Vol CLXI, 1-3 HE Win 

lock in Procerdings of the Sacs, Vol. LXXMII, 1, No, 3 (1940). For 
dhe dace of the Sed (re PÈSENT 

LE la daiquir dal lon that the second court of the temple of 
Méedioet Habu was the “Festival "Sec . “The Mortuary Temple of Ramses 
I" (The Exezcarion of Medinet Habu, Vol, Ii ('OIP" “Vol, LIVT), p. 8, Nelson's re- 
marks in n. 24. Granire obelisks are not known the Old Ki but some kings, eg. 
Neuserre, scem 10 have built or embellished à sun sancruary on the occasion of their 
festivals; and an obelisk of masonry was the main festure of such à sanctuary (see Von Bis- 


ces, é 
5. Basic for our understanding of the Sed festival are che reliefs from the vemple of Neu- 
serre: Re-Heiligrum, Vols. 1 He; (1928), and especially the rext of Herman Kees 
in the last volume. See also V 


spa ge at (Pi 50) propre dy bag he 5 
lus customary garb on that occason, or the Rad, White, or Double Crown. Instesd he wears 
the kike amd headcloch which are his ueual attire. Moreover, the cext mentions his Ka (PL. 50), 
and, since the Sem priest functions in the funerary rites as well 25 at the Sod festival, it would 
ils possible char che reliefs of the anrichambre go rogether with chose of the sanctuaire and 
eg era y y lp lt Su 
Nekhen and Pe. of the king between Nekhber and Anubis above the North 
Door (PL: 54) mupies Dle view, slace Anabis Îs « god of the dent. 

À later and more confused, but series of reliefs is published by Edouard Na- 
ville, The Festioal Hall of Osorkon II ( 1892); che reliefs at Soleb are not fully 
lished. Bur see Breasted in AJSL, Vol. XXV (1908), and Wilson in /40S, LVI (1936), 293- 
96. Many other reliefs refer to the Sod festival in more or less achematic ways (sce also be- 
low, 14, n. 90). The carliest is the macehead of Narmer-Menes (Quibell, Hiershompolis, 
Vol. L, XXV-XXVIB). This macchead shows the three enigmatical curved signs which 


6. À 
den Preussischen Mme À XL ri 221- Pen SEE Are in 
ZAS. LV (1923), 36-34; F, LL G in JEA, V (1918), 61-63; H. Schäfer, m Sitz- 
sngiberichte der Preussischen Abademie der Wissemschaften, Phil.-hist. Klane, 1919, pp. 447- 
84. 


7. Kces, Kulturgechichte, p. 182, cut chat in the Prolemaic it bears the okf 
name of the royal Le geo ren Le 
toilet. Herbert Ricke, dgyptischen Baukunst des alten Reis (Zurich, 1944), 


89-96, has ingeniously mere T ER T of Djouer complex at Sagqara, sccepti 
Fig de as 06 chamber for se Sad fertral. j 
EE A. Wilson, “Ulurminating the Thrones at che Egvptian Jubilee,” /AOS, LVI 

À M. Bleckman, “The Srcs of Nebipmemwonrer” JE4, XXI. 1-9; 
made showers blessings on the obliging priesthou, > 
11, Gardiner, in ZAS, XLVIII (1910), 47 f., an inscription agrecing with a note in the 


NL Ércuges Sets, i-The Srocture of the Baruii Cormandey Man (1946), Na, 6. 

12. See Gardiner, /EA, XXIV, 85-89: “.. . . bearer was the official over che 

ing’s table, who saw to its end ‘wbo cal for the vante of à£ pecste, The title 
4 . Since 


DAS die En chi tous of ue die." me Lure beau du nd 10 the dead, ft is 
clear chat che chief holder of che title . - . - must have been ar che of a large organies- 
sion" Wilson, NES, Vol. 111 (1944), cranslates ‘the Master of che Reversion” and explains: 
“the ‘reversion’ is che flow of by the king's grace, from temples to tombs.” Drioton- 


ji 
ji 
ji 
que 
ru 
jl: 


[LA the î the fields, vyrhat we 
Hi cal the Minis of Agricalrare On che fou of che ile ee Guess EA, XXIV. 
3 


1,65 

14, Von Bissi ces, Re-Hoiligrem, Vol. 11, PL. 6, blocks 13, 14, 

15. Gardiner (/EA, EXXX, 24-30) has recognized chat ry scenes from the funer- 
ary temples of Sabure (Borcharde, Das Re ER re NE EC EEE 
to the Sed fesival. As in the funerary temple of Il (see n. 5 above), the stand before 
their shrines, the "houses of the Sed festival”; they receive offerings amd in re- 
at ife and prosperity" to the king. In the Middle Kingdoen gatewa from Medamud 

RS etre sur les les de Médamout U924: Le emsmes 
phrase dérange dre = Lcd r da de à ul = 
scenes appear on , At their shrines, and in © 
these a ï of the ki pe hpl ar a ville, The Festioal Hall of Orerk- 
ER RE Re lnmiqe ao 
ceremonies which we are ï i of Neuserre. 

16. Von Bissing-Kees, Re-Heiligtum, Vol. I, PL 15, block 229 and p. 34. 

17. 1bd., PL 14, block 246. The sem to go on foot (ibid., Vol. IL, PI, 3}; 
hence rhe figure in the palanquin on the Narmer mace is unlikely to be à ps as New- 

maintains (Smritksomian Report, 1924, p. 447), His references to and races 


run are fanciful. 
unwarranted prominence in the older literature on the Sed festival. The 
evidence is alighr. The queen appears with Osorkon [I in the Twenty-second « Be- 
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ER ES ARR e char joue pi Le da the king hunced 
eg pd op is hippoporamus with a harpoon, See rs 


20. , Vol. II, Pis. 4, 5. 

21, At che southern end of the west side of the Court of Djoser at Saggara there are rwo 
chapels with which one could imagine to lead up co a throne. This arrangement is also 
Frog hot armer macchead. However, chere is also a base in the court with two small 
CT re 
130-535, “Ten, * would be che “ "or robi ber 
dr pen ” 


22. It is understandable that references 10 the Sod festival choose either the dou- 
en ei prdgenirees ts sf Dai Fi 3 ar em mo de 
breviations, the double pavilion vantage o an admirabl desi, 
6e loicsnce for te décuration f larels bare doorways. À5 chis cod th king is shown sil 
ancouhy ethronal vdi the Rad Croun 1 on paie and wa the Wire Croate 
other narrative renderings of che such as we have from the remple of Neu- 
serre, show chat chis is no more than à ive device. 

23. On che “house document," sce Erwin Seidl in The Legacy of Egypt, ed.S. R. K. Glan- 
ville, p. 199 with n. 1: DE Eee b te pue bé been found." and Alex- 
Nouem Rechr C'Agyprologiche Fonchargon *'H10 (Manches: 1939)), pp. 22 Ende des 
pere rt Forschangen,” 10 [München, pd li pie 22f., Lomé 
Although the “will” is not correct in all cases, re- 
pag ot dun bye meaningless “house document.” nya 
ment is clear in the conrext A REC Ets 

24, Kces, Fini fe ri pate DU 16SRS 2 es 

25. Kees, in ZAS, LIL, 68 

26. PME EDS ces seine darscee ile me us the Upper o€ Lover 
Egyptian Mert, and Jéquier, Pepi II, , points out che similariry of her name ro the com- 
mon tion of Egypr, 14 ; Fe beloved : i 
a pair ol Mer Le ar AA AT of “bénéfictaires de la course 


Egypr, 

royale, i s, p- 47, of Mert as a of 
pl dre a qe porpatpen de Roms 5 LR dE de se Res 
to stamp the “dance” rex which she presdes a fertiliry tire. Noe is her citle “muüatress of che 
gold house” an indication that the dance is concemed with an enrichment of the temple 

treasury (Kees, Re-Heiligtum, NI, 7 For one thing, che starues were not only made bor sub- 
miered co che sOpening-a£ehe--Moutt " ritual in the “gold house." Mert is discussod by Kces, 
Opfertemz, pp. 103-9, and Eberhard Orro, rss Jon per 1 (‘Analecta Orienralia," 
Vol. XVII) (Roma, 1938), pp, 25 #, Thorh is with che dance by Den-Wedimu 
(W. B. Emery, The Tomb of emaks lemaka [Cairo, 1938]. p. 64, Fig. 26), 229) Dj À (Firch and Qui- 
bell, The Sup Pyrami, VOLAL PL 16), and Sahure (Borchardr, 1. 25 and p. 104). See 
below, chap. 7, n. 11. 

27. Petrie, Royal Tombs, Vol. 11, PL XV, No. 108, 

28. This is shown in Lepsius, Denkmäler, HI, 36h, and Morer, Royæuté, p. 105, Fig. 21. 
Seligman, Egypt and Negro À ris, pp. 15 fF., ro es ro ee prit 
the ceremony of “’shooung che nations” À per bemel the i 
(Unyoro). On this occasion the king shoots arrows in the directions of the points of the 

compass. Seligman notés that at several places in Africa a rcinvigoration of kingship 1s cele- 
bte, butte dar of the performance dir from those obnerval in Eype in &rery re. 
PPRUERE (Kees, Re-Heiligtum, Vol. 11, PL 23, and Naville, Fertéwal 
Din Comes 3 PI. mr and an original in limestone was found in the coloanade of 
‘8 Complex at See Borchardt, in ASAE, XX VI, 100, and Firth and Quibell, 
Pyramid, Vol, | PL 56. à 
0. Toward the end of the Sed festival references to the Ancestors appear oceasionally. 
ee een, Neuserre is carried by courtiers; but 
leaves the shrine of Serh of Ombos to go to “the Court of the Great Ones” for his sacrifice 
at the Dual Shrines, he is carried by “the Guardians of Nekhen." This, as we shall see, is 
another name for the “Souls of Nekhen,”" who, with the “’Souls of Pe,” stand for the Royal 
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p nes Vo At Karmak, Turhmosis IT is shown carried by the ‘’Souls 
an in the he ui Rene es, Re-Heiligtuwr, Vol. II, Beiblatt A), just as 
Souls of Pe and the Souls of Nekhen'" (Marierre, 
ba at Li P re À Rond P . 247). 
ES pese) réal, stp LD Kces in Nachrichten von der Gesellschaf 
32. 56, n. 2, ces in richten von t 
der Wissenschaften zu Gôttingn, Pitt. Klasse, 1927, pp. 196 ff. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


1. H. H. Nelson at al., Medinet Habu, Vol. IV: Festival Scenes of Ramses LI ("OIP," Vol. 
LI), Pls. 196-217. Ramses II shows fourteen ancestors in ane scene and nine in another; 
Ramses III shows seven, but there is no reason to believe that the statues depicred represent 
anything but à convenient selection. eh ne oc her ie king is carried as 
well. Perhaps this feature is meant as an aoticiparion of the future, since the reliefs are shown 
in the mortuary tem PR 

« Ibid., PI. 203, 1. 

. Occasorally Re rotin ts jal object 
rx So Tichmosie [II buik a shrine at Semnch, = fortress in Nubis, ro Senusert III, 
MAS LES ar sElepend die reslon . Other instances are discussed by Erman in ZAS, 
XXXVI, 114, a by Jacob, Dogmatische Stellung des Kônigs, pp. 40 Æ., 59. These, 
of course, have Lg TE er tsimoe randonnee ivicy. 

= age te 12, No, 3 


, HI, 6. 
À. Aa See dons IN p. 11-13; WU chichte, p. 156, n. 1. 
7. In the annals on the le of Horus" is listed every other year 
duchg ho Pie en Second Dyruies, The words arc determined with a ceremonial boat 


and may indicate a festival, bur Borchardr, Die Annalen und die seitliche Festlegung des Alten 
Rzichs, p. 32, n. 1, ir Kees, i a À Rule 2 ose ag Gesellschaft der Winenschaften zu Gôttingen 
(Güctingen, 1927), p. 206, . p. 46, insist that che sion indicates à 
tax levied ro LE 4 (serve, follow") che Horus king and his court and officials. 

8, Sec above, p. 83, and Pyr. 9214, 1245. 

9. Dr. Secle points out t me that the RS ner es “gods"" where the 
text of rhe Feast of Min of Ramses IIL at Karnak has “standards 

10, The standards shown in the reliefs are discussed by Von Bissing-Kees, Untermch- 

24-59. 
is follows from + material discussed by Kces, Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wine a Gang , 1929), pp. 57-64, as well as from the magnificent 
ns rie Sa Narmer- enes (A. Scharff, Alertümer der Vor- nd 
ere Agyptens ('Mirreilungen aus der ägyptischen Sammlang'’ [Berlin, 1929]), Vol. Il, 
19 

12. Sethe, Sie Texte, p.31. Upwaut has been studied by E. Orro (see “Die beiden 
Länder in der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte,” “Analects Orientalia," XVII 
(1938, 11-16, or There is no justification for seing in che cwo wol£srandards on the Bull 
Palette symbols of the af and Lower Egyptian Upwauts rather than a combination on a 
par with thar « De d'Ales ibis, for example. 

13. The view we reject is held by Kccs (Gôtterglaube, pp. 188-904). Ir is also rejected by 
Serhe (see above, SE 6, n. 32). Some of Scthe’s arguments, however, are not valid—name- 
ly, those based on his unproved assumption that rwo established kingdoms exisred in U 
and Lower Egypt, respectively, before the da s of Menes and that these kingdoms had 
preceded by a unified state are wi ts capital at Heliopolis (see above, chap. 1, n. 6). Kees's fur- 
ther claim that the gods were conceived as “feudal lords”' ( laube, p. 127) is unjustified; 
this is clearly shown by à comparison with rs page (Book 1 below), where che relation 
berween the ciry and the people can righely be described as that berween a lord and his 
rerainers and Étoneeaos that a bond existed between 2 community 
pee and another to define the nature of that bond 

coffin vexts (spells 154-60) and in the Book of the Dead, several groups of “’souls" 
tac of Hermopolis, of the New moon feast, of East and West, and also of Pe, Nekhen, 
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and Heliopolis. These larter show no trace of the meaning with which we are con- 
Éree paré become para anbo jante fe la cry tu Tes 
plural TN de te has been misunderstood, hence the 


ple word 

Dre appear he es an rade ds Cl hs mt II, 17-18; Urge- 
hic PP: EE AR Le de ma D Serie lue y Roms dr doubs de hailigen 
Orre," ZAS, Vols. LVII-LIX. 

15. They are mentioned at Deir el Bahri but also on the Palermo Stone, Rev, 2, No. 2; 
Rev. 4, No. 3; Rev. 5, No. 2. 

16, Kees, Opfertarz, p. 253. 

17. Pyr. 13054, 

18. Pyr. 1262b. 

19. : 1089. 

20, Keces, Opfertars, pp. 68 ff. discu Mariette, Abydes, Vol. 1, PL 29, and Calverley- 
Gardiner, The Temple of King Sethos 1, Vol. IT, PI. 36. 

21. Kees, Gürterglaube, ot mienne 


cestors because one them, then, in à Heliopolitan context 
here hey appear he cacusion fc Soul of eh 1 Dr He erpeta 1e baie on 
his acceptance of Serhe's Be on ap mel nt D 


we have discussed militates against char view, Moreover, Egypt, in con- 
LE CN LOUE, ES me Lac « divise sscably as « ropolar iecieneion. 

22, Pyr. 12944, 201 1d. 

23, Serhe, in Borchardr, Sahure, Il, 103. 

24. Sethe, Untermuekungen, IL, 8, 16, 20. 

25. Pyr, 21084. 
re Often illustrated, e.g., Jean Capart, Les débuts de l'art en Egypte (Brussels, 1904), 


27. Kees, in ZAS, LVII, 120 ff. 
28. Naville, Deir el Buhari, Vol, IL, PL. LX. 


29. Sethe remarked that some à ac El Kab (Nekheb) mentioned officials of the per- 
ur, bur, since Nekhen was si Tr pen sf GC PSS 
conclusion. See Seche, Korrmentar, LV, 189, ad Pyr. 9108 


30. Gardiner, JEA, XXX (1944), 27, n. 3. 

31. Aa AT RE Res. 3, 1. 

32. See already PT em et 1, 2, pars. 19#-99. 

33. Cardin? IEA, FA, XX 41944), 27 has proposed a new translation of itrrty, namely, 
“che Conclave of U (or Lower) re deiries'’! He bases chis on the gathering of 
these gods ar the Sed Sed festival, ro pe ro del gl 
MSaLE? oc Royal Anpesner at tbe Mia fciral, et the Myaeey Piey oÙ che Soccesnioe, and 
in Sie 1262b and similar texts. 

Salrure, 11, 40, 102. 

“. Rte 795 (see below, p. 115). In the remple of Neuserre the “Guardians of Nek- 
hen" carry the Egyptian king in his lirrer, but the onlookers call out, “May the Sous 
of Nekhen give Wa 

36. Nelson et a1., Medinet Habu, Vol. LV, PI. 235, 

37. Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vol. IL, PI. 60. Similar reliefs depicting the accession of 
Ramses 11 are published in JA, Vol. XX (1934), PI. [LLAER 

38. Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vol. II, Pis. 63 (left side) and 64. The relief is damaged where 
the Upper Egyprian shrine was presumably mentioned. 

39. Ibid, Vol. 11, Pi. 51. ui 

40. Ne at Abydos (uce n. 20) and at Karnak: Von Bissing-Kees, Re-Hiligtum, Vol. 


Hi, Beiblatt A. Sec also Sethe in Borchardt, Sxhure, Il, 103. 

#1. So Serhe Kommentar, Il, 293. 

42. H.E. Winlock, Bas-rlefs from the Temple [ Ramess lat Abyder 53. noce) 
evidence that the “souls” were ancient kings, The verb hmts, in one 0! its occurrences, has 


as ts decrmiative à man in the ua aciroe bearing hs breae but mer tbe Red Crown 
a Love Eeyisin Li: Ar Deir el Bahri (Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vol. 111, PL 60) three 
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à 


The of in all liketihood, association of an out- 
FAO ppp eq pr ex, a He ronge a Ji 
the country proof char the gods were truly ire. rt - 
at seal rar Parme because they were y an over th 


4H 


ri 
ê 
sl 
HE 
li 
ji 
En 
+ 


di 
À 5 
£ 


Menes appear as the Royal Ass a Mi false a Ramse Il 

, 2 specific instance, we find King Sebekemsaf in 
Dynasty El at Medamud “in continuation of what had been 
Senusere 111.” Semuserr LIL was not even of the same house ax Sebekemwaf. 
Conrevielle-Girsudet, Fossiles de Ty (1931), "Vouilles de l'insrirur Français 


fEREE 
ÉTÉ 
AE 
3 
# 
Et 


d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire," Vol 

2, Seche, Urk,, 1V:156; Breanred price LAS Il, 140 

RE TE om EP 
+. institution is easily ss à political expodient, it is di 
ficulr ro explain its ical sigmificance. | am not aware of evidence bearing on this mat- 
ter, The accession “Horus in the arms of Osiris” did not apply until the old ki 


y. The prince sometimes 
when he had * tt CURE 
Orientalis," XVII, 55, n 26, rhe new sphinx-stela « IL (4SA 
Vol. XXXVII, Pis, 1, 1 1) Mes) was croumed 09 king as » besotifol youth, 
when he had come of age and when he had 18 years." 

$. Naville, Deir el ri, Vols, LIN, Pla. $6-64. W. F, Edgerton, The T'huitmesid Sue- 
ceuion (“SA NS se shown thar pong on Fred before Hatshepsur as- 
sumed power. was regent uthmonis ncphew and huxband, 
the son of her half. ms, ve Dal made 3 Ê 
ing that a biographical inscription of an ste Le Tuthenosis 1 and 
IT end ts scomtien of Tiabmods IL 25 à child bat recognires only Hatahepæur's de facto 
powers, not the claim of being the legal successor which her relicfs and inacri are in- 
tendéd to demonstrate. Ineni cri caen enr Ancient Records, Vol, 1, pars. 108, 
116, 118, 341) runs: “The king (Ti 1) rested from li v ging Jorh Le hercen: having 
complered his years in gladness of heart. The hawk in the nent (appeared ax) the 
Upper and Lower A-kheper-cn-re (Tuthmous 11). He became ER: re 
Land and Ruler of the Red Land, having taken possession of the Two R 

“He rent ere Heu rm ri mimgled with the godr. pds son CTabinscis 
111) etood in Done Le D'Antne Dies soir een Que dur ati 
one who begat him, His sister, che divine consort Hatshepaut, settlod che (affaira) of che Two 
Lands by reason of her 

e A. de Buck, in Mélenges Marpers, 1, 2, 8647-52. Also Gunn, in /EA, XXVII (1941), 
2F#, 

7. Nelson et al, Medinet Habu, Vol, I C“OIP," Vol. XXII), PI. 152, 1. 553: PL 169, 1 
1191, Dr, Keith C. Secle poines our to me that Iamises 111 erased the cononation date from his 
eshéaer sud replsced ic by « Feat of Viccoey (ibid, Pls. 162, 163, 164). His sccession, 00 
the other was celcbrated all through bus life and even afrer his death in the reign of 
Ramses X € LXXIL, 114). This is easily anderarond: if a choice had 10 be made, the 2c- 
cession was More than the coronarion, since che letter mercly omnpleted che crans- 
fer of power ch ed raken pl place ar the death of the king's predecessor, Under special cir- 
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cumatances the distinction was appa Nr eseeli Dr. Cernÿ has established chat 
Ramses IV was crowned on the day of his rage qqs 
Ramses HIT was murdered (ZAS, 1, 109-18). See n. 15 below. 


n The Coregency of Ramurs I with Seti 1 (Chicago, 1940), 29, Dr. Secle distinguishes 
accession and coroétion in the case of kings who who bad been been coregents; his use of 

8. Scthe, : #95, een pe er De, Grue par be 
90, have recognized the i this passage. 

9- Gardiner, in /EA, XXIV LA 175-76. 

10, One of a rescripr announcing the accession of Tuthmosis 1 has been preserved 
(Erman, in XXIX, 1116-19). 

IL Y P, Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckaning (Lund, 1920), pp. 45-108, 266-77; Wen- 


XXI. 

13. Gardiner, in JEA, 1, 123-24. See also Sethe, Kommentar, IL, 42; Kces, Torenglauben, 
p. 29h. 

14, Pyr. 340b; 346; 3564, b; 3614; 1708e, d. 

15. For che significance of the combination of he annual iris fecirals with the rites of 
the dead king see below, p. 194. Brugsch, Thesaurus, V, 1125, argues that the coronation 
always took place on 1 sale dr pre er At Edfu the first of 
Tybi ia the day of accession and the coronation of the god Horus. We know, however, from 

‘8 inscription, that 1 Thoth was an alrernate possibility. We must assume chat the 
major f date prencrvd in imeriptons were accemon dues, seferin 1 he scual a 
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1. Sec above, pp. 73-74, Cf. Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vols. VI-IIE, Pis. ua Sethe, Urk., 
di Re res Texte, p. #, gd ds . Men 
very great antiquiry, Janker, gs , p- 
See he Sy Ru er lan af de “on où Ki Pharaon PE 
; the rexrs are not a solar bur 

Pa famous AT ren Levi p Lot concept 
ET similar series of reliefs depicted Ramses re accession : HET (1954), 18-19 and 
"3, In Bressted, Ancient Racerdr, Vol. 11, the oracle in described in par. 140; the confronts- 


+, À. Erman, “H an dus Diadem der Pharaonen" (Abhandhungen der Preussischen 
Akademie, Phil.-hise. Ka (1911), No. 1). See above, pp. 67 and 92, for inanimate objects 
with 


6. 
pop atlas ide Neith of Sais alwa s with 


pot “a agioelnse TE 
+ The word nezrrt (‘flame’) her wirh the goddess pra 
poison ls à flame. And the name hangs togethrer RS 


the per-nezer (soc Sethe, real eu 1, 102). 


je L + ape dr mg Sr 
1 of Geb's son Ouris, prb sie rs stated in 3002. 

der Titulatur, pp. 39-41. E Ou, in leon Onemba;” XVI "XVII 
(SAS; 2ù rtf a bas OR PEER de fn evte tale LCA 


Se The Sen eatrente chap. 12, n. 26, and the fact that the various fluids af the body 
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are not always sharply distinguished make ie possible that neshesk, “spittle," might stand for 
Myemen.” The becrle: refers to the sun-god as Khepri (ue p. 148 below). ag 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 10 


1: The last day of Khoïak was lisred as “che Burial of Oniris" ar Busiris and Denderah 
(UEA, 11, 123). Dr. Richard A. Parker has pur at my disposal his translation of a rext from 
Denderah (Marierre, Dendérah, Vol, IV, PI. 27) which shows that the intérment of Ogiris was 
enactod on Khoïak 24-30, with great jubilation in anticipation of his resurrection on the last 
day of the moorh. The preparation of che mummy is described in detail, Finally, “he awakes 
from sleep, and he flies like the bem bird, and he makes his place in the sky as the moon." 
Unfortunarely, purely ritual incerests predominare in chese late rexrs, See chap. 15, n. 49, 
below 


2. Dr. J. A. Wilson points our that Séthe’s “reccived" is 4 restoration and that Hayes, 
Serwerret-ankh, col, 513, has knp, “carnied off” or “’stolen." 

3. Dr. Wilson has also indicaced chat che uncerrainty in Sethe's cdirion about Nut's being 
mentioned fs removed by the text in Jéquier, Le monument funéraire de Pepi 1, Vol. T, Le 
tombeau royal (Caro, 1936), 1. 715 0 Pyr. 1794. 

#. The lirany-like character of chis long cext may explain the incongruence of second 
and third persons here. 

5. Akeru is an earth-god. 

6. Here again the king is identified with Horus and Serh (see above, p. 21). 

?. The “Lake” must have been an ex of water ac Abydos used in connection with 
the Osiris mysteries. The description of Ikhernofrer mentions that the enemies who rebellod 
against the Neshernet-boat of Osiris were defeared (Schäfer, “Die Mysrerien des Osiris in 


in Abydos,"” in Mittrilemgen der ere pt Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXII 


11. In the funerary rirual the scene described in this rext is enacted, the dead man is 
actually welcormed pre called Muu, who represent the inhabitants of che Hereafter, 
See Era Brunner-Traut, Der Tawz im alten Agypren (* Agyprologische Forschungen," No. 6 
[Glücksradr, 1938]), pp. #3, 53-59. The Mou wear sometimes high reed crowns, sometimes 
plants on their heads; some of cher arc connected with Pe. Bur EE the religious im- 
portance of Pe does not mean accepting the imaginary “history” of predynastic times con- 
structed by Sethe (see chap. 1, n. 6, above), although rhis is done by the rwo authors who 
have deale wich the dance of che Muu—Junker, im Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts für 
Agyptische Altertumakunde in Kaïro, UX, 1940, 1-39, and J. Vandier, in Chronique d'Egypte, 


1944, Al ff. 

12. The two aspects of the king's survival after death find a parallel in che ways in which 
he regarded his monuments and institutions. His decisions were spontancous and creative acts, 
motivated by considerations which mere humans could nor comprehend and realizing a divine 
order. Bur he also wished His name—the name of the mortal incarnation of Horus—t0 sur- 
vive by means of monuments, Sce below, p. 268, and chap. #, n. 33. 

13, Kenser is an ancient name for Nubia; originally ir probably designated the weird and 
mysterious catarict region near Assuan, at the limits of Egypt, where the Nile 
breaks through à granite barrier. In this wild region and in che boiling and whirling currents 
among the rocks, the Nile was chought co emerge from the Netherworld. Hence it was a 

ace where the dead underwent panification when entering the Netherworld or Hercafter, 
They were purified “in the warers of Kenser” or “near the held of Kenser."" Re is the “bull of 
Kenset," for the land of the dead may also be projecred inro the skv. For references sce 
Seche, Kommmentar, 1, 317-18, and Sornenauge, p. 15. 
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14. The doctrine of the king’s tion at death sometimes presented diffisulries 
even to the Egyptians—hence a small of pyramid texrs which do not identify the dead 
king wich Osiris. Once can in them, as we have done in the text, by the inabiliry of some 


survivors to think of cheir dead monarch, known hicherto as Horus, as Osiris, and by the de- 
sire ro insure him an individual survival. In che larcer case a distinction berween dead king 
nie big mafia renon, boot ee Te 
ives rise to texts which have been intérpreced as signs of hosrility ro Onris on the part of 

e worshipers of Re. Bur it is cotally misleading co introduce cheorics of conflicting reïigious 
schools, such as a ‘religion of Osiris” and a “religion of Re” (e.g., Breasred, Development of 
Religion and Thought, pp. 14041; Kees, Totenglauben, pp. 90 #., 205 #.). The evidence 
AAA Vue 6e nent Sets es 2e tres Mon Gene Fetes 1e Fe ere Get 
cnrly stressed; it does not annul che evidence of the homogenciry of Egyptian culture at all 

iods ar of its strong continuity. Many of the rexrs adduced ro prove antagonism berween 
the culrs of Re and Osiris can be explained quire well withoor that assumption. For instance, 
if Pyr, 2175 warns the dead king against che roads of che West, another and older version 
(Pyr. 1531-32) wars him against the roads of the East; and both rexts are merely concerned 
that the déad join the cosmic cireuir in the best possible manner. Other alleged instances of 
ancagonism lose their relevancy when considered in context; s0, in Pyr. 145-46 (Breasted, 
op. cit., pp. 13940), which is part of a long mythological act in which dualism plays a pre- 

part, the king appears as Horus-and-Serh Cyr. 14149). Sec also Scthe, Kommentar, 

16-38, 19. 

Pyr. 1236-37 atreas chat che ki in the course of his cosmic circuit enters and leares the 
land of the dead and is mot retained there: “No god can retain him." Pyr. 349-50 conveys the 
same view, Osiris being named as à true king of the dead alongside another necropolis god. 
Here, then, there is an opposition, not berween rheologies or priestly schools, bor berween 
rwo conceptions of che late ruler who appears as che unchanging inrage of che dead king, 
Osiris, or as an individual, recently dead, and tr of as surviving death individually. 
The moment this distinction is fele at ail, Osiris is likely ro appear as ification of 
opt men demi geste nee page res el te (ordi ne re 

[ cad: a whi the (ordinary) " Pyr. 
655b). Dé ne corion déni are thcaghe 5 Le la die danse 6 Oil. Le 
“Ye who are under the direction of Osiris” (Pyr. 12366), buc to the king is said: “Thou art 
not among them" (Pyr. 251, for example). Here, again, the ‘’anragonism" to Osiris is but ap- 
parent and due co the specific context, Other rexts quoted to prove the existence of conflicring 
schools of thought merely stress che dead king's immense power, even over gods (e.g., the 
“Cannibal Text” [Pyr. 393—414]). 

The matter has been further confused by the fact thar scholars have overlooked the signif- 
cance of the circuit which connects Osiris, and not only Re, with che sky (sce below, pp. 
195-97 and p. 210). It is, moreover, erroneous to separate ighe sky from the thought of 


.In 
mysterien nach den Inschriften von Dendera, Edfu und Philae [ Wien, 1910]), lsis and Nephthys 
keep warch wirh Osiris all the night; bur at daybreak he leaves them, for the right is 
the time of che dead. In the coffin texts we read: “Bastet . . . . is there vo guard thec until 
the earth brightens and thou descendest into the Nerherworld" (Lacau, Téxter religieux, No, 
21, quored by Kees, op. SLA EU AID See nes, for the correlation of night and death in 
Rayon re, CE. fanes ansen, Der Begriff des Todes bei den Agyptern (Copenhagen, 
1942). Kees, ep. cit., p. 92, wrongly ranges che night sky aloogside che day sky as the oppo- 
site of che Netherworld and of death. 

These may suffice ro show char one should make a stand against the atomized 
rendering of Egyptian religion which tends to become fashionable as à result of the legirimate 


and very necessary rs ar of special à 
15. &e Ranke, “Das a Figyptehe Sc ngenapiel" in Siaungsberichte der Heïdelberger 
Akadermie der Wisienschaften, Vol. X1; Pieper, in ZAS, LXVI, 16 #. 

16. See Sethe (Kewmmentar, LV, 69), who urges that the grammar of Pyr. 8226 requires our 
interpretation but rejects it as unintelligible. In Pyr. 20624 che “Roads of Heaven ” and the 
“Roads of the Field of Offerings" are also identical. 

17. See p. 117 above, with n. 13, and p. 170 below. Also Pyr, 920, «; 1245, 2. 
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18, Sce pp. 117-18, 121, 154. 

19. See pp, 1192-54 and Pyr. 5424, 2654. 

20. Pyr. 749 srates that che “Reed Field” and the “Field of Offerings” are inhabited by 
the i Srars. Pyr. 100 and d locace the place of the dead, therefore, “on the est 
side of heaven in its northern region.” 

2 so Pyr. 1080. 

Junker, Gizs, 11, 41 Æ., 57-59. The view that at any mme the ancient Egyptians 


Gizs, 1, L 
D en cui e about = proper interment (s0, 
instance, for early penods, Koes, Tocrngleuben, passim er mgens bod et 


3. Le is chéracteristic chat the rendering of these boat joumeys appeart to us to be full of 
ambiguities. We want to decide whether they present rirual or an imagined event in the Here- 
after. The did not need to be unequivocal in distinguishing these, since an imagined 
LR A Foret y the very fact that ir was de- 
ue or oùr dilemma (which is décidedly ours alone), see, for instance, Gardiner and 


a. FU LA. Wikes pole der oo me cobtiees Pos deu dés Gi cle dre. 
8234). 


26. I is curious that the rext ends with an appeal ro Atum, since all that precedes takes 
Arum's intimate relation with the dead king for granted. But this feature recurs often and 


27. Kheper, “vo become," seems the rypical verb for the progress and the changes of the 
sun in its Circuit. 
NOTES TO CHAPTER 11 


1. Published as the second part of Scthe, Drematische Taxte, The roll of papyrus measures 
2.15 by 0.25 meters and is covered with 139 vertical columns of cursive writing. At the foot 
of che columns are aketchy vi showing some action described in the text above. 

2 DDR Au Penn tits à sucber of once la Vie sue of Bee Eu 
after her accession had been assured but before she was crowned. One wonders whether this 
account renders actual events or whether it is a mere interpretation (aimod at strengthening 
her claim of } of visits which were obligatory berween accession and coronation. The 
Middle rulers who were elecred coregenr were exactly in the position described 
D Eiqee. For them, 100, a period of initiation may have sepa- 
rared accession 


ser mA Hier of de Daslol Corveus ét of ing form from content” 
Percy lish Corsnation [Oxford, 1937], pp. 10-11 et passim). 
5. Man, 1935, No, 39: Rd, 1939, No. 2 re 

6. Letopolis is one places where Osiris had been vindicated (Book of the Dead, 
Seche, Urk., V:119). 

7. Pyr, 26larb; 1628e. 
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8. We are rétaining this translation of the dcle sekhen akh (sce Seche, Dramatische Texte, 
pp. 193, 217), though Spiegel. ZAS, LXXV, 18-19, makes it probable thar the original 
meaning was “‘reviver of che ah," to the he Es, This cicle is always eranslared ‘‘rhe 
servant of the ka." Bu he sign read ka was origi RE 
sekhen hem, “reviver of the (dead) body." rerm sekhen meant something more speci 
RE Re, A ref bon a 
Hereafter, possibly by.means of che “embrace” which we discuss below (pp. 133-37), since 
the sign shows rwo curved arms. The official called sekhen akh actually carried the dead king 
in his arms (p. 138). 

9. Sec above, p. 21. Dr. J. A. Wilson points out that this ides fnds support in the abôrevi- 
ation of the cirle Nebuy, “The Two Lords," ro rwo falcon standards, à observed as 
late as the Eighreenth (Sethe, Urk., IV: 138, 3) and even, as Dr. le points out ro 
me, under Ramses 111 (Nelson et a/., Mediner Habu, Vol 1V, PL. 229, 1. 33). These standards 
serve as the dererminative of Nebuy in carlier times, e.g., Pyr. 593, 

10. The text indicates chat à circular object of gold is brought in; but Sethe’s translation 
“ring” is apt to be read as “finger ring," and such rings were not, as far as we know, part of 

ia. (nes 3 Enctra 25 fauve ben ler émeuttel compteur al 436, 
moreover, called for at this poi ee 

11. J- Spiegel, Die E; vom Streite des Horus und Seth, p. 85, has scen that the Eye 


While the various meanings of the Sacred Eye in the and coronation rituals are 

i Sins ion in mythology. On the 
one hand, it is said that the Eye (the sun) is sent out and fetched back by an armbassador of the 
Onuris, or Shu—"afrer ic has thrown down the enenues of his (Shu's) father 


or 

2. So Lohmeyer, “Der Siteungsberichte der Heidelberger Akade- 
mie [1919]). 

13, À, van Gennep, Les rites de (Paris, 1909). 

14. It is, again, an indication of che sans” concrete way of thinking that the well- 
be ha hr i berpaetet on descendants who were actually possessex 
of life (see p, 110). The food-offerings are merely instromental 10 the survival of the dead. 
The essential feature of the funerary culr is the dependence of the dead upon those 


15. Sce Jéquier in in de institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale, XIX (1922), 257- 
60. 


16. Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. 11, par. 401. 
17. The “Tale of the Two Brothers" appears in Erman-Blackman, Literature, pp. 150-61. 


It is used as an example of che disrincrive unagery and ing of Egyptian rheology, not 
without justification, by H. Jacohsohn, rh mr er Kômgs. 
18. In the daily ritual of the when of this same material is given to the 


god, it is said, “One god joins himself to che other." See A. Moret, Le rituel du culte divta jour- 
nalier (Paris, 1902), p. 188, 

19. See R. O. Faulkner in /EA, Vol. XXII, for a late ricual in which these pricsresses play 
a parr. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 12 


L The basic 1 is beautifully illustrared in an example quoted by Van der 
Leeuw, Religion in and Manifestation, p. 37: À West African Negro is on an impor- 
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titre mouhnf parélinalent "mat ae lg Pois 1934), pp. 202-13. 
3 Neuserre, p. 94, Baster appears 23 2 
lioness; in that of Sahure Sshure, Vol. IL, Pis. 35-36), the head is loue, bur the 
titles of the godidess are the same as in the other relief. In late times, when the 2p- 
peurs ss a cat, she often caries à lion mask in one hand. Sethe, Urgeschichte, pp. 19-20, enu- 
D RE Res M à es, ho who became lionesses and were idenriñed 


4. This question has been studied further in my forthcoming Amen Egyprian Religion: 
/n lnrrprassion. le has bern show there choc in che case of Les and the throge, and of coumic 
er ee ee mm et 


5. When Eberhard Oro, Beiträge sur Geschichie der pre 00 (Leipzig, 1938), 
P- $, decrees that no animal cuit can have been introduced after the anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of nn eme eee 


The same postulate Urgeschichte, But this view ignores the 
reality of : ad dr D nn lieues putes 


personi 
embodiment limirs their scope (p. 167 below). They 
de nie atich cher are fek db nb A dc 


le 
ME 
us 


chaprer of my 
6. JNES, 1, 152 #. See above, chap. $, n 27. 
7. Gardiner, in /EA, XXX (1944), 35. 
8, For an excellent study on this subject see A. Bertholer, Gétrrspalrung und Güter- 


Dereini 1935). 
9. Et. U be ea FT E 173 (Pyr. 900w). 

10 Thé eee Hénrich Brugsch and W, De PRES 
Sache and Ke. Kees ” “Grataeuéhes rer À der ägyptischen Religions- 
ar pen ep pr Chminte galets Aires, 1936, pp. 49-61, esvurnes maivcly choc Mis raher 

(ee chap, 1, n, 6, above) LE he “will Lys . ar Denkweise 
eines Ve ls mic ander eter . method, Re 
traine, follows directives first Satis y Mapa, ppbspr te 
11 (193), 183-278, 37-93. But Maspero never lost she 
nt and a common material 
res 


cd Hum pp. 26102) dd Mons ee ça er prend Aa 
Done 


© bus 0 show de Egypien bebefs are les incobeecnt dus is is commonly 
rl Deere Due DE ur 
importance—that the touchstone ficance is changelessness 
Lit & clenrly in the imseri rer nues = erinies Deulo erterel by Amséchotee 11 à in 
Tete es LXVI [1931], 44-45). 
12, Thus forms part af chap. 175 of the Book ofthe Dead (sce Kees, Lesebuch, p. 


22. de € In bp 216, 6, Ke oims our dat Anches (Dur Firmin 
von Harnub [Leipig, ol. fivo No. 26) refers to the primeval snake which sur- 
vives when ev else 18 destroyed at the end of time. 


13, Kees, Gt Foere be, pp, 61 and 335. 
14, The material has been collerced and discussed by Ahmad Mohammed Hadawi, Der 
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Gett Chmum (Glücksradt, 1937). See also Kees, Lesebuck, p. 19, DE Le re for late rheo- 
coanectod with Khnum, Kees, Gôrrerglaibe, pp. 
15. op. cit, p. 32, of the Ninetcenth ! See ibid. pp, RE, for various theo- 
ical speculations which 


found expression in this compound name. We do not exclude their 
bot have merely given the simplest formulation of the ideas which went into the 


16. The preoccupation with survival after death was almost an obsession with the Egyp- 
tians. Coescquently, the figure of Ouris who had inown both life and death prepon- 
derant importance Fr 
une 


ii 
je] 
fl 
pr 
à] 


Qf creation and procreation no less chan that of resurrec- 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 1} 


distinct, 

LE stop nor ge Jose Avec Amen ve made. The 
applies co Sethe, Urgewhicher, pp. 94-95, as well as to Junker, Der schemde und blinde Gott, 
29 #., 39,7 Sethe states that the sun's old noatheological name was Re but that 
pe jan at het see broche doplenr voice radar 
“natürlichen cd : er (op 

ct) makes much of the different rclarions Rem Arun ,Nc de a. mich cu 
however, be more easily explainod as à consequence of the Egyprian sp- 
Fe pu ut Re Lis significant that Al rpg dprand rene pers sg re M 


run Die bildtichen Ausdrüche des Agyptischen (Leiprig, 1924), p. 10. 


À See chap. 3, n, 24. 
$. Kubban Srela, 11. 17-18; Blackman, in /EA, XI, 202, n. 5. 
6. Mariette, Abydr, Vol, 1, PL. 51, 40 f., after De Buck, Oerheuvel 


7. Also “throne of Re’ or “throne of Amon." References in De "Bt, Orrhetvel, p. 
98, 
See Urk., IV: 291, 10. Lee berl ere pr pres A mire ris formula ‘like 
”* is due cither to the tendency of a pige AT one god 15 become 
above, p. 144) or t0 the appropriateness with 2 pd rep nr 
in other contexts. 
9. It in waual 27 qi po fa uen badges 


commen ian belicfs were effecnively claborated. Rcligious phenomens cannot be treated 

as the by-products of in other LÉ it is said that the worship of Re be- 

came prominent in the OM Kingdom because the Fifth dérives! from is, we 
Third names 


Jar Apr Agyptische Alerrumibunde, XV, 6-14). The sun wom and Geb in these re- 
pe cg Remo col rep ee s 
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political development, the accession of the Fifrh Dynasty, cannot be made responsible for the 


solar ARR . le was part of the common heri ein 
tians, a het à Re ET wc Dm duty in the fie 


TA ALT, Me, 1 A Om, im Aliertum, 

LE, Th a pl money parie (ce Sp ht), The 
view chat New » Day is the anmiversary of creation is fairly common. See inck, 
D iah heurgy of che Now Year: “Today is 
‘ ol 


Ve Tuner és are ph rev 


chap, 2). 

17. The Book of A ; sc Rocder, Urkunden zur Religion (Jens, 
1915) p. 108; and H, pow, “Die Wele var 0 c As LXVIL (1930), 
34 


18. This subject is thoroughly investigated by De Buck, Oerhewuel. See also Wensinck, 
“The Ideas of the Western Sernites concerning the Navel of the Earth," in Verhendelingen der 
r Abaderie can Wetemehappen (Amserdam, 1916). 


Memphis was aol “The divine primeval island," Thebes “The island emerging 

boy digue rire sil other ire id one 
ground which out or " 

où “he sea of che Grout Soul (Amos-Re-Arum)” rs on our fender 72-84; | Seche, 

ed: 1172-18). 


Buck, Orrheuel, p. 
2. Frankfors, The Come D Seti 1 at Abydes Cove 1932). 
24. Te bone , y se As the evidence, including the archi- 
rom 


recrural deve 35 the one which starts run the Primeval rhelantr _ L 

thus able to account for both the al: dl vec) core 

mastabas at ) and che cree pyrmmid. This spa va hot fn un pod = 

aware, by W. <span ps 1926), S. ead De Bac, Oevet 

Earlier authors had interprened the pre ie related 00 the sun without the 

true key to the problem; 20 Breasted, Religion and Thought in Ancient | opte 
15, 0 Di Mau het le CL'oBtues à DS des soie er le prie in 


a Man , 1, 624-36, 

25, H. che, “Der hohe Sand in Heliopolis," ZAS, LXXI (1935), 107 #.; De Buck, 
Orrheuvel, pp. 25 ff. 

26. The evidence that the henben stone was viewed as solidified scod of Atum is conclu- 
sive. À bare rext from the Khonsm is uncquivocal, This remple is called Benent; and 
this name ("sced"”} is explained in the following text in the usual Egyptian manner by estab- 

relations through word-play. Ir says abour Amon-Re: “He is the god who (nn) 
a place (bn) in the primeval ocean, when seed (bmm.r) fowed out (bnbn) the first me (ie. 
at creation) . . . . it flowed out (bmbm) under him as is usual, in ita name ‘seed’ (bmm.2)" 
(Scthe, Amun, p. 118). Sd SE ee pe round which arase our of the 


dcean 50 chat we are dez here with a late Thcban D Kren enie 
referred to in our rad el. the Theben vent Uomeiies de 


PE mabers of the Clos bcome  Lsck bull ce £ is another text in which the 

ur ne become a black bull, the females a black cow, far the 

the sun; tthe Primeval Hill is envi when the ourflow of the secd 

apres t Lake of Hermopolis is mentioned (Sethe, Amun, pp. 84-85). For in 
Pinces the Hill of that localiry. 
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Lodel cet ere api rvemaisealatot pese ker mate dorer Loos 
primer ri PAIN EE Se Er 

1. pyramidion on obelisk is called émbnt, stone had 
ed à mp sd a Am aa al en. 10) hence ir is likely char the obelisk belle dé moe 
serve mercly 25 an impressive support for the srylzed besbes none which formed its tip 


bar chat ir was arigmally à 2 phallic symbol at Heliopolis, f $ 8 . the “pillar city.” Pillar and 
eee ren ego Egyptian imagery (see 169 below); and a bull, Mnevis, 
was worshiped at Heliopolis. la a vanant of Pyr. 792 dénenlete “obelisk" stands for 
pillar,” se 1178a, "le is Pepi who belongs to the rwo obelisks chosen by Re and 
the earth," the obelisks carry a bull’s head in cheir name, A bull's head is at- 

LE Ve FE Urces cf dé tyobdie by Osorkon 11 (Naville, The Festival Hall 


29, Sce also Kristensen, De plats um het zonduloed verhaal in het Gilgamesh pes (Mede- 

dedlingen der Koninklijte Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Leterkunde, Vol. V [Am- 

sterdam, 1916}). In the pyramid texts these waters are various! called “The Winding Wa- 

terway," “The Lake of a Thousand Waterbirds,” “The Lake of Rushes'' (the “le” }s then 

the is of Rushes"); "The Lake of the Fox" Pl Lente de 
30, above, pp. 69, 117 121, for purification texts, cosmological Lange 

and Neugcbauer, Carliberg No. 1, chap. A L L 8 (p. 16; cf. pp. 22-23), the sun is 
water. 


ie à À  pengtedns bcperrde-b phftieors 1phaigin XVIL 151 €) is 
denying thar Amon belonged originally ro the 
sr me pe B3É, 36, Seche, Rom” es FA. c£ 174. 


canal Since Na lou he var a dan 1 bu he ua a, she is called 
Re (ibid, p. 83), and ahe is, in fuct, occasionally represented as a 
ns LXXI, 45-47). 
FA der Preusischen Akademie, 1928, p. 4. 
Où Lis ne moon le LEE LXXI, 12 #.; also De Buck, Orrheurel, 
39, and Charles Maystre and Alexandre Piankoff, La lien des por (Mémoires de Msatiour 
Français d'Archéologie Orientale," Vol, LXXIV [Csiro, 1939]). 
37. See above, n. 30. 
38. Breastod, Ancient Records, Monk > = #70. 
39. PURE De ne on te PE ie Ame Eee pe 170! her 
Egypt (Development Religion in Ancient 170 et 
“Der Soanegoer 1 der Burke din Richer MESies 10 pur) Jon 
Altertumekunde in Kaire, VIIL (1939), nr pe 
40. AS nr or ag re ot Vol. Il, par. 523. 
#1, Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol, 11, par. 299 
42. A fine collection of these poems is published by Scharf, Agyptische Sonnenlieder. 
43. Sce Erman-Blackman, Literature, pp. 288-9 
44. Soc above, n. 1, and chap. 12, n. 11. LAN Te ee 
times substantializcd into separate personages, cg. in The Contendings of Horus and Seth. 


45. Afrer Scharf, Sonnenlieder, pp. 56-57, revised by Dr. J. A. Wilson after 
Museum, sc Texts from Egyptan Scler, exc, Parc VII, PI. XXI, and p. 24. 
46. Schäfer, in ZAS, LXXI, RoReE dre rer 


der Sonne” (Sizsemgiherichte der 1928)), 
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Jaarbericht No. 5: Ex Oriente Lux (Leiden, 1938), pp. 305 #. W. B. Kristensen, in Jasrbericht 
No. 2: Ex Oriemte Lux, pp. xv #. RES that Eaur and West, as places 
of transition between and day, can be treated as ioterchangeable and thus give rise 10 a 
which, in tes turn, underlics the controversy berween Seche and 
47. Pyr. 703-5, 1686-88. 


4. Re nhr 490-901, 922, 954-55. Serhe, Kommentar, A1, 3487-88, lists à number of 
places acts 25 court ofBcual of Re. 

fr ar ame 11, 124, The four goddesses are Isis, Nephthys. Neith, and Selket, 
who are in charge of the canopic jars inclose the inrestines of the dead. 

50. îs brillsastiy studied by Sethe, Awmwn, Ir would scem chat the uni- 
veraal devotion commandad by Amoo-Re was due not to the of Thebes but 
rdc" significance the combination of the features of Re and 

#1. Abid., p. 73, with reference 10 Pyr. 1540. 

52. Ibid., p. 78 

#3. Ibid, p. 92. 

, , in ZAS, XLII, 34. 

55. Ibid. p. 33. 

56. Arrun, RER ES RERES PE PER PRES PRUIRRS EE Ph 1e 
Egyptians led Zeus ( ET roc 

Gumn, ia /EA, HI, 81 

58. Sethe, Arr, pp. 97-98. 


Me ne Paology cit vor ù profond a te cu 
: it is less 


which the Memphite di moe Rod outside the circle of Ptah's 
devotccs, for it ran counter to Egyptian belief chat the sun was the primary 
source of creative energy. The universalism of the New on the , did affect 


religion profoundly: for mcceded by tx combination of Re and Amon, in giving 
à sigrificance 10 beliefs. 

do not hokl that similar universalistic belicfs coul be found before Pharsonic times. 

fe 2 a orgue of a Theology 3 manifestation io the 

i found political expression in the 

the country under Menes. ni mn mie, that in prodynastic times the 

aneniey of vue vus comprend be rompu of dames sun of 

divine powers. 
NOTES TO CHAPTER 14 


Rams and #heep sometimes take the place of bulle and cows, eg,, Pyr. 2526, « (see 


n. 40). 
Stela of Piankhi, IL, 158-59; Breasted, Ancient Recordr, Vol, LV, par. 883. 
“The Teaching of Merikare"” (sec Erman-Blackman, Literature, p. 83). So also in the 
Agnes O Re wo are n Karma ho was when all men are 
ssleep and secks what is beneficial for his care, Amon . . .. Arum, Harakhte; ‘Praise unto 
thee=-30 they al ay Honor une hce, since chou wearieu chynef for our make” (ces, 
Leschuch, p. $ [No. 11]). See also ZAS, LXIV (1929), 89-90 

4. See above, chap. 1, n. 4. 

+ This enormous increase In possibiliries of explanation is the main value of à 


jh 


; 
anthropological material. es dang,x lies an the temptanion to farce analogres and to forget that 
cach culture is an whole 20 dt, conerary to Engnell, Hocart, Wainwrighr, Wide- 
gren, and others, à “divine king” or 3 “sky-god" means totally different things in different 
cukures, The of Lee pe gg rare dd pdese-L is well demonstrated 
in Ruth Benedict's of Culture (Boston, 1934) with che motte “In the God 


ve to a cup of chay, and from this they drank their life” (a R 

PRE EL De Mn DEel de due ci memnymes tes Pr mfsng cie conpatene 
1 modern represenring the substratum of psg de maerer part n. 
+, above), rond sue gore pad donner data to fill the 
papa in che evidence from ancient Egype bar thar our interpretation of the larrer is self-con- 
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tained and only receives relief through the analogies provided by surviving Harnires and half. 
Hamnites. 

6. For 2 ve study se M. J. Herskovits, “The Cattle in East 
Africa," DT Atpe, XXVIIL (new ser., 1926), 2310-72, Fear" 494-328, 
61364. 

7. Hambly, or a Anthropology, 1, 349 rer Legs Sd r-0Ù 


cconomical cartle in East Africa is in Man (1946), 
NS Re the s'assure but that 
Fe and actual power derive from the ownership of cattle alone. 


rl Meinhof, Die Reli der Afrikaner in ibrem vrrit dem Wirtchaftr- 

ben (Oslo, 1926), 75. iris ve ET ds 

Sayce, Prime Ar ad Craft (Cambridge, 193), p.27 € Sommes chere 

ar dns gen 5 LL recent devclogenent (nee 
ann ar pd rar Londr 1902], LI, 296-297). 

Mir ) bi Le suites de ershe D spl ac7 ua tape 

sue 3, 2 2s con- 

ere ME Re rennes 

dico sut: ésres mn its bodies, animals and ‘Kraftstoff" "—+hen an- 

Cet Bye less ed dun he modem prime Ann cures 1 du as vel as 


other s, for both groups of problems play equal 3n its mythology. 
1. Le D = 


14, Tbid., p. 3 are 
15. Schin n, Ras no Ar Les rie 172. PTE ai vale of cons Ée due 
RER and C, , Séligman, Pagan of the Nilotie Sudan, p. 244; for the Nuer, 
ibid, p, 320. 
Dane RE 
17. [1728 PES El or 
QUE over 


nan in Sad Prend à F. LA. Grifiik p.01. 
1 Jbie pe 462. 
wo instances occur in Middle Kingdom rombs: P. Newborry, Beni Hasan, Vol. 1, 
pi KUL mi A M Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Mrir, Vol. 1, PI. XI, 
21. er ce PE gage er Dosage vue qu Tone qe 
between i 1 


Negro hesds the hors, while the tips of the latter are oquipped model ë 
the effect is char of che dooors’ acclaiming the king to whom eribure 18 
DRE SERRES D Guess PER Ie AURAS AS 1926), 
PL, 30, show the same embellishments, le was an of che saine spirit which induced 
ironie Led gl noter pee meiqes ss ein god, no mere in bulk, but 
in elaboratc vases with cen of trees and animals. See Schäfer, Prunk- 
mit verzierungen," in Sethe, À ; 


ioterpretatioo which 
we have given is indicated (see also above, chap. 4, n. 20). Seligman that the cus- 
lee 2h ol phrpralq rep plu tagheese y el peut iwen 1 it 


Fe  TUS Nate le Brmrv JE, Junker's C Fier 
DRE ere Dig History," /EA, A Vi non 12 [1921], Te 32) char no Negroes lived 
nor Egype in the OÙ Kinge . In Racer of Africa (rev. ed.), pp. $4 #., he disproves Junker's 
theory; but che presence he Nogroes is in any cac irrelevant if the existence of a Hamitic 
substratum of civilization rc For ic is then highly probable chat ie is the 
Hamitic, and not the N strain in the ilotes which is responsible for the custom which 
they ahare with the of che Old Kingdom. But Seligmian has 

done ten between ancient and modern Africa are due ro influ- 
ences EManaUINng CU nl es rc RE ES Ge ES 
end Nogre Afne Africa rot P- 14). recognizes the substrarum (i 


pp. 55270 70), tel in fact, has become tangible largely as a À api plan 
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25. G. Brunton and G, DR EEE ER EP 
D DR POS ET Re re 
scribed by G. W. Murray in /EA, XII (1926), 248-49 

24. Scene 19. Sce above, p. 129. Just as many refuse ro kill carte for mear, 
»0 they often Foch women ro care for the racred snimals, AREAS 
ep 22 ot gramme manie Prog op. cit pp. 812 F.). 
On the sacred character of milk see, nt RER ed.), pp. 107, 161, 
213, Dr de ares L (1913), 654. 

Sethe, sur älteten Gewhichte À! , pp. 75-79. Lo ee er 
ee are already known in e Second Dynasty, 
while che biennial census 15 not known ontil the Fifth Dynasty. In any case, this is no reason 
why the census should not be considered ro go back ro more ancient times (see Ed. Meyer, 
gr Lars 186, n. 2. 

Le ne cote otre Es ct 
F4 gg a wife or a lover, to name an animal after this person" (E. W. Smich and 
4 Dale, The Jla-speuking Peoples of Northern Rhoderia [London, 1920], p. 127). 

7. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 457, No. 45. See che illustration of che organ in Kemi, Vol. 
ll (1529). PL II, and Journal ef Experimental Zoelogy, XXVII (1917), 423. For a Mesopo- 
ramian PEN III (1944), 198 f, 

24. Grapow, bildliche Aurdräcke des Agyptischen, pp. 80-81. 

29. Seligrman, Races 0) Africa, 160-461. 
Se Manet 1900 +5 


nn Ne eu Aie pe 6, Oece; on tbe main M. M La collection 

ere ere Carlsberg, PI. 103, No. 706, Seth not only is called “Bull of 
" but is  déphcod wich bail boul Elo stands the grow ofthé mu-bout, 5e 

winged, and artacks Re's enemy Apophis with a spear. The stela appears to belong co the 

inetcenth Dynasty. 

32. Pyr. 444b. 

33. Pyr. 92$e. 

34 R, Thurowald, Die mensehliche Gesellschaft, 1, 232. 

35, M. Fortes and E. E. Evans Pritchard, African Political Systems (Oxford, 1940), pp 
136, 157. 

36. See Eberhard Orto, eur Grschichte der Stierkulte in À (Lei 1938). 
This is a careful work, see gurs droikequrermie entrent! are su Jiécet se à 


of 

SE Era da Siogshericr der Peuishee Aldemi (Berlin, 1916), p. 1149. 

38. See P. W. , “Religion der Shilluk," RER p- 123, We follow 
this descriprion. See also Seli Pagen Tribe of the Niletie , p. 6 


42. A. Scharff, Agyprische Sonnenlieder, (Berlin, 1922), pp. 80-87. 
FR ee 317. Sd owever, sGcegts 0x sileguciest interncetsiion which 


De Ant, B4. 

“ RA cle chat the f 

46. Ir is possib ram is an equivalent for the bull un the portrayal of the sun on his 
nightly journey. In the “Book of Gates’ in 1 te Na 
instance, che sun is depicred as à ram or à ram-headed man. The image was 
to suggest the virility which enabled him to leave che ras ty ose 
mother-goddess; A PAU Sert D 2 sur land vo eNeg Hearts 
West. Schäfer, ZAS, LXXI, 16, explain chi as sn ancien Of Mirail form. Kees, 
ÉaritoresTA 81, got at ram ban à symbol af he sun-god de Fi ae 

Period, perhaps at Heraklcopolis, wbere the ram Harsaphes was worshi This is 

D UE LL Ge SE Sn ie ent eue meme nn ad où Were more 
or less equivalent persouifications of virile gods from very early times, as ove would expecr. 
À ram crowned with a sun disk appears in rock engravings in the Sahara Atlas (Frobenius 
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Hadschra Maktuba, Pls. 37, 38, 93, 94, 108; Frobenius, K 
Pme Their date is ancerrain. Sce F. R. Wulsin, The 
Africa (“Papers of the Pesbody Museum," Vol, XIX, No. 1 [Csm- 
1924]), pp. 16-23. 


in the periode had artificial genicals molded co their corpses (nee G. Elliot Smith, 
ion Muvremies, p. 74; W. M. de ccm cal A mur Firth and J. E. 
LCI The Sep FVremid, 1, 102, No, 7), would this identification. Either the sculp- 
ER pe inguish Y between os and bell or che phelles 
i icted Lo rob the ani fi danger characer in accordance ich mia 


murilarions which throughout these modifications de 
ï 5 age tp“ reg ®ZAS, LI [1901 1-4). Le Sa. Kommemtr, 1, 218, 


another text is quoted in which the sense requires “bull,” not “ox.” 
$1. In another text, where the same situation is depicted Bye 547), Re is explicirly called 
“ball” or “ox.” See also Pyr. 201. 
s2. : Bee ee ik À, Wilson. 


grd, seneetert cit Jp ARE 

D SR EN E RS Ree PA, for the funerary vemple's ap- 
pearing as the king's mother. 

57. C. G. Jung, Wandiungen und Symbole der Libide (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 200, 209. 

56. Naville, The Eleventh Dymuty Temple at Deir el Bahari, Vol. 1, Pis. XXIX-XXXI. 

59. W. Wreszinaki, "Der Go Wb," OLZ, 1932, pp. 521-23; Blackman, op. cit., 11, 
25. 

éL. See a ap TOR F ra Une 

él sbove, 145 178. For 14, 27, #7), 
ER replies Loi Deegrlemns. D But in this, as in most of his élamtions. ” be 

os used ar al. WA al he Se ete de rares 


a aky-goddes and dus ge was eat wi Nur (Bu p 29. ei worth remembeing 
Egypi , , argucs in 
mach the same way as Scthe. As to the relation berween mother De end créa le Le 28 
SET sapeueel be de ts ci pie ne Lab ps. El e eerirrer Mel 
Gi pen aa rond by becs af re (arte, Dh OL PL 


62. See below, pp, 283 #. Cf, e.g., JEA, IN, 86, for à text referring ro the Goddess of 
Laly of Mercy dy aarag ce her devotce. 
63. See above, p. 42; cf. Hugo Müller, Dir formale Entwicklung der Titularur der ägyp- 
tischen Kémige, pp. 71-72. 
À Con lon. Pi. LXVI, Fig. 192; Eslirises . cit, Vol. 1, PL, LIL, Hathor is 
either as a cow or as 2 woman with cow’s horns. er me ré d armer 
Le a vf Pnglque aan pr po columns 
she is shown full face without horns but with cow's ears. 
65, ASAE, XXVI (1926), 177-84, 
66. G. A. Reianer, Myorrimur (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 109-10, 
67. Gardiner, “Noces on the Scory of Sinuhe,” Recueil de neveux, XXXIV, 72 #. 
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68. ee ELU (1907), Pis. I, NH, 
pr-2f. menat is also shown very clearly in the relief of ’s pylon, ibid., Fig. 3, 
or in Keith C. Secle, The of Ramses [roith Seti land the Date of the Great Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak (Chicago, 1940), Ce 

69. Kees, , p. 37, blandly states char Hathor was originally a female falcon. 
He finds no bercer auchoricy for this claim than the name of the ciry Atarbechis menrioned by 
Herodomus (ii. 41), bur noce chat Herodotus describes rhis city as a center of cattle worship. 
Me have shown that in ancienr Egypt the thought of motherhood gave rise to the image af the 
cow 25 a matter of course, and rhe combination of falcon and catrle images will be seen 10 oc- 
cur already in the First D Re rationalism 
D50h Pas Loc bad by Égypran gi RE - Comparethe combina- 
tion of rhe cow and vulrire images in the goddess Nekhbet (p. 174 below). 

70. See Oro, op. «ir., pp. #1, 47, 49, where the explanation is in “Ku 

ie." Monthu x 23 à bull in Medamud, and the king is called “Bull of Monchu'” 
ul Tüuthmosis IL (Gbid., pp. 45-47). 

71. After Bressted, Ancient Records, Vol. HI, par. 272. Notice how in one sentence Ram- 
ses Il himself in three Logos rer iremds 
nation of the sun-god, He is on the throne as Aturn, the as rhe creator, who was also 
the first king of the universe so chat the chrone, as the seat of power, may be said to have been 
essentially Atum's. Finally, the king qualifies himself as the successor of his father by re- 
ferring ro his enthronement; he calls himself Horus the son of Lsis (the throne), There is no 
question of a thoughtless piling-up of cpichets, which is all that modern incerpreters often 
see in these texts. 

72, Borchardt, Sahure, Vol. 11, PI. 18 and p.93; } se gl PL 32. : € 

73. Pyr. 15663; in Pyr. 389 Serhe’s ini Ù i association af rhe images a 
5 pds rs but che HN TE Rs on this point. mi 

T4. Pyr. 2004. A similar coalescence of the images of cow and woman occurs with Nut, 
mother of che sun (see above, p. 169). 

75. Pyr. 1#16e has “Nur”' imstead of “heaven.” 

76. In learned vexes Nur stands, not for the whole sky, but approximately for the zodi- 
acal bel. Beyaod ber is limirless and chaotic darkness ‘‘darker than the darkness of the 
Netherworld"}, These are ancreated regions unknown ro sun and gods and spirits (Lange 
and Neugebauer, Papyrus Carliberg No. 1, pp. 16, 26, 28, 66). When Nut is taken in this re- 
étricted sense her relation with che solar circuit is, of course, even closer. When Junker, Der 
sehende und blinde Gott, p. 38, declares char his hypothetical “’Allherr" rules che realms of 
outer darkness as well as the existing universe, he follows an entirely un-Egyptian line of 
thoughe. The fact that the sun, che Creator, is said explicitly not co know those regions indi- 
cates that they stand for che uncreated, for nothingness, a notion too abstract to be rendered 
RU TRS A AE NS 27 MONS nex En PNG à Er CRT eme To me 
it scems remarkable how well Popyrus Carlsberg No. 1 conveys the notion of nonexistence. 

77. ü. 1209-32. Here, as elsewhere, the question whether the story is true is less important 
than the fic that it could be cold and believed, for chis shows that ir must have contained fa- 
riliar, or at least acceptable, motifs. * 

78, 5. 85. Plutarch (De Jside et Oriride 39, 52) mentions a fgure of à cow in connection 
with Osiris riruals, but we cannot be sure of its significance; it may have been simply a sym- 
bol of Isis and not an image of a “morher” wichin whom the dead god was inclosed ta be re- 


born, 

79, So.W. B. Kristensen, in Madedeclingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenichappen, 
Ajd. Lerterkunde, Vol. V, Part Il (Amsterdam, 1916). A. Rusch has colcered and discussed 
these vexts in Die Enrwicklumg der Hinemelsgôtin Nut cu mer Totengottheit (Mitteilungen der 
Virradetieh: Apr print Gesellschaft, Vol. XXVWI [1922]). The book is somewhar marred 
by Rusch’s belicf that the culte of Osiris arose in che later part of the Old Ki . 

80. “The Great One” alludes ro Osiris; bar it is, ar the same rime, involved in à word- 
play. In the related vext, Pyr. 638 (sce p. 183), we read: “She protects (4ww:) thee from all 
Ein her name [she of] the Grear Sieve (hrm.r)."" Seche suggests (Kemmenter, 11, 186) 
thar this refers to heaven as à sieve through the holes of which the stars à . This is a 
mcré fantasy; and ir scems more à iate, since the goddess Nur is involved as thé mother, 
to recall that nowadays the women in Eey pt lean on a great round sicve when bearing down 
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ia labor and char such a circular sieve may be in the birth scencs 
Han, The Falhin Per 
king, woold be nsrural. Against Junker, 
CREER CN EE 1€ must be said 
thar Nur is never the 


hile me pur de 
Arum or Nur. “The Grear One Lt te Fi Ou fes Che 
glaube, p. 172 with n. 4). ex osbétgherte les sea -Dond-plieréa ae cr pe 
rites of te ha Fhéerel Ganiete rec renderi 
ln our ation text we ve s in 
ta the Dead, p. 112, except for the has 4 “lente Fm 
111, 185) char “the proteatress of our art prete À heures vor 
>— See above, Les phare à Here 
si. 14 5, n. 49, again there is complete agreement 
ss and material. C. G. es care ge À 
ago thar che motif of incest, pbm y na 
2 2 deb regorge old often done by che Freudian school) bur serves 
ch nage fe des mary cit, pp. 216, 141, 349, 392-953). 
82. Sethe, 
83. Sethe, in LXIV, 6-9; Balcz, ZAS, LXXV, 75, 12-38; Junker, Vorbericht 
Giss, 1924, Pi. 4 4 (Anseiger Wiener re Wi ten (1927). 
84. Schäfer in Sradies Presented 10 F. LI G 429 4. His view is now confirmed 
two ivones of the First found in a [See Zaki Yasef Sand, in ASA 


XLI (1942), 407 and PI. 2 connection Bumirus 
RÉ ue p- 156, 


cene, 2 barge chapel are s0 vi . ° — 128). 


curs. On the other hand, we are unable to treat as derivanive the coherent ritual involving the 


dead Hathor, and the erectian of che [ illar. The fact that the 

may loied in Le (Sethe, Drames Poe, p- 156) harvenhgher es ehue the 

Tee the ansociation of Oniris with the Djed column—is an original feature of the 
inite monarchy. 


8$. Sethe, 33. The substitution of Re for Osiris or Horus necd not 
ete occupy 
us here. 

86. Above, p. 171. 14#.; Erman, Raligion, p, 31. It is even 
prb ar con 2e Erolains MLD die von b of Our ae A bn à called er em 
(Us ee be pen root an 

in ZAS Goo 187. 107-411, has shown. Ir may ao be due no the emergence of the tree 
from ch care or sat, Ses , for a parallel, Seligman, Pagan Tribi 


#7. The Greek text makes an erica pes bpmpine) pi eme E ra 
zAS. XLV (190%), 12; XLVII Q919,7 71-72. 
. Gressmann, Tbd und Auferstehung des Oniris, p. 9; Frazcr, The Golden Bough, Part 
IV, Vol. I, pp. 108, 
89. Manierre, Dendérak, Vol. IV, PL 66. 
90. Uneil the war the scenes Re pla are er dm 
ical sketches in Brugsch, V, 1190 not 
respire lets Ahmed Fakhry in ASAE, XLII (1943), 49-508 Kha Kharu- 
Pong cn of the bite at Er é and in this capacity 
he assisred ar che Sed festival and the raising of the Djed pillur which preceded ir. 
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91. Ares stands far Anhur (Onuris) (see Leiden Papyrus U, re-edied by U. Wilcken 
in Mélanges Nicole (Geneve, 1905], 582, IL, 11, 14-16, cranslared by G. Maspero, Les contes 
Leprerie ancienne [4ch cd.], pp. 306-10); and Onuris, the god of the province of 

isa Horus 


form a : gr in his sEgreniee aspect, _ Junker, Onurislegende. 
Magische ; arris, p. 6 


Horus? explanations are possible, The exclamarion may refer ro che living Pharaob, 
for Horus the king may be the leader of Osiris” partisans, as Upwaut was in the Great Pro- 
cession of Osiris at Abydos (see below, p. 203). Or perhaps we wrongly connect the mock 
bartle with the erection of the Djed pillar; the relief also depicts the “Circuit of the Walls"' 


luk in 1944 (Man [1944}, No. 117, and more fully in a forthcoming number of Sudan 
Notes and Records), he noticed more than one quasi-conflice berween the king-clect and N 
LL a taherpasderlig sn fab open (see below, p. 199). Im- 
Shilluk, ass from the north Gr Nyakang's army, while southemers focked to the 
o 


tured by Nyakung and carried off to his shrine ar Fashodg." In the shrinethe coronarion took 
place. This mock barrle is à rite de panssge in which awe for the divine anricipates and over- 
comes ition ro che desired incarnation of Nyakang in the king by a ceremony in which 


ro che god. 
So the fight need nor have taken place while che king was erecring the Djed pillar; che 
ofrhe cwo scenes side by sidé an che wall does not or lé ae per- 
DS LME Ale mymee Lo, (De me E Ge the “‘fnding” or resurrec- 
tion of the god (sce below, p. 203). Another apparent diffculry is thar che Osiris myth leaves 
no room for a union berween Osiris and Nur, or Horus and Hathor. But, chen, the mych ig- 
nores the mother-image alrogether and is concerned with the relation becween Osiris and 
Isis; chis may be due ro che late vradition which preserved che myrh for us, since che pyramid 
LEXCA are very insistent u rene der ele lie, oh mont Der 
ié do, i 


the inidanive 


94. Helmurh , Die dogmat Stellung des Kônigs 2 der te der alten 
(Glückstadt, 1939), The author has given a summary of his view : “Einige Merk- 
igkeiren der altagyprischen Theologie und ihre Auswirkungen,"" m Shadie rareriali di 


storis delle religiom, (1940), 83-97. 


Geb, and Tefnot (Naville and Griffith, The Mound of the Jess and the Cuy of Oniar (London, 
1890), pp. 71-73, Pls. 24-25) chat che union of a god (in chis case Geb}) wich his mother was 
pe of tbe renewal of divine rule, even though in this story, as in “The Contendings of 
dore ddr out subject is obscured by being presented in rhe guise of a folk 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 1$ 
1. À. Dicterich, Mutter Erde (24 od.; Leipzig, 1913); G. van der Lesuw, Religion in Es- 
sence and Manifestation, pp. 91-100; and below, chap. 20. 
2. This (for E uousual) conception can best be understood 45 a result of rwo causes. 
In the first place, seems to have been che geniur deci who became a main god when Menes 
founded che new capital for unived Egypt but who retained his chthoric character. In the 
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second the House of Menes traditionally the of the earth in the 
fom D pee ne raqaembeepelonerchotree Le sun cult which stressed 
D NE à EU Es mn def Ales met LES Fra 
See below, pp. 201-3, for che influence of Abydene 

3. See E, XXV, 34-35. In che" Horus and Sa “Gant Pare 


Ifu, 131) nd F and Hood referring 10 Prah as Creator 
Re TE Gi Pit, RE a code derange séries 
order)" chap, +, Maj Sandimann Holmberg has discussed many texts 
which Prah the Creator of Loi x 


ARE 2 
7. The relari of Ours with Nur and Geb usually remains unexplained and is, in 
fact, inesplicable on the current assumption that the Ennead represents à mediey of gods 


SR RE A ces Ge FREE seen is pret 
8 Fe Pyr. 466b. 
9. Breastal, Ancient Revrds Vol. 11, par. 70. RE * 
10, So Scthe, Urgeschichre, p. 99; Gütterglaube, 148 #, “En- 
nead” came 10 stand for 2 : star lnsenctiee of ha mambers, instance, à 
fifroen members; an Abydene ane, eleven (see Kees, op. sit, 
150-41). The Enncad was the of chese ocher and sold 


11. Serhe, U p.79 eq the une of sis ma int a 

1 ar continuously and (by implication) loving- 

ly," à term Fe Um our ‘apple of the eye.” Dr. J. À. Wilson objects co chis inrer- 
pretation on the grounds thar Egyprian avdir, Île Assyrian mliru; Aramaic ausri: Coptic 
dire, duiri, dier; Greek “Ooupes and the writings À <= and © | %x agree in showing an ini- 
ppp er fr mn te «à place, chrone" (lai; Assyrian els; Aramaïc ani; 


à the 
far fond moe en of ther member” (FSHA, XXXIV (1012), 261, n. 14}, in 
RE pre PE name meane “seat of che eye," ie mecd no have been 2 
term of 
12, Dh Li aan lcioiol is des au of de matos (Las, Cherplne. p- 237); and 

this proves yet that he was considered not ro be essentially evil but rather ro personify 
the clement of acrife and conflice which in discernible in che universe, Once che sun's enemy 
ac op eds an pesanteur re oo balai fes An For 


Seth as in opposition t0 Horus see Pyr. 14344 pren Rad. ; ovine 
coffin texts ace Kecs, 7 «y 320; and for ather identificarions with pe 
cena see Kees's aricle + Wicwoa, cols. 1909-10, In che 


à 1, Sec lésds che Royal Anceseort, che Souls of Nckhen (Jéquier, Pepi U, un 
7 He in sonetitnes called “che tenth god" NE Escale rarre 101). Bur if Serhe 


says that Horus is excluded as tive of the because four of the 
mé represent {ap hel che pouery: as it fell ects born (ibid. rh 
one must that 


last formula mighe apply to Osiris, bur certainly not to nr a 


De ae re LS ou 
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Thorh cure che evil of death which adheres ro the king. Sethe, Kommentar, I, 166, inter- 


prers che “giving of the head”’ ro mean rhat Geb leaves Osiris free vo pass from the earth to 
D RYU TEE tien exe in de id rexts, but in che form of a conversation or agree- 
retient Re 115. 

15. On Ernurer (Renenurer) sce Kces, Gôrrerglaube, pp. 56-57. 

l6. Chester Beatty No. L: Description of an Hieratic Papyrus, ete. by Alan H. Gardi- 
ner 1931), 14, 11-12, pp. 24-25, iner refers 10 coffin rexes and spells from the 
Book of the Dead, where Osiris 18 identified with the corn-god Nepri. 

17. À. M. Blackman, in Srwdia À iaës, Analecta Orientalia,"" XVII (1938), p. 2. 

18. L. Rosellini, Zemonwmenti dell Egitte # della Nubia, Vol. LL: Momtimenti del cultn (Pisa, 
1844), PI. 23; or R. V. Lanzone, Disionarie di mitologia egisia, PL. 261, 

19, For a good example from che romb af Amenhorep If, sce Danessy, Fouiller de la allée 
des rois (Cat. gén. [Cairo, 1907]), PL VII, No. 24061. See also Gardiner and Davies, The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, p. 115, and mstances quoted by Frazer in The Golden Bough, Part 1V, 
Vol. I, pp. 90-91. 

20. Sec below, n. 49. 

21. De Iside et Osiride 70. 

22. This cranslation is not certain, but it accounts for the dérerminatives and the affiniries 
of the word berrer chan “dust storm" (see Seche, Kommentar, 1, 376-717). 

23. L. Keimer, in ZAS, LIX, 140 ire out that chis is che only plant having a milky 
juice which was cultivared in » ns mer later io che manner af 
symparhertic magic as influenci flow of eicher milk or semen. Nowadays che Egyptians 
believe chat the cating of much lettuce is conducive to rearing a Fm l 

24. Gauthier, Les fêtes du dieu Min (Cairo, 1931), p. 194. See H. Jacobsohn, Die dogmia- 
tische Stellung, p. 17, with n. 10, for the possible title “’rainmaker-kiog” for Min. 

25. Gauchier, ep, dit,, p. 235. 

26. Ibid., pp. 1435-52; Petrie, Athribir, PI, XX; Jéquier in Bulletin de l'Institut Français 
d'Archéologie Orientale, V1, 35-38. 

27. The Feast of Min is mentioned already in the rombs of the Old Kingdom (Junker, 

Gisa, Al, 60-61). The Ramessid reliefs and rexts are published by H. H. Nelson et al, 
Medinet Habu, Vol. 1V, Pls. 196-217. For a discussion sce Gauthier, op. cit, and Jacobsohn, 
op. cit. pp. 29-40. 
28. Énrdinee was the firet to récognize che character of the festival, He adduced the evi- 
dence without actually drawing che conclusion which we have formulated somewhat renta- 
tively (JE, L, 125). Jacobsohn (op. cir.) did suggest char the king becomes Kamutef ar he 
feasr. In addition 10 the more weighry grounds given in our rext above, we may point our 
some further evidence which possibly corroborates chis view. The queea is the on x female 
figure in the first part of che procession and may well, therefore, be che “Shemayr,” an un- 
translarable female title designating a person recires a spell seven times just before che 
king cuts the grain. In doing s0, she “goes around” him. The verb phr which is here trans- 
lated “goes around'" occurs also as “winding around" in che epithet of Mur concerned with 
the Kamutef mystery which, we suppose, may have taken place at chis point in the Min fes- 
tival. Mur, as we have scen, is called the “snake who wound around her father Re and bore 
him as Khonsu” (p. 180). 

29. Since the Min festival was celebrated annually, we might speak of “the expansion of 
che royal line”; but each prince was a potential heir, fn our view the festival instirutionalizei 
the coslescence of god and earrhly progeniror which was the prerequisité for the birch of a 
crown : 

30. Érman-Blackman, Literature, fr 137 (Srela Louvre C 30). For Isis as the mother of 
Min see Kces, Gôrterglaube, Index, “Isis in Koptos." 

31. Pyr, 2564, 1928, «, 1998a. 

32. Seche, Urgeschichte, pp. 166-67. 

33. H. O. Lange, “Ein liturgisches Lied an Min," Sirsungrherichte der Preurrischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1927), pp. 331-38. 

34, Morer, CRE 104-5, 

35, A lare song of Osiris describes the god with conerete, plastic images as god of che 
carth, of che plants, of the Nile (che Nile comes from the sweat of thy hands"), and as “che 
father and mocher of men" (Erman, ZAS, XXX VIII [1900], 30-33). 
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36. The inundation demonstrared the power imenanent in the earth. Hence it could also 
be ascribed to Prah: The canals are filled with water anew, and the earth is flooded with his 
(Peah's) love” (Gardiner and Davies, Ancient Egyption Paintings, Vol. 11, PI, 70; cf, /NES, 
IV [1945], 184). 
u 


39. Plutarch 2 rat noi var this feat in the month of Athyr; and Frazer 


, cit, Part LV, Vol. II, pp. 86-87, 91 discussing the influence of che fixed Alexandrian 
ca the shifr of che festivals from their relationship with the seasons, sup- 
that refers to che sume celebrarions fell in Khoiak in earlier tirnes—a view 

also held by others, e.g., R. Kirrel and M. P. Nilsson. But Plutarch's account does not fit the 
nor does 51 reflect conditions in le may well 

refer to an Alexandrian or 10 one sing in the towns of the When he men- 
tions the of and the leaves, we are certain that he refers t> an 


the contrary, the crops grow and ripen in these scasons. Îf, therefore, the festival described 
by Plutarch was not peculiar to the bete 8 or he bd den 


oust count with the influence of recu he ee 1 8 
tian Adonis and Osiris feativals are considered in relation with one another by G. Glotz, 
fêces d'Adonis sous Prolémée 11," Revue des études grecques, XXXIUII, esp. 214-20, bu his 
conclusion differs from ours. 

In cup. 52, roo, Plurarch implies that Osiris is to be found in water. Ac the winrer solstice 
a cow (symbol of Isis) is carried seven times around the sun temple; and this ceremony, 


(Meta, xi. 9 f.), describing an Isis ion in one of the harbor towns of Corinth, men- 
tions as the most sacred ob) icd chere à small gold jug. Ir may have contained water, 
or it may have been à survival of jan rites “ in cap. 39. For a 


Egypoan sach as Plurarch describes 
rm iation of these Hellenistic Osinis festivals during or after the winter solstice see 
(Nordca, Dis Grhurt det Kinder (“Srudien der Bibliochek Warberg," Vol. III [1924}), 
cap. pp. 33-40. 
40. Eg., Pyr. 584, 612, 1008 (sce p. 116), 1255-56, 1799, 2144. 
41. Pyr. 24, 6154, 7604. 
42. The last-named ex ion is Bonnets (Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgenländichen 
Gevllichaft, LXXXI [1927], 185). He speaks righely of à contrast between a “god of the 
Nile" and a drowned viccim of the river, refuting che sual “explanation."" 


À in Totenglauben, p. 354, points out that the calendar of Ramses III mames the 
The Ted  Antober, PL XVII, che den Sevet goes to Aldo to tale rein che Great 
ober, k to É) in 
Procession. A ae ave, cup. 1m. 73. ES a 
46. See above, chap, 10, n. 7. Herodocus üi. 171 mentions that in his time the Mysteries 
Of Oniris at Sais were performed on a lake. 
47. One suspects some connection wich the Nile in the case of the mysterious Uag feast, 
DR PE ER RS D pe DR Pertes de CS GS EE 
stream, an the day of che celebration (Keccs, Ttenglauben, pp. 354-55). n° of 
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wine at the Uag feast”" (Pyr. 819e-820, 15241). Dr. Richard A. Parker’s researches in 
reed res Uag fesst fell within che early weeks of rbe inundation. 
. Ste above, n. 39 

. The Prolemaic inscriptions of the remple of Denderah list the celebrations in the vari- 
ous remples of the land, but they are concerned with the ritualistic elements of the perform- 
ances rather than with their significance, For these texts the “‘Interment of Osiris” consists 

of the of certain figures made of earth and sccds on the cighecench of Khoiak, che day 
of “hacking up the arch." There is no demonstrable connection with a sowing festival or 
ER RE TE Junker, “Die Mys- 
rérien dés Osiris,” in {nternationale We TES (Tilburg, 1922), 414-26; 
V. Lorer, “Les fêtes d'Osiris au mois de Khaïak," Recueil de travaux, NI, 43-57; IV, 21-33; 
V, 85-105; Marierte, Drndérah, Vol. IV, Pls. 65-90. À comb in Thebes dating t0 the reign of 
Téchmosis II] refers ro the ei ofthe month as “the day of the moistening of the barley 
ad a bed for the is Neferhowcp,” Le., for the owner of che tomb (Gardiner 
and Le eme LA DAQRACN RE CON ON NE 
D a ney oi of making rhe bed, pot in relation wich 

tividies. NE ic vin fran vas con vi Or 
Pharaonic times. See also below, p. 291. 


FE 


Gardiner not LE here ar «mani arc 4 a 
Legs festivals of with the seasons. 
51. L. Borcharde, Die Mittel sur sidichen F g von Punkten der ägyprischen Ge- 
a ele : 
S2. Palanque, aux pp. 72 
5. Drouin Fay Ras 1,39 30 #. 
54. Translation by Dr. Richard A. Parker. See above, chap. 10, n. 1. 


55. M Maspere, 1, 340: 4, 11-12. (Dr. Wilson kindly drew my attention to this 


56. Plutarch, #p. Sr. cp. #3. records dhe belief chat there was à definite corre- 
between the of the moan and the rise of che Nile. 

57. For we have che explicit starements in ibid, caps. 8, 42, 43. 

58, op. cit, cap. 39. 


Dane mes nr DU es Eee En EEE 
moon is “explaincd" ct of Heliopolitan speculations 

A quite d'in ariey of che fau of Re wa that of Osiris, the victim of Serh, 
à alloded vo ün Pyr. 285, where it is said char Re is “bound during the night and liberated at 
dawn. 

61. Piehl, nseriptions hieroglyphiquer, Vol. 1, PL 4, quoted by De Buck, Dr godsdienstige 
= On Sheep Verhandeinges: Ex Orient Lux” Na (Lades 
1939]) 

62. Petrie, Abydes, 11, 47, and Eduard Meyer in ZAS, XLI (1904), 97-104. Even #0 it 
can handly have been accidental thar the main god of Abydos was the “Chief of the West- 
erners" at a site which was of no political importance (che city of This was the capiral of che 
province of the same name), but derived all its from the presence 0 the royal 
tomibs. In other words, it scems possible to us that figure of the jackal and the ricle “Chief 
ne prete ot Lo are ds in Thinire times, We have seen that 

ut or che of Hierakonpolis in à certain aspect, 
PDT AN CE Cu ei C1 M protcomec Ve dote, PES 26, SN: Etes, Garplauds, p- 
330, n. 1, lisrs Old tombs in whic! vKhentiamece, Lord of Abydos” ise ie à parallel 
La “Osiris, EPA RER SUN que Ov tes pois ré re Bei From 
Sixth Dynasty on identity o two cxpressed in the phrase “Osiris 
Khenamecin, Lord of A5 4 
63. See above, p. 111; also Pyr. Rp agab tee 


64. Frazer, op. «it, LS Frazer, 100, red Nyakang and Osiris, bot on 
which we do not much. See al P. P. Howell in “The Installation of the 
Shilluk King," Man (1944), 117, and more fully in a forthcoming issue of Sudan Nores 
and Records. 


es D. Westermann, quoted by Frazer, op. cit., p, 163. 
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66. Seligman, Pagen Triber, p. 77. 
67. So Junker, Die Onurishegende, p. 6%; Sethe, Urgerhichte, pp. 64-66, 80-43; Kces, 


P- 197. In Gôtrerglauhe, p. 117, last Koes states the current view suc- 
rendent À er br: M de avsihble evidence 
tion becomes one interprets the avai to indicate 
that Osiris originally belongod to Safe des s The evidence for this in- 


terpretation is given in the sections on “Abydos”’ and "The Great Procession"" of the pres- 


PP: 
€. DE Qu ends face où de Dai noie Soul te La Ce Grath 
has pointed out LR A LE nsc cool po henq 
tains the name Of Nekher, the name for Hierakoapolis, located à little south of 


der archiolegisch-phateg raphischen 
Deviens TE Manet Pis ef Alien, Vol IL PL XVII, No. 368, and p. 37. 
70. See above, chap. 1, n. 15. 
71. Alice Werner, Thr Mythulogy of AU Races, Vol. VII: African (Boston, 1925), p. 


117, 
72. See the i 1 of che “A is by Dro Reel Ed 


graves. Frazer, ep. cit., pp. 97- date res oriente Loyer pri 
Ep fr ect total 1f one does not start from the assumption List 


older en often to dismem- 
st ms Me led ni Eds Meyer mr Grschichte des Aliertums, |, 2?, 


73. Junker, Onurislegende, p. 65; Scthe, Urgeschichte, p. 183. 
75. mn Re ptian origin 


du pis Kms Getia 1957), à mer tags the quesnon. He states that the 
represent Lower tés 80 29 cote lue 
M A PL 1 ad 0) es Te oder mer ans Laue Ling 


where the die crop Der jar ee 4 dr oh Guerre ne 
à similar part at the Sed festival (sce Naville, Festiual Hall ef Onerkon 11, PI. XIV, No. 1: 


well be = ‘survival of à custom followed by the House of Menes and pechaps also 
other j are Lee runs = pphsar aiore of their use im- 
also p. 200 above. Sethe have liked vo connect Ta-Tjenen with This, as 
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AE LS SRE 
(sce DER, Urpechebe, 1983-84). 

76. After Schäfer, sterien des in Abydos unter Kong 
Sethe, = C EN Are Asa: Vo TV IV hé 
tion revised by Dr- J. A. Wilson). 

77. Eg., Schäfer, op. cit., p. 24. 

78. Kces, Totenglauben, p. 350; UE 15. 

79, It would be 2 coincidence with which we can hardly reckon that there would be an- 
a. Ales Pico “Die proue Teuf des Kônige Neferhoep i ù Abo Pin Mine 

#0. After , “Die in "im 
ungrn der nds. Ayprischen Gesllrehaf Vol XXI (15e (1929 

_ Hd. rpg ep. 2 pre 15-16. 

TON Décere mes cle als0 found in other Ouns sancruaries. Herodorus, describing Sais, 

Re ap Rent enact by nigbe the story of the god's vicissirudes, 


2 rire which the dem 171). 

#3. Wilson, Lau hoc Ok Kingdom,” JINES, II (1944), cap. 
206 f. 

84. Schäfer in ZAS, XLI (1904), 107-11; € Robichon and A_ Varille, Description s0m- 
maire du primitif de Médemoud (Csiro, 1940), pp. 15-20. 


85, Fran The Cenotsph of Seti 1 at Abydor, p. 11. 
86. Schäfer, op. «it., p. 25. 


87, Pyr. 21082. Sce p. 95 above. This is yet another argument against à Busirite origin 
Len 


DE Re 7 Tout à score KG: ln The Dan of 


emma Li comcer 
à Lure Sie C1 er Re La p 17, No. 22. 


Keces, Totrnglauben, p. 262, referring vo Petrie, Denderrh, PL. 11; Ca Chambre 

puméraire de la Vins Dymuté, Pl. 1 f. = 
91. On the contrary, when Ouiris, because he was king of the desd, was also crodired 
a ng the dead, one finds the absurdity of the man, calling himself Ouiris So- 
pa bn dre pee fon Len he-oheroecietealog one ol ce à 
Which mighe bear witneis against its owner 
destroy che effect of che recitation. Sce HL Junker, “Die Osinsreligion und der Er- 
Dresser in Internationale Woche für Religiomethnelogie (Milan), 
1925), 1276-90 


92. Published by J » Le d' des du E "Mé- 
Jéquier, [rues al ge er mpire ( 


mn de l'Institue Français d 1 XLVII [Cairo, 
1921 

93. Even 10 che Middle a ro rr et tipieph À Black- 
man, The Rack Tomb of Mcir, Vol. el, Pl, 23. And they si palmes 2 2 “The 
God Comes” in Gardiser-Davics, The Tomb of Amenemhés, pti Ag dr : Kces, 


pp- 36064.) Another Middle Kingdom instance is mentioned by (ces, Totre- 
glaubem, p. 245; and the fact chat the texts written on the Middle Kingdom cuffins include 
texts (which means rexts orignally gp tre drame ch 
Sn ARE RE res ère Enes des CL, 161 #.) chat the absence from the 
Oh Kong cfcxts coscered wich che fare of dc 
commoncrs in the Old did nor reach beyond tre actual interment. 
Su ct ma, lave Den pat ft ua so a eo encrally admirred 
thar che texts themselves must have been used in the ritual long before they were en- 
graved for che first rime in the pyramid of King Unas of the Fifth Dynasty. 
94. Kees, Totenglauben, pp. 91 ff, faces necdless complications by ignoring this affiniry 
of nighe sky and death. Seche, Kommentar, 1, 47-52, attempes to locate dat but meets wich che 
same difficulties thac aise in the case of the Field of Rushes. For dat is the world of the dead, 
and the dead move in the cosmic circuit. See above, pp. 119-22, and chap. 10, n. 14. 
95, Cf. Erman-Blsckman, Literature, p. 142. 
96, Koes, Lesrbuch, p. 5. 
97. Erman-Blackman, Literature, p. 143, 
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98. nf ER XXIV (1941), 131-32; cf. Gardiner, The Attitude of the Ancient 


Egpis de Det ste Deud (Canbetige, 1935). 39, n. 17. 
AG der 2 rx La 2 BEN SEE le No. 40. 


101. Ress, Lehueh, p. 13, The curious desgsarion of Osiris as father" of Re (Lange 
and Neugebauer, Fapyrus Carisberg Ne. 1, pp. 22, 23) is the result of Oniris' idennification 
with the Nile Aood and hence with Nun. Since Nun surrounds the earth and since, con- 
Land many eu an) hace Ours may ben ay of creation (ibid., p. 16, 

PR ent Pres Ce er Be to bé a parent of Re, The 

this combination remained entirely without consequences gives it che character of 
sgh, D RTE emma pr cerf RU AS ES STE 

Bonomi-Sharpe, The Sercophagus of Oimencptah 1, PI. 15, and M. À. Murray, 
The Osireian, PL 13. 

102, An carly reference to the lawsuit berween Horus and Seth is Pyr. 956-641. À New 
Kingdom instance is che great hyran to Osiris on the stela Louvre C 286. A late instance, re- 

cast 10 serve as à folk tale, is Gardiner, Papyrus Chester Beatty No. L: The Contendings of 
Horus ed Seth (London, 1931). On the popular character of this story sec À, de Buck in 
Orientalis, VII (1939), 378 #. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 16 


1. Thorkild Jacobsen, “Priminve Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia," /NES,II 
(1943), 159-72, 

2. Ibid, p. 168. 

3. The archeological remains of the first serrlers in southern Mesopotamis and ther de- 


ï portion 
period in pablications. re aq, blicarion by Ann Louise Perkins, The Com- 
Parative Strarij of Early Meropotama, and nd P. De And S. Lloyd, id Tem- 

in the (OIP," Vol. LVTII [Chicago, 1942]}, p. 8, n. 10. Proto- 
irerate period correspands in character (though not exactly in time) with the end of the 


ynastic and the First Dynasty in Egypt (see AJSL, LVTIL [1941], 354-58). 
Re AE and a of Sr mi di represent the nl eue from pre- 


on d 
5. S. N. Kramer, Sumerim idem, “Man's Golden Age: À Su- 
Vo Gone 11" IA ent Te 191-94. The translation has been 


ess INES, V (1946), 134-38, 
7. Jacobsen in /AOS, LIX (1939), 487, n. 11. 

8. With the monarch monarchy abolished, the Grecks atrempred to achieve b arr le 
forceful leaders did in Mesopotamia when they made themselves rulers of er 
Sce J. A. O. Tietg MFederarion for Peace in Ancient Greece," Classical Philology, XXX1 
enr 145-62, For the role af Delphi see ibid., pp. 148-S0. 

See H, Frankforr, Archeology and ike Sunnerion Problem (“SAOC," No. 4 [Chi 
1 am A nd ress 0f the Work of the Oriental Institute in Iraq, 1954 35 
(“OIC,"N dy cé 1930 L VE. Analyses of the sand samples RP 
lished in a forthcoming volume El song ser ES don 


10. A. Pobel, “Der Per zwischen Lagaë vod Umma zur Zeit Enannarums 1 und 
‘in Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume (Baltimore, 1926), pp. 22667. 

11. JNES, I, 165. 

12. {bid,, p. 170, n. 66. 

13. Johannes Pedersen, {erael, 1, 36-37. 

14. Job 29:7-14, 21-23; cranslation of J. M. Powis Smith, The Complete Bible: An Amer- 
ican Translation (Chi 1939). 

15. Jacobsen, in /NES, 11, 166, n. 44. 
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16. Tablet 1, 11. 123-29, after S ice Thought, p. 177. 

17. Our knowledge of the remple comtmuniry 15 based mainly on documents from La- 
gash: À. Deimel, “Die sumerische Tèmpelwirtschaft zur Zeit Urukaginas und seiner Vor- 
gänger,” “Analecta Orientalia,” 11 (1931) 71-113, and Anna Schneider, Die somerische Tém- 
pelitade (* Staarswissenschafthiche Beiträge," Vol. IV [Essen, 1920]). 

18. Sce in chap. 17, n 44, below. 


21. and Lloyd, ep. cit. 
22. Schneider, Le TO en Me rod rares ee 7 pe 
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licder,” p. 248; . Tod und Lzben, pp, 31-32, Dor 1 Pare PP: Lg? Other 
captive Er are Sera (ibid. 26-27) and Enmesharra 14849 

Fe in KA, XIX XIX, 175 f.; A. Poebel, Hirtorieul Texts (PBS, Vol. IV 
(ladephis 1914), pr eq Jacobecn, in /NES, V (1946), 150. 
I 


Es Lin RA, VU (1911), 61 Æ. IL. 8-9, 20-21. 

ramer, Mythology, p. 39. 

2. WW. Baudiasin, Admis 487 Éru (Lcipaig, 1911), pp. 56, 480 f., shows how the 
uses of certain Semitic verb roots reveal distincrions co with those existing be- 


rween the Great Mother, source of life bur not necessarily intensively alive, and the young 
god, s0 vital as to overcome periodic death but not necessarily a source of life. 

23. We do not find in Mesopotamia the contrast so acutely recognized by Baudissin in 
ue religion (op. «it, pp. 15-56, $4, also 181). The Syrian Ba'alim are heads of eribes 
connect sich natural phenomcus at all, while Adonis has no 
pe hf In Mesopotamia the gods who are cosmic powers in the first place also ap- 
RESTES This contrast berween Mesoporunian and Syrian religion, and the fact 

information when it bears on this problem at all (e.g., Gudes’s account 
DEIRS EN me phare eu oi tar Ni D doi, Lea mn D. AE 1 
ports our view, incliné us to generalize and to maïinrain that as symbols of 
dominant mother-goddess and a “son” dependent upon her were universally Nr ackmisrnd 


in Mesoporamia. 
24. 1 once viewed this combination as “the incerpretation of Sumerian mytiu in 
terms of Semitic belief" (/nig, 1, 6; Cylinder Seals, p. 96), bar now consider it a Lo 


trest Mesoporamian civilization as a compound (sce above, pp. 225-16). In any case, che 
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of our rext shows thar the combination of hero-god (guradu) and the suffering god 
can be without recourse to che that rwo distinct traditions were combined. 
25. , in Pauly-Winense, Vol. XIV, Part IL, cols. 1669-70. 
26. Zimmern, i in ZA, XXXV (1925), 239. 
2. Baudissin, ep. de. p- 107. 
28. Quored from Meyer Schapiro, “The Religious Meaning of che Ruthwell Cross,” 
Art Bulirtin, XX V1 (1942), 258. 


rer érosion with combination of cartful scholar 
re 3 profound understanding of ancient ENT udissin, ep. cif., in which almost 
à pont den moe cg y Dai, the enormous increase 


30. Sir James G, Fra The Coldre Bough, Part 1, Vol. L, p. 10, 
31. Baudissin, op. cit. p. 177. 
32, The of male deivies is altogether characreristic for an religion. 
eds sun is viewed as the child of heaven (chap. 14), he god is ss a dre 
goddess a mere vehicle of rebirth, worshiping her son: 


“Thy mother Nut hastens towards thee, O Lord of Eternity, 
And speaks vo thee words of praise which come from her heart." 


Scharff, F2 rprralirersper me p- 81). In a similar way the goddess is but the recepracle 
of an immortal substance when ago resews himself in che mystery of the Kamoet, Sce 
above, 169, 180, 188-090. The view even survives in Plutarch De /side et Osiride 53. 
33. See below, p. 324. The com sh of Nabu and Ninurta with Horus, who avenged 
(better, supported) his father, has redly pe el, Studies in Divine 
in the Antient Near East (Upplas 1 1943 . ph. 36-37; Paulus, in Orientalis, XX1X 
[1928], 55 M). 
34. Ebeling, Tod wnd Leben, p. 47, L 5. 
35. Baudissin, ep. cit, als fr. 
36. Dussaod, in Les religions des Hitiites et des Hourrites, des Phéniciens ei des Synens (Paris, 
1945), p. 375. We have not otherwise brought the very complex mythology of Ras Shamra 
ioro the discussion, since the decipherment of the texts is still incomplete and many rrans- 
lacions are ical. 
37. De illac, Textes sumériens, No. 8, 11. 118-29 (tranalated by Jacobsen), 
38, Zimmern, Snerisch Peb ylonische Tamüzlieder," p. 208. 
39. Frazer, The Golden Bough, ?Pare IV. Vol. 1, pp. 2361f.; Baudissin, p. cit, pp. 138 #. 
; mr “Die Mysrerien des Oniris,”" Internationale Woche fur Religionrethnologie, ul 
1922), 419 
41. G. Glotz, “Les fêtes d'Adonis sous Prolémée 11," in Revue des étuder grecques, 
XXXIII (1920), 169-222. 
42, L. R. Farrell, Greek Here Cult and Idets 0f Hmnortality (Oxford, 1921), p, 273 ibid, 
19-52, for parallels with che Tammuz culte. See also Machteld J, Mellink, Hyakinthes 
Les, 10e Ga Gin or chap. 3. 
43. Plutarch De Iside et Osiride 15. 
#4. Lucian cn Dé des Syris 7. 
45. The Egyptian documents scem to mention a tree-god in connection with Byblos; bur 
this is not Owiris, for they do not connect him with thar city. On à eylinder scal belongi 
to the third millennium 8.c. the s of Byblos is depicred with the borns and sun dk 
of Hachor. This monument and rexts réferring to “the hidy of Byblos' are dis- 
cussed P. er À art et l'Égypte (Paris, 1928), pp. 61-68, 215 #,, 287 #F. Sec also 
Erman, Religion, p. 
+6, Wälrer F, Lee Dionysos (Frankfurt, 1933), pp. 81-85. 
47. This point is the basis of Alan H, Gardiner's excellent criticism of Fraser, who used 
classical sources in rhe first place (JEA, 11, 121-26). 
48. Jacobsen, The Stmerian King Lis, 169 #. 
49, Baudissin, s LAS, 142-60. issin (p. 152) doubs, however, char this fesrure 
of che Adonis m 
so, Book of the Dead, ct de 112, Sec Sethe, Die Sprüche für das Kermen der Seelen der 


heiligen Orte, pp. S1 6. 
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SL. In Pyr. 1268 Horus is called ‘'blinded by a boar." The rext is discussed by E. Driovon 
ob nd «tt 11 (1939), 495-506, 
2. Percy E. Newberry, in /EA, XIV, 211-25. 
= TES “The Relation of Marduk, Ashur and Ouiris,” /EA, VIII 0922, 
dre. 20e de Jouer maniere (op amp bestower of verdure 


the granarics and plants, grass 10 
The naine “Ana!” cecurs alresdy in due oO arm an ill mue où Goes Cylinde BV, 
54. Bandissin, ep. cit. pp. 161-66, esp. p. 165. 
55. JNES, M, 198-200, 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 21 


1. The deification of Mesopor. generall redrdnhetentu ln de de 
Pac he ad ohne panel da an 4 unequivocal; the conflict of this 


es dencre 24 cgahere Lu nn nn ie ne 


very nature. Between rwo mr otéqradeppg eh no fa “ 

take account of their difference natures, over and above a vs ma 
that have entered into che rwo" (Ruth Benedict, Parterns ra ibahrerh riens 
case of che neglecr af the individual narure of distincr civilisations is presented by Ivan 
Engnell, Seudies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East (U, 1943), criricised at 
length by Theodor H. Gaster, Reviews #/ Religion, IX (1945), 267-91 Engnell once 
single pattern the extensive material which he has chus ing che rich 
variety of in the name of “The same criticiam 
applies ro S. Hooke's Myth and Rirual and his The E. O. James's Christion Myth 
and Ritusl (Loedon, 1931); and À. M. Hocarr's In different these over- 
ER © coanteract the narrownems of ricw- 
poinr entailed in LC feld but should not in any way infringe upon the 
iodividuality, the uniqueness, of each historical 


2. An enumeration of the whose woddings are mentioned in the teats (E. Douglas 
ça Th Sera Marge La En Time Memo Orientalia, XII [1944], 
rte hotte ses 

3. Translation of Chiers, Sumierien Reigious Texts, No. 1, Col. V, IL 18, by Thockild 
Jacobsen. See also Langdon, /RAS (1926), 15-42. 

4. So at the birth of Hatsheprur (p. 44). 

3. OECT,, Vol. 1, No. 15, Col, V, Il. 17-21 (translated by Jacobsen). 

6. S. H. Langdon, Sumerian Lirurgical Tezn (PBS, Vol. X, No. 2}, p. 148, IL. 4-5, 

7. Gudes Cyhinder BV (hreu-Dangin, 54, pp. 179-80), Te cure af out 
brings out in a curious way the passing of initiative from Ningirsu to Baba. The passage 
raie DE panne etre és DES CRISE COR RDS RENERES 

“Br ae + When the consummartion of the union is described, the verses continue 
Es i 


9. H. Zimmer, lshesrs Aniche Sler de Ve bmiengee 
Eee Roi per Klaru, Band 68 [1916]). 

11. R. Labar, Royauté, p. 280, where references are given. 

12. OECT. Vol. 1, No, 4), 1. 15. See Labar, op. cit, p. 248, with n. 67, 

13. Cylinder À, I, 6-7 (Thureau-Dangin, SA, p. 139). 

14, Labar, op. dir, p. $5, with n. 19. 

15. OECT, V1, 68, 1. 13. 

16. Labat (op, cit. 55-56) other rulers who claim à variety of divine mothers. 
He wavers 4. EPue tour: of the phenamens, sometimes stressing the hu- 
Manity, S0MELIMES iris, othe the king. CF. his pp. 111-12 and 284-85, with pp. 8-0. 
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17. Labor, op. cit., pp. 63-69 (as do Witzel and Paffrath). 

18. OECT, VI, 73, IL 15. 

19. D. D. Luckenbill, Ansient Records ef Assyris (Chicago, 1927), Vol. I, par, 765. 

20. Labor (op. sit., p. $8) quotes numerous ex e 

21. Labot, like us, considers that the claim of ralegne Aer from physical 
parentage. Hence it is difficulr to understand w he assumes à Mesoporamian belief in à 

race royale," a rrue dynasty (op. rit, pp. 40-42), which has meaning only when che king 
ïs of divine descent and differs in his very substance from ordinary man. The absence 
of a “race royale" in Meésopotamia becomes evident when we recall medieval views which 
were based on a truly dynastic conception: indivi 
was called ro che throne. . . . . This claim of the family, chis ‘kin-right’ or ‘blood-righe,"... . 
conferred upon rhe individual ruler an independent, subjective as ad rem” (Fritz Kern, 
Kingihip and Lac in the Middle Ages [Oxford, 1939], p. 13). The contrast with Mesopo- 
tamis is aÏso in the following respect: “Germanie kin-right . . . . contained no 
idea of office at all, but only 4 claim for the family, and the original foundarions of chis right 
were not so moch a dury enjoined upon the family, as an unusual power, à forrunate virrue, 
a special divine vocacion”" (thid,, p. 21). We can only admur char the passages quored by Labar 
show char the gods, when well pleased with che ruler, granted the succession ro his son, or 
rather chose thé son for che succession and suirably influenced the formation of his personality 
on both the physical and the spiri planes (see also above, p. 24). 

22. After J “The of Divine Parentage of the Rule in the Srele of the 
Vüolrures.'" JNES, IL (1943), 119-21. 

23. Thureau-Dangin, 154, p. 41 (galet A, Col. VII). 

24. Thuresu-Dangin, /SA, p. 27 of the Voltures, Reverse, VI, 8-9). Neither Fan- 
patum nor any of his contemporaries used the divine decerminative; his marriage with Inanna 
could not have formed part of the cults of Lagash bur mighe have taken place in some of che 
cities he conquered, perhaps even in Erech. 

25. Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, The Gimailsin Temple and the Palace of the Rulers at 
Tail er (“OIP," Vol. XLIIL), pp. 134-35. Gimil-Sim is now read Shu-Sin. 

26. Ibid. p. 196. 

27. T. Fish, “The Cuir of King Dungi during the Third Dynasty of Ur," Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, X1 FPS het 1927), 322-28. 

28, Code II, 55. 

29. C. J. Gadd, The Auyrian Sculptures (British Muscum, 1934), p. 16. 

30. A. Schorx, in Fetichrift P. Kahle (Leiden, 1935), p. 6. 

31. C. Jeremas, Die Vergétilichung der babylonsch-assyruchen Konige (AO, Vol. XIX 
[1919)), p. 13, n. 5, collecrs some references, A sraruc of Ür-Nanahc was anill “worshiped"* 
under Lugalanda, one of Gudes ander the Third Dynasty of Ur, ane of Shulgi in Assyrian 
times. The evidence consists of lists of offerings presented to chese statues at the same mme 
as offerings were made to gods, Jerernias suscribes co the view we hold incorrect—namely, 
thac offenngs ro statues implies divinity for the kings who erected them. 

32. Thureau-Dangin, /S4, p. 105, Gudes, Srarve B, 1, 13-20, The inscriptions of Statues 
C and K end with even fiercer curses against all those who would remove or damage them. 

33. Jbid., p, 113, Gudes, Surue B, VII, 21 Æ, (cranslated by Jacobsen). 

34.5 ie Thoughr, p. 194. 

35. Disregard of the juristic implications of the rerm ‘’éhadow"" has saddled the literature 
of our subject with a proverb which scems of fundamental i and is nothing of the 
sort. le was first used in this connecnion by Gressmann, Der Meïrias, p. 28, and modified by 
F.M. TL: Eohl Der bubylonische Fürstenspiegel (MAOG, Vol. X1 [1937]), p. 48. lt is also 

fr, op. cit., p. 222; Jeremias, ep. cir., p. 9; and who places ir as a motto 
st ee br of WA Locke Ir reads: L à situe É 
“The shadow of God is Man 
and men are the shadow of Man. 
Man, thac is the king 
Cwho is) like che image of God." 


Dr. F. W. Geers and Dr. Jacobsen have pointed out vo me thar these phrases occur in a letter 
from an astrologer ro an Assyrian king which deals with rhe question of when it is propitious 
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ro give audience (Harper, Asyyrien and Babylomian Letters, W, K. 652, 11. 9-13). It is therefore 
not permissible ro translate “shadow with all the implications that word possesses for us. 
One must remember that in Akkadian ir means the procective “overshadowing”"" of a client 
by the power of his patron in 2 lawsuit (see also ep op. cit, pp. 193-94, far a list of 
cpithets of Kings and gods in which they are described as “protectors"” or “protecting shad- 
RE rat agad et rep La ee Lo 
loss explains that i represents rhe protection which God ides—the kin, 

Étsemiror dfie Gode i EThe nobles (men eme), ie er eu pre 
che protection which the king exrends over his subjects. This function of the nobles is ex- 
pressed in the second half af the statement—the second line in our quotation. 

RL re dr ISA, p. 67: Conc of Entemena, V, 19—VI, 8 (translared by Ja- 

en). 


37. rend Thought, p. 12. 

38. For Mesoporamia see Pohl in Orienralia, VIII (1939), 26566; a basin for sacred 
warer, à drum, and other objects are mentioncd as receiving offerings, er with starues, 
As regards Egypr, a very explicit statement is contained in a decree of King Pepi 11 (Nefer- 
kare), who provided that a statue of his, made of Asiatic bronze wich gold inlays and called 
“Neferkare is justified (viz., in death)" was to be brought daily to the temple of Min in 
Koptos to xhare in the offerings presented to the god, Certain ficlds were laid aside vo produce 
these offerings for the god and the statue of the king. Sce Sethe, in Güttingirche g An- 
_… CLXXIV (1912), 715, afcer R. Will, Décreer royaux de l'Ancien Empire égyptien, 

, 1V, 2. 

39. “OIC," No. 18, p. 54, 

40, Labar, ep. cit.. p. 144; Engnell, op. cit, p. 32, who refers to che licerature. For Egypt 
see E. Schiaparelli, /1 Fibre dei funerali (Turin, 1882-90); E, Wällis Budge, The Book of the 
Opening of the Mouth (London, 1909). 

41. In che Early Dynastie temples of Mesoporamia many statues of nonroyal persons 
were érected; those inscribed are mostly of priests. Pl ee pee derrbraierdrs 
that of the royal starues—to recall mal pts À god. Private people were some- 
times allowed to set up statues in temples during the New Kingdom in Egypt. There can be 
n0 question of divinity in these cases. 

42. Jacobsen, in ZNES, 1, 118. 

43. See above, pp. 24546. We are reminded here of the dif certi, the “Sondergütrer” of 
Usener's “Gürrernamen""; bur the Mesopotamian gods are vividly conceived and easily per- 
sonificd, in contrast with the gods of the /ndigitaments, though some remained “functional 
hal£-impersonal ‘numina’ ” (see L. R. Farrell, Greek Hero Cult and [deis of lmemertality [Ox- 
ford, 1921], pp. 78 #., for a ing criticisn of Usener). 

#4. So also J. J. Stamm, Die akkadische Numengebung (MVAG, No. #4 [Leipzig, 1939)), 
p- 118. 

45. Before the First of Babylon the oath formula was ru lugal, “by the name 


46. Berend Gernser, De beteekenis der persoanmmamen voor on2z tennis tan het leven en denken 
der wude Babyloniers en Assyriers (Wageningen, 1924), pp. 28-29 (Sumerian names); 178- 
82 (Akkadian names). 


50. lbid,, p. 142. 

51. The ogy of letters is misunderstood as much as the personal names are. À 
letter of Adad-shum-usur to Esarhuddon (Pfciffer, State Letters of Ansyris, No. 160, p- 118 
{Harper 2, K. 183]) is quoted ofren (e.g., by Dhorme, Labat, Engnell) as evidence chat the 
king disposed of the forces in nature. Yet this is not so. Though the terminology is exuberant, 
the starement remains within the bounds of orthodoxy. The gods are said vo favor the king 
by granting him “a favorable rule, righreous days, years of justice, heavy rains, full streams, 
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good prices.” No wonder that “old men dance, young men play music, wornen and maidens 

Be roma proie ont Hi Led cn 
himself (p. 310), the fulsome phraseology is 

MT el suce se tdmer is attem, to get his son admitred to che royal 

presence, “ar the court there is no real Fo vo ma pe pr 

Eng sn) D go où fe el co po in mccning hi pre ra hmreore di 
vor; it goes as far as it well can tis ore 

ee pes illuscranon of of common beliefs; ic does nor conflicr wich them, ie shows 

an excess of adulaioo which is due so the pecular circumstances under which it was write 

32. We quoce after Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, V°, 273-75, where the 


y of the text mn. 
53. 282-83, Brick E, Il. 10-11 (translated by Jacobsen). 
54. H. Grapow, bildlichen Ausdräche des Aeyptischen, p. 31. 


55. Le Serie Adad-nirari 11, Assurnasirpal, Shalmaneser 11, Esarhaddon. See 
cit, p. 23. 
$6. Labar, op. cit. p. 232. 
57. Afrer Langdon in JRAS, 1925, p. 490, L 26. Cf. Labar, op. ci. The long text in which 
EE 


58. James, op. cit., p. 52, 

59. These s are collected in a large and revealing excureus by Engnell, op. cit, pp. 
178-95. He inverprets the terms in the manner we reject 

60. B, Landsberger, “Die babylonische Theodizec,” ZA, XL (1936), 32-76, Il, 295— 
97. 


61. Labar, op. cit, p. 278; OECT, WI, 11, Il. 23-24, 
. 62. Labat, op. cir., pp. 280-81; but the rerm does not suggest, as Labar maintains, that che 
“fertilizes che land with his 1 


63. Lockenbill, ep. «it. Vol. ni 769. 

64. Labar (op, cit. pp- 2 281-82) quotes several who used this expression. 

65. Luckentall, op ct, Vol. II, par. 127. Cf. Loud, Khorsabad, Vol. L (“OIP," 
Vol XXXVIII (Chieago, 1936]), 132. 

66. pales nr LA DE Bosbéce tale he vhex che le 19 gel oui De fee 
DL Relne, considers Witzel's restoration entirely unconvincing. 

fol eiog Flac ci. p. 18, Laye Keilinschriftliche Studien, V, No. 11, 30, ds 
€, sim icon b idenri 

es Erick Sete the tree of Re Ge. 25-20). Panne! eme. EL: x er de of Lie” 
(Gemser, ep. «it., pp. 28, ET pa pare nan Vérin 
above (p. 306); nor is it to refer to 


nec le che plane of Le may probe die were of the pop ir mon 


RG 10 f.). 
68. Erman-Blackman, Literature, p. 306; Erman, Religion, p. 141. 
6. Another hymn to which annee aber Week, 08. ce. V: 53 Æ, con. 
taïas the phrase “endowed with diviniry”"; De Ms u «ll de arte un le esse 
Te etap parenté e  ercpe tlorca not a direct pronouncé- 
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1. Our wording represents, of course, the relationship between the New Year and Crea- 
ion a te anciencs avi 1 we consider hs relnoubip incl, re mas sy that he 


annual rites, the participarion of the community in the eri change in thé scasons, | 
exiseed before there was any well-defined creation , or at least before che m Free 


Le orties Rp hifi por go back vo che direct de- 
nature, and from this sprirg the popular 

ca ve onto mare he hoenlrrde concepuon of nature, w 2 re 

Parme re tools re Po witness is back into 


projected 
cormogony and conmology" (À. ]. Wensinck, “The Semitic 
Ru leur end the Ouen of Esdanin ie Acta Orientalis, 1, 169-70). 
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2. Ibid., p. 168. “The Michna calls the first of Nisan the New Year of Kings. That means 
that the whole of the New Year symbaolism of the first of Tishn is arrached to che kingship 
on the Grst of Nisan” (ibid, p. 179). 

3. The temple of the in Erech. 

+. “Cuneiform Texts in he British Museum," XV, PL 26, 1-21 (translated by Jacobsen) . 
See S. Langdon, Temrmtuz and Ishtr (Oxford, 1914), pp. 10-11. 

5. Note that VAT 9555 (Langdon, The Babylonien Epic of Creation, pp. 34 ff.) treats che 
Jul &£ de pod duvsgliour 25 es event which ns taken place alrendÿ OL 15, 14, 29, 68). 
Pallis, The jan Akitu Festioal, ackoowledges on p. 239 that no proof of the enactment 
of the death of the god exists; yet on p. 249 he crears its enactment as a certainty. Zimmern, 
“Das babylonische Neujahrsfest,”" AO, XXV (1926), 14-15, illustrates the of 
preconceived ideas or the application of abstract labels (in chis case “J ”). He 
places the death of Marduk at ‘the beginning of che dark winterly half ofthe year,” and then, 
remarking rightly chat che Mesoporamian does not fit this view, he wonders whether 
LL astro to pions e et arnten Del us 
would id! 

6, Scheil, in RA, VIII (1911), 161 F., IL 103-7. 


counted as Assur's opponent in the north (E. Ebcling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorsllangen 


very 
Ninurta, Enlil's son, and we have scen that Enlil was originally rhe hero of se Lel 
ÿ the in- 


of 4 wich ) 
Smith, Early History #f Assyri 123 #.; Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, \V 
(1926), 72 FF; Gone Land, Kb rabud, Vol. 1 COPA Vol. XXX VAL [Chicago, 1936]), 
pp- 97, 104 F.; and, for the iconography, Frankfort, Cylimder Sesls, pp. 204-15. 


ferent from the complete equality which the sacred peace (p. 274). Bur we 
know that one criminal was released at the New Years as 


formed of the Babylonian ization of the ascendancy of chaos. 
15. H.Zinmers, “Zam abylonhen Near. Acer Bag” (re br 
die Verhandiungen der Kgl. Sächsi Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist, Klase, Vol. 


DS AD ER RREE TR Eépeie pic of Creation, pp. 34-49. The text may dare 
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16. Kaur Tallquist, Swneriréh-akhadiséhe Namen der Totemwelt [Helsingfors, 1934], 23-32, 
37-38). 

17. For rhe Sumertan myth sce S. N, Kramer, Sumierian pere pp: 83-96, and “Su- 
merian Literature,” Procendings of the American Philavophieal Society XV (1942), 293- 
323. For the Akkadian version see Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, Vol, LE pp. 
206-10, where further references are given. 

18, Langdon, The Babylonian Epic ef Creation, p. 37, 1. 14. 


19. Jhid., 1. 13. 
20. nage “La passion du dieu Lilla," A4, XIX, 175 f. 
21, Wensinck, op. cif., p. 172. 

= re 173, 


ons ee Dern p: 35, L 7. 
Zimmer, “Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, Zweirer Beitrag," p. 3. 

25 Lapins Tie Babylon Épe af Croatie, p 35, L 6. 

26. lbid., p. 35, 1. 11, 

27. Ibid. p. 35, with n. 5, Lehmann-Haupt, in Orientaliséhe po irqes PU it ne ue 
24143. a No Vo is fully explained (4 
ir served as the god's tomb. However, CEE New festival À mal à Pa ee 

rain" which was also rhe “Beyond and hence the where the god was held caprive. 

T3. The names of ziggurats are convenienrly re by Th. Dombarr, Der Sakralrurm 
(München, 1920), pp. 34-35. 

29. Ebeling, op. cir., p. 26, L 5. 

30. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 34 f., 1. 9. 

28-29. 


38. Pinches, in PSBA, XXX, 62; Zimmern, "Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, Zweiter 

39. Labels, The Babylon Epic of Cronion, p. 35, 1. #. 

40. Ebeling, op. cit. p. 33, No. 7, IL. 24-25. 

41. On his way 10 Esagila, Nabu was led vo some reed pigsties ro inspect the boars they 
contained. These soem 10 have tod criminals incarcerated with Marduk. The boars 
were killed (Frankfort, op. &ir., PL XXII, 4 and i, and p. 132) and so, apparenrly, was the 
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= in embrace of various deirics 
ELA 70 


PS uma me 6: chap, 7. an, 15, 


Delphi, 217; 16, 0. 8 
Dan, das ca ne 35 chap. 15, n. 39; 1e 
she Lower Egype 


carre culrs in, 167-68 
home of Osiris in, 200-201 
subjugation by South of, 200 
Demeter, 285, 292 
Denderal, 00, 172, 178, 185, 199: chap, 10, 
0. 1; chap, 14, n. 61 
calendar ar, 193; chap. 15, n. 49 


54, 96, 112, 179 
De of, 183, 191 


Dismemberment: of dead, chap. 15, n. 72 
of Oniris by Seth, 201, 292; chap. 15, 0. 


Dirar, 20, 0. 17 
Divine 224, 295-99, 318, 330; 


see alre marriage 
Divine election (of ruler), 237; chap, 21, n. 
21 


Divine of ruler (Mesopotamnia), 
300-301; ap. 21, nn. 16, 21, 24 
Divine power: in cattle, 162-80 
individual 181-212 : 
indivi in recognition of, 143-44 
of manifestarion of, 16, 145-47, 
… 155-$6; chap. 12, n. 16 
1a eun, 148-61 


Buxiris, 193; chap. 14, n. 84 
in coronation, 128, 194 
Horus within, 178; chap. 14, n, 93 
meaning of, 128-29, 178, 193-94, 206, 
292 


in M Play, 12#-29 
Ohiris 178, 292; chap. 14, n. 84 
Re within, 178 


+21 


. +6, 71, 80, 193, 172; . $,n. St; 
6, nn. 7, 21, 29 Fer 
see Sothis 


sé Loos he t-on pe 
15, n.42 
Dual monarchy: 24 characteristic Egyptian 

3 conception, 15-16, 19-22 

improper use of concepts based on, 22; 

Chap. 1, n. 6 
justification of, 32 
of historical foundation for, 20 
Pe and Nekhen in, 20, 93, %6 


in Mystery Play, 97, 113-534, 138 


name of, 96 


in Sed 
Dualism, 93 
25 Egyptian characteristic, 19-23; chap. 1, 
na. 12, 13 
25 Hamitic characteristic, chap. 1, n. 12 
in M Play, 129-30 
in regarding government, 20- 
21 
in titulary, 46 
Dumuzi; see 
Dunshagar, 238 
Dur-anki, 217 
Gr Le Le 
25, 286 
calt of, 288 
in current litarature, 2686-88, 294 
“Near Essen” concept of, 287-858 


310; ro. 20, n. 17; 16e also Enki 


Eanna, 245, 297, 301, HS 


+2 


Eannatum, 8, 226, 238 
divine of, 301; chap. 21, n. 24 


ritual bi 301 
Esrth (Egypo, 181-212; ser al Geb; Prah 
an male, 181 
fa Memphite Theology, 24-25, 27-30, 
181, 203 
Osiris and, 31, 184, 185, 195, 200, 203, 


relation to kingship of, 182 
resurrecuon 25, 146, 1601-64, 181-212 
2. 


Edfu, 86, 93; chap. 1, nn. 6, 19; chap, 8, n. 
$; chap. 15, n. 3 
rer usdapene 
conquest of, 7 
Horus as symbol of, 21-22; chap, 1, n. 6 
ic unification of, 19-20, 90-91; 
1, an. 14, 15; chap. 7, n. 13 
3 ic: culture of, 15-18; chap, 
12, n. 10; chap. 13, n.9 
political structure of, 17-18, 20 
unifcation of; 1er wnder , Lower 
Egypt, unificaion of: 2s achi of 


of Delra by, 7 
predynastic unifeation of, 19-20; chap. 1, 


in diviniry of king, 5-12, 230, 206, 20- 
302, 307-11 
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peer rchgious concepts, 5-6, 
in physiography, 4-5, 218 
in royal succession, 244 


in sex of 181, 24 


society and nature, 277-79, 309-12 
in views of cosmos, 3-6, 270 
in views of kingship, wii, 5-6, H-12, 224- 
25, 231-32, 237, 248, 2164-65, 3209-10 
and M mi, similarity of: in 


as candidates for kingship, 
duties of, 215-16, 219-20 
in Palestine, 219-20 


219-21 


Peasant, The,” chap. 4, a. 16 


Emblems; 1er Standards 
Embrace, mystical, 32, 66-67, 122, 199 
cractiment of, 133-38 
as means of resurrecrion, chap, 11, n. M 
Enannarum 1, 226 
Enemies, 8-9 
Eninnu, 240, 255, 257 
Enki, 234, 280, 304; see aire Ea 
Enlil, 257, 259, 262, 309, 329, 131 
and Assur (ciry), 230 
and Assur , 229 
character of, 234, 27% 
Common of, 218 
concerncd in choice of ruler, 227-28, 220- 
30, 237-38, 240-435, 245, 258-S9, 299, 
102, 304, 308 


INDEX 


in creation story, 217, 234; chap. 17, n. 
9; chap. 22, n. 8 
31, 240 


2 
216-17, 258-59 
7 


as uffering god, 283, 285, 287-94 
Enlil-bani, 263, 297, 299; chap. 19, n. 9 


Ennead (of Heliopolis), 26, 28, 109, 113, 
129, 205; chap. 2, n. 11 
as bridge berween nature and man, 11], 
183 
composition of, 182-83, 284; chap. 15, 
nn. 7, 10, 13 
as creation of Ptah, chap. 2, n. 13 
in reliefs, chap. 3, n, 14; chap. 13, n. 9 
Ensi; see Governor 
Entemena, 241, 104, 310; chap. 16, 0. 23 
| Baby 


nee © see Creation, lonian Epic 
j , 322 
Hire rage 226, 241, 245, 253, 258, 293, 
324; chap. 18, n. 35 
Bit Akitu at, 329; chap. 22, n. 66 
fall moon festival ar, 266 


New Year's festival ar, 514, 318, 325 
murriage at, 285; chap. 21, n. 24 
shrine of Inanna in, 245, 288, 293, 297, 
301, 315 
Eriba-Adad, 250 
Erica, chap. 14, n. 87 
+ Éledes kingshi 
as first scat ingship, 242 
shrine of Enki ar, 280 : 
Ernuter, 185; chap, 15, n. 15 
Esabad, 218 
Esagila; se Marduk, Temple of 


Poe Dep Re t 318-19 
238, 243; chap. 11, nn. 51, 5$ 


building activity of, 266-70 
Eshnunna, 224, 229,269, 289, 301-2; chap. 16, 
nn. 23, 37 


323 
Eterity, Festival of; se Scd festival 
opt 18 
, 319 
Euphrares, 218, 228, 229, 234 
Ezekiel, 288, 316 
Ezida, 272, 328 


Falcon: in early arr, 37-38 
as symbol of Buchis, 173 


False Door, 97; chap. 4, n. 21 
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Fashods, chap. 14, n. 93 
Fate, 281-82 
FE Ed ments pee 
Fellahin, beli i of, 
chap. 5, n. 55 
re of; see Abu; Min 
Festi Il, 79-81 
Festivals: king at, 265-467 
participation in cosmic events through, 
3-4, 26$ 
purpose af, 11-14 
spirit of, 4, 187-88, 315, 332 
Fecsh: Qeni stomacher as, 166 
Fetishes: on Primeval Hill, 152 
6f Royal Ancestars, 95 
standards as, 91-92 
Field, Dedicaion of the, 85-86; chap. 6, n. 
22 


Flail; 16e Royal insignia 
Flames, Isle of: as place of creation, 155— 


56 
as Primeval Hill, 154; chap, 13, nn. 26, 


and création, chap. 17, n. 6 
as sent by Ealil, 279 
Foundation deponits, 273; chap. 18, n. 35 
Frog; se H 
Frogs, 144, 154 
Full moon, festival of, 266 
Funeral; se Burial 


Gates, Book of, 157; chap. 14, n. 46 
Gatumdug, 238, 256, 300 
Gcb: as arbirer berween Horus and Seth, 
25-26, 33, 66, 113-14, 129, 182, 212; 
chap. 2, 0. 5 
25 of Nur, 169, 180; chap. 14, n. 96 
connected with ascent 10 heaven of dead 
king, 97-98, 114-15, 192 
as Creator, 181-82 
as éarth, 181-82, 186-87, 192 
as father of crown, 107; chap. 9, n. & 
as father of gods, 107, 181-42; chap. 9, n. 


8 
as father of Osiris, 26, 181-84, 190, 210, 
212, 284, 299; chap. 15, nn. 7, 14 
identified with Khnum, 146 
as Ka of gods, 67, 181 
as member of Ennead, 182, 284; chap. 13, 
0. 9; chap. 15, n. 7 
in mystical embrace, 136 
throne of, 182, 210 
Gebel el Arak knife handle, 7 
Gena, 319 
Genius, as équivalent to Ka, 65, 69, 72 


Gerrean, 168 1,0. 2 
Done re 


+ he 1 si 78 


293 
Gilgamesh, Epic of, 5, 220, 226 
ne 


(Mesopotamia), 270 
and , relation between, 247-48, 258- 
61, 267-73, 309-12 
of, 231-32 
man, distance between, 3009-12, 31}; 
chap. 20, n. 14 
and man, means of communication be- 
rween, 252-585, 266-867 
and man, relation between, 221-123, 239, 


Grain: goddess of; 
2x manifestation of Osiris, 127-28, 133, 
290 


l 
i 
; 


4 
É 
Fe 


SÊLEL 
SF 
ss 
Ré 
53 


” 176; chap. 3,n. 12; 


rte 

Great Court of the, 80, #3, 84, 88 

Grest Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt, 81, 
83, 87, 130, 132 

Grest Procession, 203-7; chap. 15, n, #6; 
see are Oniris festival 

dace of, 19293; chap. 15, n. 45 


si 
ge 


206-7 


ÊË 
FE 


93, 2047 


ï 
j 
; 


in, 71, 92, 204-$; 


?, 65, 176, 186; chap. 5, n. 4 
animal worship, 162 


ri 
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in Egypt, chap. 15, n. 39 

history of, 225 

rational coheson among, 2164-17; chap, 
16, n. 8 


worshiped Mother Earth, 181, 284-853 
Gud, 319 
Gude pri 314 


Gudez, 238, 240, 252, 299, 265, 300, 303, 
305, 310, 317, 318, 330; chap. 16,n. 23; 
chap, 19, n. 50; chap, 21, n. 31 
ilding activity of, 269, 270, 272-74, 
326; chap. 18, n. 34 

dream of, 255-584 

Gula, 218 


Gurnah, 67 
Gutium, 258; chap. 16, n. 39 


Habor, 228 
Hades, 120, 210, 322 
Hamites: burial customs of, 62, 201; chap. 
+, 0. 20 
catle among, 163-66, 167; chap. 14, n. 


22 
and ians, 6, 16, 70, 202; 1,nn. 
red nt mdrr 4 
festivals of, 82 


placenta worship , 70-71 
ruler among, 53234, 202! chap, 4, n. 14 
Hammurabi, 157, 224, 230, 239, 239, 251, 


14, 0. 3 
in are, 38, 80, 105, 159 
as solar of Horus, 18-39, 158 
#, 0. 33 
Hariu pot, 328 
Harran, 290; chap. 18, n. 14; chap, 22, n. 
66 


cuir of, 163, 167-68, 172, 178-729 
and Djed pillar, 177-78; chap. 14, n. #4 


INDEX 


as falcon, 14, n. 69 
as Goddess of West, 172 
as “The Golden One," 172 
ing of name of, 171; 3, a. 19 
as of Horus, 41, 43, 72, 73, 171- 


73,175, 178, 299; chap. 3, n. 19; chap. 
14, 0. 93 

objects sacred to, 171-72, 178-729 

plants sacred 10, 171-72, 177 

representation of, 168, 171-72; chap. 14, 
n. 64 


and trees, 171-72, 178; chap. 14, n. 1 
rhe Seven, 211 


Hatshepsut, 69-70, 133, 157, 248, 268; 
chap. 5,n. 27; chap. 8, n. 5; chap. 9, n. 1 

125 dun Fu 15: dy 102, 104-7, 
123; 6, n. 15; 11, n. 2 

birth scenes af, 45, 59, 70, 73, 74-75, 97, 
98, 123, 172; chap. 5, n. 61; chap, 14, n. 
80 


23 daughter of Amon, #4, 77, 10$, 150, 
152, 188 
as daughter of Kamutef, 105, 188-899 


Ball of, 119, PES 14, n. 50 
entrance to; se under Ab 
Gates of, 113, 115 
rm 151 

10, 0, 16 
ie 


Hedu, 305 
Heliopolis, 28, 45, 105, 149, 157, 167, 212, 
267; chap. 11, n. 11; chap. 13, n. |; 


H: Souls of, chap. 14, nu. 21, 42 
of che Dead, chap. 7, n. 14 
of, 94 
94 
94 
Hem ka, chap, 11,0. 8 
Hemsut: creation of, 29 
definition of, 66, 74; chap. 2, n. 10 
royal infant in arms of, 74-75 
159 


Henget offering, 128 
Heger, 45, 146; chap. 3, n. 33 


425 


Én Q Ra , 26; chap. 14, n. 46 
Heralds, as, 167 ? 


dE 056 63; chap, 5, n, 18; chap. 6, n. 5; 
10, n. 23; chap, 15, n. 93; 16e alro 
Netherworld < 


dead king in, 54-55, 104, 110-22, 128, 
132, 133, 15960, 170, 185, 197-200, 204, 
206-12; chap. 11, n. 8; chap. 15, n.91 

ferryman ro, 166 

judgment in, 39, 278; chap, 15, n. 91 

location of, 77-78, 97, 117-22, 206; chap. 
10, nn. 14, 20 

means 10 life in, 198, 201, 208-10; chap, 
#,n 15; chap. 5, n. 10; chap. 10, n. 22 

ing in, 11-16; chap. 10, nn.9, 11 
Pr does RIT 
ïi Udjeb: in Mystery Play, 138 
in Sed festival, 82, 84; chap, 6, n. 12 
Re ds 13, n. 21 

ermopolis, 81, 151, 160 

creation story from, 154-55, 169-70, 232 

hke of, chap. 15, n. 26 

Primeval Hill at, 153; chap. 15, n. 26 

Souls of, chap. 7, n. 14 

Hes vase, chap. 5, n. 44 
Hesar, 170 
as mother of Mnevis bull, chap. 14, n. 53 
oursing Hatshépsut, 74; chap, 5, n. 62 
Hetep meal, 129-30, 166 


Hierakonpolis; #2 Nekhen 
Hierarchic scaling, 7; Introd., n. 2 
High iest (Mesopotamia), 221-23 
in of remple communiey, 222-23 


of city-god, 223 
High 153 
ill; see Primeval Hill 


Hippoporamus, chap. 6, n. 19 
History: aies Va (in Egypt}, 15 
Egyptian atri roward, 9, 26, 56-57, 
149; 2, n. 24; chap, 8, n. 1; chap. 
15, n. 13; chap. 20, n. 1 
Mesopotamian attirude toward, chap. 17, 
n. 43 
Hirtite Empire, 57, 338 
Hitrites, 337, 338 
Lorizon, 1e Lighr Mountain 
Horizon, Horus of the; 1e Harakhre 
Horse, Inrrod., n. $ 
Horus, 11, 20, 25-26, 77, 82, 108, 121, 126- 
28, 162; chap, 3, n. 8; chap. 14, 0. 80; 
chap. 15, n, 102; chap. 20, n. 51 
and Apis, 146-47 
in art, 37-38, 40-41 
of Behder, chap. 1, n. 6 
with Nabu and Ninurta, 289; 
chap. 20, n. 33 
crowning new Pharaoh, 106-7 


+26 


Horus—sontinurd 
of Edfu, 88, 107; chap. 1, n. 6; chap, 3, 
n. 19 
and Great Procession, 204 
home of, chap. 1, n. 
as Kamutef, 180; chap. 14, n. 96 
and king, 106-7, 148-49, 171, 189 


as Onuris, 14, n. 91 

25 3740, 183; chap. 3, mn 7, 11, 
12; 15, n. 12 

as son of r, 41, 43, 72, 73, 171-713, 


175, 178, 299; chap. 3, n. 19; chap. 14, 
nn. 61, 93 

standards of, 90, 91-92 

and sun, 38, 158, 179-60; chap. 14, n. 61 

as symbol af Lower Egype, 21-22; chap. 


Horus co King ing, 37, 143 
orus, the , 269; chap. 14, n. 93 
and jan lang, 230 
and Ennead, 183; chap. 15, n. 13 
as Grear God, 36-41; chap. 3, n. 21 
in Mystery Play, 123-39, 187 
as secd of Geb, 182, 212 
as son of Isis, 40-41, 43-44, 71, 143, 173, 
179-860, 183, 190, 289, 299; chap. 14, 
a, 71 
as son of Osiris, 26, 32-35, 40-45, 77— 
78, 110, 126-329, 148, 182-83, 185, 187, 
190-91, 194, 208, 211-12, 231, 287, 
289, 299; chap. 3, an. 21, 27 
ing” Osiris, 31, 56-47, 112, 113— 
17, 201, 208-10 
2s twin of Khonsu, 71-72 
as Upwaur, 26, 71, 87, 92-93, 94-05, 149, 
205; chap. 15, n. 62 
Horus, Children of, 129, 130-31, 136, 138; 
see alss Spinit-seekers 
Horus, Eye of, 129, 187; chap. 11, n, 3 
bread as, 132, 138-39 
crown as, 107, 131; chap. 11, n. 11 
darnaged by Seth, 41, 145 
moon as, 145; chap. 11, n. 11 
offered ro dead king, 112 
Te 11,0. 11 
as power, 126-27, 131 
Horus, Followers of, sr also Ancestral spir- 
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Horus, throne of, 32,44, 73, 74, 79, 91, 105, 
106, 125, 182, 341 
Horus name, 46, 73, 173; chap, 5, nn. 58, 


62 
Horus and Seth: "Conrendings of," 185; 
chap. 14, n, 96; chap. 15, nn. 3, 102 
in coronation, 106-7 


phite Theology, 26-27 
in Mystery Play, 126-32 
in Sed fesrival, #4 
igni in mythology of, 21-22, 25- 
26, 34-35; chap. 1, nn. 6, 12, 19 
as royal title, 21-22, 32; 
chap. #, n. 15; chap. 10, n. 14 
“House document," 85-86; chap, 6, n. 23 
Hu, 28-29, 51-52, 61, 149; chap. 5, n. |; 
chap. 13, n. 16 
Huübur, Mother, 235; see also Tiamar 
Hub, 155 
Hunters’ Palerre, 7,95 
Hyksos, 18, 55 


“LI Will Praise che Lord of Wisdom," 307 
Ibi-Sin, 302 
Ibiq-Adad 11, chap. 16, n. 26 
Idin-Dagan, 295-96, 299 
Ig-alims, 238, 273, 305 
LE 305 
igi, 319, 329 
the cow, 169; chap. 14, n, 49 
Ikhernofret, 2036; chap. 10, n. 7 
lbkibu, 261 
[lisd, 10 
Imagery (Egypt): bull in, 162-63, 166-67; 
chap. 13, n. 27 
cattle in, 1595-56, 162-63, 168, 169-711; 
chap. 14, nn, 3, 26 
king in, 148, 307-8 
pillar in, 169-70; chap. 13, n. 27 
water + 311 g 
Imagery (Mesopotamia) : king in, 307-4 
understanding of, 307 4 
Imama, 125 
Imdugud, 256, 282; chap. 20, n, 15 
Immanence (of goës in nature), 279-81, 343 
Immortaliry: and cattle, 169-70, 175-76 
hope for, 117-22; chap, 10, n. 22; chap, 
12, n. 16 
incest as image of desire for, 168-469, 179; 
chap. 14, n. 81 
and mocher-image, 174-80 
and rebirth, 45, 168-71, 175-80 
and sun, 117-22, 168, 170, 175, 196-97 
Inanna, 226, 237, 238, 245, 259; see also Ish- 
tar 
as great mother, 283, 288, 293 


of Ibgal, 301 


INDEX 


of lnin, 300 
in sacred i 296-97, 299, 301; 
chap. 210.240. 
Incense, 131-32 
locest, and immortaliry, 1668-69, 177-80; 
14, 0. 81 
Ineni, 8,n,$ 
Inmutef, 105, 107 
Innocence, Declaration of, 278; chap. 20, n. } 
Interment; see Burial 
dangers of, 59-60, 101-2 
19%6 


15, na. 38, 39, 42, 101 
and Pb, chap. 15,2, 38 


me PS 297 
Ishtar, 239, 266, 280, 322; ser also Inanna 
nr 243, 300, 310 
Babylon, 326 
descent to Netherworkd of, 321, 3232-23 
as Mistress of Uruk, 245 
CRE 245, 310 
sacred marriage, 29$-99, 331 
and Salru, Song of, 236 
ain, 227, 263 
sacred 1 in, 224, 295-99, 310, 318 
lus, 121, 199, 186, 211, 291-92; chap. 13, 
0. 47 
in art, 40, 44, 169; 3, n. 16 
in birth scenes, 49 ve 4-N 
as cow, chap, 14, n. 78; chap. 15, n, 39 
in Ennesd, 1382-83, 284; chap. 15, n. 13 
in Greck sources, 2091-92 
and Hathor, 44 
inundation as rears of, 192 
ss mother of Horus, 40-41, 43, #4, 71, 
143, 173, 179-860, 183, 190, 289, 299; 
Chap. 1, n. 17; chap. 14, n. 71 
as mother of Min, 189; chap. 15, n. 30 


in M Play, 136-38 

and Osiriz, 30/31, 40-41, 112-14, 115- 
lé, 143, 176, 178, 1512-83, 186-867, 
191-92, 201, 289, 292; chap. 10, n. 14; 
chap. 14, na. 78, 93 

and Re, 61 

as reconciler of Horus and Seth, chap, 1, 
0, 17 

as Sothis, 195 
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as throne, 43-44, 108, 143, 182, 245; chap. 
12, n. #; chap, 14, n. 71; chap, 15, n. 
11 


Israel, 339, 341, 342 
lerty, chap. 7, n. 33; 16e also Dual Shrines 
Iruria, 302 


Judaism, 332 

Judge: Osiris as, 39; chap. 15, à 91 

nee no 

Jukun, 33 

Juok, 34, 199; chap, 3, n. 13 

Jupiter, 254, 263, 319 

Justice; sre also Maat 
embodied in Pharaoh, 51 
de order, 66, 157 

sun, 157 


Ka, 60-78, 114, 305 

of commoners, 62-69; chap. 5, n. 25 
4 me NT 
comparison with genius of, 65 
definition of, 62-63; chap. 2, 0. #; chap. 
5, n. 12 

as gift of king, 68-69 

of gods, 29, 66, 77, 181; chap, 5, na. 1, 27 


ing as, 68, 75, 78 
of king, 61, 69-78, 133, 135; chap. 5, n. 
58 


and kingship, 78 
life-spirit, 65, 135, 153 
as luck, 69 


as nature, 68 
Servant of, 66; chap. 5, n. 28; chap. 11, 
n 8 


symbol of, 63 

as vital force, 66-67, 189; chap, 5, n. 58 
Ka name, 173; chap. 5, n. 62 
Ka's, 30 

collecciviey of, 74-75 

creation of, 29, 65 
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Ka’ 


Kamose, 55; chap. 1, n. 4 
Kamutef, chap. 3, n. 36; chap. 9, n. 1; chap. 


Karnak, 42, 43, 144, 152, 180, 304; chap. 5, 
nn. 27, 58; chap. 6, n. 30; chap. 7, n. 9; 
chap. 14, n. 3 

Kassites, 224, 337 

Kauker, 155, 156 


Kenset: Bull of, , 10, n. 13 
Field of, te: 


location of, 10, n, 13 
1)" plates 


Khentiamentiu, 198; chap. 15, n. 62 
Khepri, 76-77, 118, 145, 144, 153, 156, 158; 
chap. 9, n. 9; chap. 12, n. 11 
Khnum, 11, 45, 59, 73, 146, 158, 284; chap. 
3, n. 33; chap, 12, n. 14 
Khoïsk, 79, 104, 193, 291; chap. 10, n. 1; 
chap. 15, nn. 39, 49 
Khonsu: and Hathor, 172 
meaning of narne of, 72; chap. 5, n. 53 
moon as, 145 
as son of Amon-Re and Mut, 14$, 180; 
chap. 15, n. 18 
, chap. 15, n. 26 
as twin, 71-72, 172 


of, 31-14, 36-37, 62, 167, 
311-12; chap. 14, n, 5 
function of, 3, 12, 47, 51-52 
insallation armee ), 125 
ing of (Bayankole), 164 
murder Gf, 47 


aftèr death of, 34, 39, 53-55, 
198-200, 205, 206 
ion of, 11-12 
: ascent 10 heaven of, 97-98 

as boll, 162, 168-69, 170-71, 173; chap. 
14, 0. 70 

burial of, 110; see ae Osiris, Interment of 

contrasted with M ion king, &, 
225, 243, 26768, 271, 299-300, 301-?2, 
307-8 

death of, 101, 187, 194 

as dispenser of bounty, 59-60, 130, 132, 
1358-39 

divinity of, 5-6, 10-12, 56-57, 237, 209, 
301, 337 

as ermbodiment of justice, 51 

father of, 42-45, 44-45, 188-849; chap. 3, 
n. 27 

as font of authority, 51-53 

as giver of Ka's, 60, 68 

as giver of life, 59 

45 of army, $$ 

as Horus (see the King) 

as image of Re, 1484-51, 156, 157, 307-8 

as intermediary berween nature and soci- 
ety, 182-835, 194, 202, 207, 211-12, 
215, 277-78 

as Kamuref, 266, 296; chap. 15, n. 28 

Ka's of, 74-75; $,n. 62 

maintains Cosmic r, 9-12, 51-52, 150, 
231, 248, 309; chap. 10, n. 12 

making of, 124-2$ 

Min incarnate in, 189-90 

mode of referring ro, 45, 334; chap. 3, nn, 
40, 47 


rebirth of, 1668-69, 174-75 

representation of, 7-12, 56, 171, 173; 
Introd., n. 7; chap. 4, n. 33; chap. 6, n. 5 

responsible for crops and Nile, 57-60, 
195; chap. 4, n. 37 

as ruler of universe, 19 

thares essence of sun, 57, 1458-52, 156- 
58, 173; chap, 13, 1. 8 

as son of #4, 160-61 

as son of cow-goddesses, 167, 171-80 

as son of deities in general, 42-44 

as son of Nekhber, 173-74 

as son Of Osiris; see under Horus, the 
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as son of Re, 42-43, 44-45, 46-47, 77— 
78, 157-58, 15961, 170; chap. 3, ©. 
27; chap. 9, n. 1 

as rwin, 69-73 
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318, 328; chap. 21, n. Si 
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i of, 226-130 
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18, 226, 231-312 
King. desd; 1er ae Ouiris 
different from Oniris, 110-11, 117-22, 
178, 207; chap. 10, n, 14 
Great Procession and, 203-7 
rebireh of, 169-649, 178, 1831-84 
significance of, 31, 34, 39, 54-55, 183-84, 
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Africa), 31, 33-14, 199, 206, 
215, 236; chap. 4, n. 14; chap. 6, n. 28 
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Kingship (Egypt). 313 
25 achi of Menez, 18 
birth of, 7, 15-23 
concept of, 5-12, 24, 12-39, 57-60, 110, 
129-30, 148-49, 183, 199, 207, 206, 


fanctioning of, 51-40 

and nature, 32-33, 74, 102-3, 1316-37, 
177, 182, 189-90, 194-95, 208-9 

as part of divine order, 9, 15, 14, 32-33, 
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3; chap. 21, 0. 34 
Kubban Stela, chap. 4, n. 37; chap. 13, n. 5 
Kuk, 155, 156 

Kur land, 2211-22 

Kurkur, 2217-28 
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223, 226, 227, 231, 240, 252, 255, 
256, 257, 272, 273, 297-98, 301, 304, 
305; chap. 19, n. 50; chap. 21, n. 24 
re D pi 


241-42 
new moon ar, 265 
size of, 222; chap. 16, nn. 20, 23 


Lake, 115, 119 
Osiris fescival on, 192, 206; chap. 10, n. 
7; chap. 15, nn. 46, 82 
as symbol of primeval ocean, 153-54 


Language, 28-29, 225-26; chap. 1, n. 4 
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Lebenseele, 65 
Letopolis, 127, 128; chap. 3, n. 21; chap. 
11,n.6 
Levant, 284 
16; chap. 1, n. 3 
Life: Book of, 322 


+ Ty 152; chap. 3, 0. 6 


Lipit- . 297-99, 308 
D rte The Deification of," 297 
Liver, 255 


Lugal, 221, 230; see also King (Mesopo- 


tarnia 

rare Et 306 

meaning [+1 6, 218, 226, 246 
in oath forroulas, 21, n, 45 


Lopalands, chap 21. n.31 


Lugal-kur-ub, 273 
Logabzapges: as conquerer of Lagash, 241- 


chers of, 300 
25 Gas of the Land," 227 
Lullu, 332 
Luxor: birth scenes ar, 45, 172; chap, 5, 0. 


pit 
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temple ar, 160; chap. 14, n. 21 


Maat, 69, 248 
as arcribure of kingshüp, 51-52, 149 
created by DFE Cp p. 15, n. 3 
as daughter e, 51, 157 
good crops 35 as part of, 57 
ing of, 51, 277-78; chap. 4, n. 4; 
Chap. 15, n. 3 
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by Hu and Sia, 61 
ma, 
Macien, 165 
Mah, 283 
Maleckuls, chap. 5, n. 10 
Mao (Mesopotamia) : creation of, 217, 332 
33 


as servant of gods, 239, 332-33, 241 
Manasseh, 342 
Manifestation; se Ha 
Mason, chap. 5, n. 20 
Marduk, 239, 243, 253, 254, 255, 260, 266, 
268, 271-72, 300, 308; 18, n. 14 
as “dying god," 285-94, 317-18, 321-25; 
DE 22, n. 4] 
of Babylon, 269 
2 = of creation story, 220-21, 234-36, 
267, 286, 325-30, 332; cha 17, n. 9 
ax identical with Assur and 293- 
9%; cha Le n, 53 
as 220-21, 235-316 
in N° Year’ Je 317-30 
Marduk, Temple of, chap. 22, n. 41 
Cresrion Epic recired À 236, 319 
New Year's festival in, 318-21, 328 
sacrod marriage in, 331 
Marheshvwan, 253 
Mari, 228 
Mars, 254 
Martu, 216 
Masai, 164; chap. 1, n. 4; chap. 5, n. 6; chap. 
14, n. 24 
Mastaba, 153; chap, 13, n. 24 
Mecdamud, chap. 6, n. 15; chap. 8, n. 1; chap. 
Modes” n, 70 
337; Epilogue, n. 1 
Medinet Habu, 10, 80, 102; chap. 5, n. 62; 
chap. 6, n. 4 
M , $$ 
Mer, 171; chap. 4, n. 20 
Méelanesia, chap, 5, n. 10 
Memphis, 76, 167; chap. 1, n. 15; chap. 13, 
n. 21; Chap. 14, n. 84 
as burial place of Oniris, 30, 32, 185, 191 
as granary of 27, 30-31, 185 
as “The Grear " 184 
as Menes’ capiral, 22, 24-25, 203 
mock barrle at, 128 
as of coronation, 23, 96, 124-25 
as god of, 24, 151, 181-82; chap. 15, 


n. 2 
chap. 1, n. 15 
Memehire Thogy 71, 76, 129 
character and content of, 24-35, 
chap. 2, n. 1; chap. 13, n. 59 
date of, 202; chap. 2, n. 1 
division of Egypt in, 25-26, 86, 113, 182, 
191 


123; 
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embrace in, 32, 35, 66, 122, 133 

Horus in, 25-27, 191 

Ka's and Hémsut in, 29, 74 

Osiris in, 30-33, 117, 127, 184-86, 191, 


203 
Ptah in, 24-35, 151, 181, 203; chap. 135, 
nn. 16, 59; chap. 15, n. 2 
Serh in, Fe S .1,n.6 
theory a kingshi ip in, 33-35 
Menat necklace, pr 14, n. 68 
and Dicd pillar, 179 
sacred vo Hathor, 72, 172 
worn by Khonsu, 72, 172 
Mendes, Lord of, chap. 3, n. 38 
Menes, 34, 93, 104, 106, 200, 202; chap. 1, 
n. 23; chap. 15, nn. 2, 7$ 
dual monarchy of, 15, 19-23, 93, 96, 129- 
US 2 6 
as ing of Egypt, 7, 15, 17-18, 90 
as robes far 90 
Memphis as capital of, 22, 24-25; chap. 1, 
n. 22 


as Narmer, 7, 18, 171-72; chap. 1, n. 9 
as Royal Ancestor, 89, 207; chap, 8, n. 1 
as unifier of Egypr, 7, 15, 18-23 
Menkaure, 75, 172, 176 
Men-maat-re; re Sec 1 
Meatuhotep, chap. 4, n. 15; chap, 6, n. 2 
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Meresankh IL, Queen, 63; chap. $, n. 10 
Meri-ib, 53 

Mert, 86; chap. 6, n. 26 

Mesanni 226 


Meskalamdug, chap. 18, n. 12 
Meskhent: in bird scenes, 45, 73 


symbol of, 166 
M ia and see under 
continuity of, 225-30 


and Dual Shrines, 189 

as fertiliry god, 185, 188 

as Horus, 45, 189-90 

25 Kamutef, 45, 188-89; chap. 14, n, 96; 
see also Min-Karmatef 

and , 189 

and Osiris, 189, 197 

and Primeval Hill, 188 

as rain-god, 188; chap. 15, n. 24 
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representation of, 18%, 200 
as son of Isis, 189, chap, 15, n. 30 
standard of, 92 
er of, chap. 21, n. 38 
as Upper Egyptian deity, 200, 205 
Min, Festival af, 45, 88, 89, 91, 95, 96, 188— 
90, 194, 266, 313; chap. 6, n. 3; chap. 8, 
n. |; as 15, nn. 28, 29 
antiquiry of, chap. 15, n. 27 
Shrines in, 96; chap, 7, ne. 33 
purpose of, 189-90 
queen in, 188; chap, 15, n. 28 
sacrifice in, 188 
Min-Har-Nakht, 189-90 
Min-Kamutef, 45, 89 
as father of king, 188-89 
Mishns, chap. 22, n. 2 
Mitanni, 337-38 
Moevis bull: cul of, 163 
as herald and oracle of Re, 167 
as son of Hesat cow, chap. 14, n. 53 


worshiped ac Heliopolis, 1675 chap, 13, n. 
27 


Mock bartle: ar erection of Died pillar, 179- 
80; 14, x 93 


in Greac ion, 206 

in M Play, 128 

in New "s Rstival, 317 
Monorheism, chap, 3, n. 13 


Monthu: as father of Seti I, 42 


as manifestation of Oniris, 34, 145, 195— 
97, 2089, 211; chap. 10, n. 1; chap, 
15, n. 59 
as Nckhber, 145 
and Nile, chap. 15, n. 56 
as Thoth, 145 
as cwin of sun, 72, 145 
Moon-god; 14e Khonsu; Nanna; Sin; Thoth 
Moses, 340 
Mother, Bull of His; see Kamuref 


Mother, as, 67; chap, 14, n. $é 
Mother Fe cr Egypt, 181 


}: Hachor and Nur 
as, 5, 169-73, 175-840, 284 
and immortality, 168-80; chap. 14, n. 46 
representation of, 174 
and trees, chap. 14, n. 61 
PRE (Mesopotamia), chap. 20, 
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marriage of, 4, 295-99, 331 

relation with suffering god of, 283, 285— 
86, 289; chap. 20, n. 23 
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Mother-goddess (Mesopotamia) —comtinund 
as source of life, 284-85 

Mountain: liberation of god from, 321-25 
Ps re ss, 322-23; chap. 22, n. 27 

cartle used i e: 164 
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identiry of, 28 


eg Year's femival, 314-15, 317, 323- 


ie 10 suffering god of, 2383-86, 288, 
321-22, 324 
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Moby of vi-viii; chap. 3, 
on. 19, 21; 5,0, 15 
in beliefs about 196; chap. 15, n. 
38 
in ee about renewal of fertiliry, 285, 
in Déliefs about suffering god, 283-485 


in creation stories, 155 


Le de Ar du ronge 11, n. 
Play, 


Mutemuysz, 3, n. 36 
Mutilations, of hieroglyphs, chap. 14, n. 50 
HR de 

M Pose, 304; se also Mulri- 


meaning of term, chap. 5, n. 4 

mystüic participation" in, vi, 194, 262-63 

Oniris as typical of, 211-12 

resemblance and identity in, vii, 124-25, 
148-49, 152, 208-10 


Nabonidus, 239, 252, 329 
building activities of, 268-72; chap. 18, n. 
14 


Nabopolassar, 272, 273 
Nabu, 253, 254, 255, 260, 289, 310, 318, 
319-20 
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in New Year's festival, 320, 324, 328; 
22, n. 41 
ue god, chap. 20, nn. 17, 33 
ES Ed chap. 22, n. 71 


relcrion of popular blief in, 306 


Nanns, 24. 252, 273, 302; chap. 21, n. 
45; see also Sin 
Nanshe, 238, 256-57, 274, 300, 304 
Naram-Sin, 224, 228; chap. 16, n. 26 
Stela of, 224-25 
Narmer, 7, 18, 71; see also Menes 
Narmer macehesd : and Sed festival, chap. 6, 


Narmer palette: Hathor on, 172, 173; chap. 
14, n. 64 
king on, 7-9, 172, 173 
on, 71,91 
Narmer-Menes; 14 Menes; Narmer 
Nathan, 340, 341 
Nature: and dead, 184, 210 
dramatic of, 4, 19%6 
immanence of gods in, 279-41, 282-835, 
284-865, 287 
and king, 6, 182-83, 194, 202, 207, 211- 
12, 215, 231, 247-48, 277, 307-12, 
313, 316, 328; chap. 21, n. fl 
sacred marriage as event in, 330-31 
Nature and society: in , 3-4, 6, 34, 
182-853, 194, 207, 211-12, 277-178 
in M ia, 4-6, 254-55, 277-79, 
282-683, 285-86, 313, 3135-17, 327-28, 
331-32; chap. 22, n. 1 
in Palestine, 43-44 
Nauner, 156 


Nebo, 243 

Nebuchadnezzar, 271, 329; chap. 22, n. 45 

Nebry ditle, 46 

Nebuy, chap. 11, n. 9 

Necropoleis: arrangement of, 54-55 
gods of, 115, 198; ser also Anubis; Khen- 

tamentiu 

Nedy, 121 

Nedyr, 112, 207 
finding of Oniris in, 116, 191-93 
murder of Osiris in, 111 
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20, 31, 112-160, 121, 18h, 187, 
192, 2 201; chap. 10, n. 14 

Nepri, and Osiris, chap. 15, à, 16, 

Nergal, 270, 310; chap. 20, n. 17 


ne, 2301-61 dep. 10, n. 7 
Nererkau, 75 
Netherworid (Egypc), 195; chap. 14, n. 76; 
15, nn. 94, 101 
over, 15$ 


cad 119, 156-57 
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dead in, 120 
desd king in, 121-22, 173, 210-12; chap. 
10, 0. 14 


Era 
King Teti in, 159-60 
Re rain drop PURE RER 13 


of cosmic circuit, 
11822 155-57, 4, 184, 196, 210; 


Ishear’s descent into, 121-23 
mountain of, 315, 318, 321-26 
“Nerherworid, Book af Who Ls in the,” 156; 


14, n. 46 
N'etjens 96 


n 
obelisk of, 153; chap. 6, n. 4 
reliefs of, 71, 87-868, 166; chap. 6, nn. 5, 
15, 22, 30! chap. 12, m3; chap. 15, 


New Lighe, House of the, 265 
New moon feast, 2645-66; chap. 7, n. 14 
New Year: atonement and judgment st, 322- 


and ile, 1034, 192, 194, 314 
primitives, 10} 
and Sed festival, 101 
New Year's festival, +, 313-339; chap, 22, nn. 
8, 27, 78 


boar in, 293; 21,n. 

and creation, 314, 319, 325-246, 3128-29; 
chap. 22, nn. 1, 44 

red ren dr rem 

determination of destinies 236, 


270, 277, >1e, 25-26, 331-335 
23 expression religiosiey, 313 

i y of narure and in, 315- 
m7 À 327-28; cha rn 
locale of, chap, 22, n. 


rites of atonement during, 277, 317-20, 
332 
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New Year's festival—continurd 
role of king in, 313, 320, 324, 325, 327— 
28; chap, 22, n. 14 
sacred marriage in, 4, 296-98, 317-18, 


_… 
Q 221-23 
Nighe, 120; chap. 10, n. 14; chap, 14, n. 76 


Ni hoc F 54, 161, 181; chap. 15, n. 


and À Ling, 57-60, 195; chap. 4, n. 37 

and moon, chap. 15, n. 56 

and New Year, 103-4, 192, 194, 314 

and Osiris, 30-31, 34, 184, 1900-95, 196— 
97, 202, 209, 290; 15, n. 35 

as part of divine order, 57-58 

sacrifices 10, 58-59, 192 

and seasons, 192-93; chap, 6, 0. 3; chap. 


Nile-god, 69; chap. 15, n. 42; see alre Hapi 
Nilores, 163; chap, 14, n. 22 
Ninazu, 282; chap. 20, n. 17 


ingal, 23 
re 231-32, 238, 259, 301; see alto 
as nee sf. rains, 282, 330 
240-41, 3034 
in in Gode’ s Sales, 255-587, 270 
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representations of, 324-25 
as suffering god, 282; chap. 20, nn, 17, 33; 
chap. 22, n. 8 
Nippur, 253, 524 
assembly at, 325 
of, 216-17 
shine of Enlil at, 216, 230 
Nisaba, 300 
Nisan, 244, 253, 254; chap, 22, nn. 41, 79 
as month of New Year's festival, 314, 317— 
18, te 331-33; chap. 22, 0. 2 
Nubis, 16; 1, n. 4; chap, 7, n, 3 
Kenser 25, Fe 10, n. 15 
reed floats in, 155 
tribure from, 165; chap. 14, n. 21 
Nubr, #46, 166; chap, 14, n. 31 
Nabt-Ombos, 46 
Nudimmud; se Ea; Enki 
Nuer, 165; chap. 14, n. 15 
Nun: as chaos, 154, 160, 181, 232; chap. 2, 
n. 7 
and dead king, 121; chap. 15, nn. 38, 101 
and earth, 16, 153, 156, 181, 233; chap. 
17,n.6 


in À es Pi 232 
“0 


and Primeval Hill, 153-54; chap, 13, nn. 
21, 26 
as Prah, 28; chap. 2, n. 7 
aod sun, 28, 151-52, 157, 169-70, 232 
as warers of death, 154; chap. 15, n. 29 
Nusku, 310 
Nur, chap. 14, n. 48 
as coffin, $, 175-727, 174 
io cosmic cirouit, $, 121-22, 156, 168-69; 
175, 183-84; chap. 14, nn, 76, 80; chap. 
20, n. 32 
as cow, 168-70, 171, 176, L#0; chap. 14, 
on, 61, 74 
and dead king, 112-14, 135-36, 159, 169, 
175, 178, 181-835, 196, 200, 201, 205, 
212, 284, 289; chap. $, n. 49; chap. 14, 
nn. 80, 93; chap, 15, n. 7 
and Goddess of the West, 172 
as “The Great One,” chap. 14, n. 80 
and Horus, 171, 172; chap. 5, n. 49; chap. 
re 
as r s, 5, 172, 175-76, 284 
Roads 28 A 
as sow, chap, 
and sun: , 121-22, 156, 158, 159, 168- 
70; chap. 13, nn. 1, 54; chap. 14, nn. 
74, 80; chap. 20, n. 32 
Nyakang: 
comparison with Osiris of, 34, 43, 198— 
200; chap. 15, n. 64 
importance of, 34, 43, 167; chap. 3, n. 13 
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Oaths, chap. 21, n. 45 
Obelisks, 80, 153; chap. 13, n. 27 
Offerings, Ficld of, 119-20; ses also Hertafter 
: as chaos, 28, 151, 154-55, 160, 
232 
in cosmic circuit, 156-57 
in creation story, 28, 144, 151, 154-55, 
160, 232; chap, 13, nn. 26, 32; chap. 
14, n. 49 
Okeanos, 155 
Ombes, 88; chap, 1, n. 6; chap. 6, n. 30; 
see also Nubt-Ombos 
Onuris, 203; chap. 11, n. 11; chap. 14, n. 
91 


“Opening-of-the-Mouth," 112, 134, 304 
Oracles, 252-531 
lords of, 252 
Orion, and Osiris, 34, 64, 118-19, 195-096, 
209 


Oxiris, the dead king, 145, 159, 202; chap. 
15, nn. 50, 69; . 20, n. 45 
as ancestral spinit, 95, 98, 117, 206-7 
ascent ro heaven of, 97-94, 124, 136, 186— 
#7 


Ba of, 64 

culr of, 202, 203-7, 208-10, 288-89, 200- 
91; chap. 14, n. 79 

and daily temple ritual, chap. 12, n 16 

as dead god, 137-38, 185, 289 

description of, 195-098; chap. 15, n. 35 

destiny of, 184-85, 200 

dismermberment of, 201; chap, 15, n. 72 

drowning of, 30, 191-92, 287; chap, 15, 
n. 42 

and Ennead, 182-83; chap. 15, n. 11 

finding of, 30, 116, 191-93, 196; chap. 15, 

n. 39 

and Geb, 190, 211-12; chap. 15, n. 14 

and Geb and Nut, 181-85, 284; chap. 15, 
n. 7 

as god of resurrection, 4, 184-85, 193-94, 
197, 208-9 

and 185, 211-12, 289 

and els 186-8687 

and Hathor, 41; chap. 3, n. 20 

and Horus, 26, 32-3$, 40-4$, 77-78, 110, 
126-339, 148, 182-83, 185, 187, 190- 
91, 194, 208, 211-12, 231, 287, 259, 
299; chap. 3, nn. 21, 27 

as ideal of kingship, 207, 212 

incerment of, 104, 110, 164, 185, 193-94; 
Chap. 10, n. 1; chap. 15, n. 49 

and Isis, 30, 31, 40-41, 112-14, 115-16, 
143, 176, 178, 182-8683, 186-87, 191-92, 
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201, 249, 292; chap. 10, n. 14; chap. 
14, nn. 78, 93 

25 jodge of dead, 39; chap. 15, n. 91 

as Ka of new king, 133, 135, 199 

and Khentiamentiu, 198; chap. 15, n. 62 

and Khnum, 146 

as king of dead, 110-17, 197-212; chap. 
15, n. 91 

as manifese in bulls, 146, 168-71 

as manifest in cosmic circuit, 117-20, 
184-85, 196, 210; chap, 10, n, 14 

as manifeste in carth, 31, 184, 185, 195, 
200, 203, 207; chap, 15, n, 2 

as manifest in grain, 127-28, 133, 185-90, 
195-96, 202, 290 

as manifest in heavenly bodies, 34, 145, 
195-97, 208-9 chap. 10, n. 1; chap. 15, 
n. 59 

as manifest in Nile, 30-31, 34, 19095, 
196-97, 202, 209, 290 

25 manifest in Orion, 34, 64, 118-19, 195- 
96, 209 

As manifest in 1on, 192 

as manifest in water, 190-095; chap, 15, 
nu, 38, 101 

and Min, 189 

and Mystery Play, 126-39, 316; chap. 11, 


n. 3 

name of, chap. 15, n. 11 

and Nepri, chap. 15, n. 16 

and Nuit, 112-14, 135-36, 159, 169, 175, 
178, 181-685, 196, 200, 201, 205, 212, 
284, 289; chap. 5, n. 49; chap. 14, nn. 
80, 93; chap. 15, n. 7 

and Nyakang, 34, 43, 198-200; chap. 15, 
n. 64 


in pillar, 178, 292; chap. 4: n. 84 
as sic chicfrain, 200-201 
af pes 27 


as savior of common dead, 197-99, 207— 
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and Sed festival, 80 
Sed festival of, chap. 6, n. 2 
and Seth, 101, 111, 137, 178, 191, 1946-97, 
201, 292-93; chap. 15, nn. 60, 72 
and suffering gods, 287-094 
and <= ge chap. 15, nn. 38, 101 
tem) of, 205; , 15, n. 42 
and Thoth, 111, 203, 205! chap. 15,n. 14 
tombs of, 199-201, 203-4, 206-7; chap. 
14, 9. 86 
ion of, 110-11, 133-39; chap. 
10, n, 14 
in crees, 178; chap. 14, nn, 61, 86 
and Wadjer, Sr 9, n. 8 
Oniris, epithets of; “Chief of che Western- 
ers, 111, 197-204, 210; chap, 15, n. 
62 
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Osinis, epithets of—continund 
“The en One up 4, 80 
“He of the horizon from which Re goes 
forth," 195 


“Lord of 2034 
“Gris, Lor of Bis” 200; chap. 15, 


“Ga Apr Ana Ha in One," 146, 


196 
iu, Lord of Abydos," 
AE 15, n. 62 
" 204 


Oui bed 186, 29; chap. 15, n. 49 


date of, 79; chap. LS, n. 39 

and lake, 192, 206; chap. 10, n. 7; chap. 
15, nn, 46, 82 

locale of, 55, 71, 201-3 

and royal interment, 194, 203-7 

Upwaut in, 26, 71, 92-93, 94-95; chap, 


Osorkon Il, chap. 6, n. 18; chap. 13, n. 27 
Ox, chap. 14, nn. 50, 51 


ER er 
Srone, chap, 7, 0. 7 
Pen Ling 0, 90; chap. 1, n. 


Sa on op 4m n. 15 
Palestine, 337 
Palertes, 168, 172; see also Hunters' Palette; 


20d Muu, chap. 10, n. 11 
en 

Pe, of, 87 

Pe, Guardians of; see Pe, Sools of 

Pe, Souls of, 115; chap. 6, n. 5; chap, 7,n. 14 


for 96-98; chap. 7, n. 35 
rar, lan er 91, 93, 95, 117 
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28 Followers of Horus, 91, 93 


representation of, 94; chap. 7, n. 42 
Ancéstors, 94-95, 115, 159; 


d doper md 42; chap. 15, n. 12 


Pe-Buto, 20; see ali Pe 
Pepi E, 39, 154, 172; chap. 6, n. 2; chap. 13, 
n. 27 
as calf, 170 
iû cosmic Girouit, 117-18 
as Osiris, 112-16 
a son of Nekhber, 174 
as son of Nor, 176-77 
Pepi IL, Introd., n. 3; chap. 4, n. 33; chap, 
6, nn. 2, 5, 15; chap. 15, n. 12; chap. 
21, n. 38 
Pcpys, Samuel, 312 
Peger, 203, AE 14, n. 86 
Per duat, chap. 6, n. 7 
Per-nezer, 95-97; chap, 9, n. 7 
Per-nu, 96 


Persis, 218, 337-38; chap. 22, n. 14 
Persian Gulf, 234 

Personal god, 304, 306 

Per-tur, 95-97; chap. 7, n. 29 

Pharach; chap. 3, 0. 47; see alw King 


Philae, 152, 185 
Philistines, 337, 339 
Phoenix; 14 Ben bird 
Piankhi, 20, 42, 55, 157; chap. 14, n. 2 
Pillar, io Egypüan imagery, 169-70; chap. 
15, n. 27 
Placenta: and Khonsu, 71-72, 172; chap, 5, 
nn. 52, $3 
standard of, 71, 83, 92; chap. 5, n. 49 
tombs for, chap. $, n. 51 
as rwin, 70-73; chap. 1, n. 12; chap. $,nn. 
51, 55 
worship of. 71-72 
Pluto, Osiris as à, 210; chap. 10, n. 14 
Polyt , 144-46, 281 
P (Egypt), chap. 1, n. 6; chap. 13, 
n. 59 


Prehis (Mesoporamia), chap. 16, n. 3 
Priesthocls, Aa, à between, chap. 1, 


Primeval Hill. in glyphs, 57, 150, 153 
En arrete 66, 151-54; chap. 
13, on. 21, 28 
as Ptah, 25, 151-52, 181, 202 
pyramid as, 153; chap. 13, n, 24 
op 152: chap. 13, nn. 21, 26 
and 152-535 


INDEX 


era reg 
: age of, 215-16, 225; 
ar ere 16, 


of, 21516, 228-29 
ip from, 218-21, 223- 
24, 235-37 


institutions of, 215 
Job as elder in, 219-20 
rioleens | api 235-37 


Procreation: and cactle, 162-80; chap. 13, n. 
27 
as concept of Egyptian religion, 14647; 
chap. 12, n. 16 
Proto-literate period: definition of, chap. 16, 


n. 3 
Primitiee Democracy in, 216 
Psammetichos Il, chap. 6, n. 2 
Es chap. 
in 28, 65; 2, nn. 7,8 
Apis as herald of, 167 
as Creator, 24, 27-30, 151-52, 181-812, 
184, 203, 210; chap. 2, nn. 5, 7, 13; 
15, no. 2, 3 
as earth, 181-82, 184, 210; chap. 15, n. 2 
+ 15, n. 36 
Memphite Theology, 24-35, 66, 202-3; 
rs, 13, n. 59 
CL 28, 150-51, 160 


“Him-with-the-lovely-face," 167 

“The a Ces ) King of the Two 
1, n. 23 

per pe Vars” 31, 184 


de és Chap. 5, nn. 25, $8; chap. 15, 


Ps Tjencn: atributes of, 202-3 
2 chap. 2, n. 5 
j y Osiris, 31 
as Primeval Hill, 25, 151-S52, 181, 202 
representation of, 202-3 


Pyramid: er en 34 


for 
Pénal A 14 153; Fri 13, n. 24 


13,0. 24 
RS 77, 132, 181, 201 
ro 153 
concern of, 123, 212 
creation story in, 233 
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desd king in, 31, 69, 75-77, 92, 97-98, 
104, 111, 119, 159-60, 207; chap. 10, 
n. 14 

Dual Shrines in, chap, 7, n. 33 

of dead in, 63 
ollowers of Horus in, 91 
ritual in, 116-17 

in, 110-22 

Ka's and Hemout in, 74-76 

lake in, 118-19, 192-93 

stical embrace in, 134-36 


Na in, 16? 


Osiris in, 191-93, 194, 207; chap. 10, n. 


waters of death in, chap. 13, n. 29 
Pyramidion, as bb, 153; chap. 13, 8. 27 


192; lorrod., a. 3; chap. 3, nn. 21, 38; 
7,0. 


3; chap. 6, n. 2; chap, 7, nn. 1, 9; chap. 
11, 0. 9; chap. 15, n. 4 
accession af, 102; chap, 8, n. 7 
in Min festival, 89, 90; chap. 7, n. 1; chap. 
8,n. 1 


temple of, 144; chap. 5, n. 62 


Ramses LV, 44, 190-91, 196, 211; chap. 4, 


Rawer, chap. #, 5. 21 
Re, 73, 135, 189, 195, 20$; chap. 13, nn. 9, 
27; chap. 14, nn. 3, 71; chap. 15, n. 60; 
RE de 
pophis as enemy 14, n. 31 
and Arum, chap. FRS 
Ba of, 64 


ss bull, 10, n. 13; 14, n. $1 
samir of pres 1977 dan, W,n. 


as first king of Egypr, 15, 42, 44-45, 78, 
108-9, 113-15, 148-61, 209, 270 
= Iher cow, chap. 14, n. 49 
and immoralicy, 117-22, 1469-70, 175$; 
chap. 10, n. 14 


php à él 

's de à $, 0. 62 

and Khnum, 146 

and Khonsu, 180; chap. 15, n. 28 

and king, 42, 44-45, 78, 102, 104-9, 111- 
15, 14861, 172, 173, 269, 270, 308; 


Mancris bull as herald of, 167 
and Osins, 113-15, 185, 210-12; chap. 
10, n. 14; chap. 15, nn. 38, 101 
pois hp. 11, n. 11 
of combination 


ja 
él 


circuit, 118, 121-22 
and, 128, 178-80 
85 


eg 
. 


5,25 
$ 
fe 


, #5, 168-71, 175-80 
188 


ë 
g 


Rehoboum, 340 

Rekhmire, 47, 148; chap. 4, n. 17 
Rekhye, 159 apr 
Religion (Egypt) : IDrire lee 6, L#4, 162 
compleury of, 143-4 
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concepts circumscribing, 147; chap, 12, 


popular and ofbcul, 187 
vurvivals” in, 144 
- 1 1,n. $ 
En er pl 12, n, 10; chap, 
13,n, 
; ser Ernuret 


Resurrection, and rain, 322 
Are TPE and Djed pillar, 128, 


and earth, 145-46, 163-64, 181-212; 


+ 14, n. 93 

see Osiris, the dead king 

D Ruraly bodies 196 

and interment, 63, 110, 208-10; chap, # , 
n. 10 

and Primeval Hill, 154 

and rebirth, 110-22, 183-84 

as religious concept, 145-47; chap. 12, n. 
lé 


Royal insignia: in coronation, 105-9, 245- 

+6, 247 

in Dedication of the Field, 85 

divinity of, 245-46 

in fonerary ritual, 209 
ingship and, 237-38 

in Min festival, 89 

in My: aidée 124, PE" 129-32 


as sharers of divine power, 52-53; chap. 
#, nn. 10, 15 
Rubu, 229 
Rolership (Mesopotamian) : equivocal ori- 
gin of, 223-24 
name of, 246 
tradirions of, 226-30 
Ralershup, actributes of; 16e als Royal in- 
Per y 
jeti carrying, 200; chap, 15, n. 28 
RS Field of, 76, 11920, 205” 
Rushes, Lake of, chap, 13, n. 29 


INDEX 


Sacaca, chap. 19, n. 11; chap. 22, 0. 14 
Sacred marriage, 287; chap. 21, n. 2 
ceremonial murder and, chap. 19, n. 12 
date of, 318, 331; chap. 19, n. 50; chap. 
22, n. 79 
in, 285, 297-98, 299; chap. 20, n, 
23; chap. 21, n. 7 
king in, 224, 295-99, 318, 330; chap. 21, 
n. 24 
in New Years festival, 317-14, 3350-51, 
19, 0. 50 
place of, 330-31 
purpose of, 296, 317, 330; chap. 22, n. 
83 


Sacred peace: during dedication of temple, 
274; chap. 22, n, 14 
ing determination of destinies, 326 
ing of first brick, 326 


Sahure, 39, 96: Invrod., n. 3; chap. #, n. 
21; chap. 6, n. 15; chap. 12, n. 3 

Sais, 20, 22; chap. 9, n. 6; chap. 15, nn. 46, 
82 


Sangu mmah; see High Priest 
Sargon 1 (of Akkad), 225-26, 228, 286 
birth legend of, 239; chap. 19, n. 9 
Sargon IL (of Assyria), 266, 310, 326 
Saqqara, 71, 80, 146; chap. 5, n. 51; chap. 6, 
an. 21, 29 


San burials: among African tribes, chap, 4, 
n, 20 
in Egypt, 53-54; chap. 4, n. 20 
Saturn, 319 F 
Saul, 34041 


Mesoporamian king as, 259-61 
“Scepter, Lady of che," 245-46 


monuments of, 91 
as predecessor of Menes, 17-18, 20, 93, 
200 


6, n.4; chap. 14, n. 90 
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arrival of deities at, 81 
attnibates of kingship in, 85; chap. 15, n. 
75 
ianing and end of, 59, 82, 89, 96 
cérémonies of, 20-21, 83-88 
Court of, 80-81 
Dance of, 85-47; chap. 6, n. 5 
dare of, 79, 149; chap. 6, n. 3 
in Hereafrer, 105; chap, 6, n. 2 
hicroglyph for, 84-85 
Houses of, 80; chap. 6, n. 15 
meaning of, 79, 82, 86, 194; chap. 6, nn. 1, 
2 


nonroyal, chap. 4, n. 15 
“Palace” of, $o, 83, 85; chap. 6, nn. 7, 
21 
ici in, 81-82, 84; chap. 6, n. 18 
Price of, 79; chap. 6, n. 2 à 
ions for, 79-81 
renderings of, 21; chap. 6, nn. 5, 15, 18, 
22 


Sekhat-Hor in, 166 
secing of, 79-81; chap. 6, nn. 4, 7, 15, 
21 


Seherepibre, 59 

Sekhat-Hor, 44, 82, 166 

Sekhen akh; see Sparit-seckers 

Sckhmer, 143; chap. 3, n. 33; chap. 12, n. 3 

Selker, chap, 5, nn. 44, 61; 13, n. 49 

Sem priest, 88, 96, 105; 134, chap, 6, n. 5 

Semneh, 42; chap. 7, n. 3 

Senet, chap. 15, n. 4$ 

Sennacherib, 230, 268, 327 

Senusert 1, 55-56, 102, 123, 267; chap. 6, 
nn 2 

Senusert 111, 45-46, 55, 72, 203; chap. 7, n. 
3; chap. 8, n. 1 

Senur, 95, 114 

Seshat, 52, 106 


: see Senusert 
Seth, 19, 33, 77, 121, 211-12; see also Horus 
aod Seth 


as boar, 293 

as bull, 166; chap. 14, n. 31 

in clouds and storms, 41, 183; chap. 15, 
n. 12 

as Djed pillar, chap. 14, n. 84 

in Pine, 182-83, 284; chap. 13, n. 9; 
chap, 15, n. 13 

Followers of, 130-31 

as murmmy cloth, 137 

in Mystery Play, 126-531; chap. 14, n. 84 

nature of, 183; 3,n. 14 

and Onris, 101, 111, 137, 178, 191, 196- 
97, 201, 292-93; chap. 15, nn. 60, 72 
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in Prolemaic tirulary, 46 
in Sed festival, 88; chap. 6, n. 30 
as Soul of Nekhen, chap. 15, n. 12 
re 
jugation of, 114, 126, 135 
in sun-bost, chap, 14, 0. 31; chap. 15, 0. 


12 
as symbol of Upper Egypt, 21-22; chap. 
1,n.6 


Sen 1, 308; chap, 4, 2. 33 
cenotaph of, 153 
reliefs of, 67, 73, 92, 134; chap. 6, n. 30 
as son af Atum and Montho, 42 


of, , 3, n, 24; 15,n.35 
pire sisi 


Shalmaneser II, chap. 21, n. 55 
Shalmaneser LI, 23 
Shamtash, 227, 253, 261, 266, 268, 249, 272, 
280, 307-8, 327; see also Uru 
involved in choice of ruler, 238, 243, 310 
and justice, 157 
as “Lord of Oracles,” 252, 263 
io oarh formules, chap. 21, n. 45 
Shamash-shum-ukin, 264 


Sharru-ili, 306 
Shedshed, 92; chap. 5, n. 49; chap. 6, n. 1 
“Shemayr," chap, 15, n. 28 
she of" LE] 
34, 43, 47, 167, 198-200; chap. 3, 
2. 13; chap. 4, 0. 14; chap, 5, nn. 6, 20; 
chap. 14, n. 93 
Shomu, chap. 6, n. 3 
Shu, 64, 161; chap. 11, n. 11; chap. l4, n. 
% 


in cosmic cireuwt, 121 
création of, 66, 1344-35, 153, 182, 284 
in Foncad, 182 


7, 69 
Shulmanu, chap. 20, n. 17 
chap. 20, n. 18 


Sis, 28-29, 1-52, 61, 149; chap. 5, n. 1; 
chap, 13,0. 16 
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Sicve, 183; chap. 14, n. 80 


Siülsileh, 54, 192 
Sin, 238-39, 261, 266, 280; chap. 18, 0. 14; 
see also Nanna 
as god of Ur, 242-43 
involved in choice of ruler, 238-39, 243, 
300, 310 
Sinmuballie, chap. 21, n. 45 
Sinuhe, chap. 8, n. 3 
, 270 
Sinus; see Sochis 
Sistrum, 171, 172, 179 
Siur, 95 
Sky; see also Anu; Heaven; Nur 
cosmic circuit passes through, $, 121-22, 
156, 168-69, 175, 18-84, chap. 14, 
an, 76, 80; chap. 20, n. 32 
as cow, 155-56, 162, 168-70, 171, 176, 
180; chap. 14, n. 74 
as sow, chap. 13, n. 34 
as woman, 155, 156 
Sky-god, chap. 3, nn. 12, 13; chap, 14, 1 S; 


set aie Ann; Horus 


Snake-game, 119 
Snake-goddess; 12e Wadjer 
Snakes: and Geb, chap. 9, n. 8 

in Ogdoad, 144, 154 
Snefru, 39 


, 1,n.4 
Sothis, 120) 105-096 
FES Heliopolis, Nekhen, and Pe, Souls 
0 


Sow, chap. 13, n. 34 
inx, 11 


Spirit-seckers, 123, 129, 133, 137-38; chap, 
11, 0. 8 


of Min, 92 
of Royal Placenta, 71, 83, 92; chap. 5, n, 
+9 


of Seth, 92 
of Thoth, 92 


INDEX #1 


in Mystery Play, 129, 135 

of nomes, 17, 93, 203 

and Ancesrors, 91-93 

in Sed festival, 82, 88 
Stars, 156; chap. 15, n. 34 

and dead, 117, 120, 184, 210 

and Osiris, 118-20, 184, 195, 210 
Stars, Imperi 113; chap. 10, n. 20 
Statues : beliefs concerning, 304-5; 


diviniey of, 302-5, 306 
life à to, 304 
as berween god and man, 303; 


w of, 302-3; chap. 21, nn. 31, 38 
qi , 153; MT n. 51; chap. 13, 
n. 24 


Storm, god of; se Enlil; Seth 
Substitute king: murder of, 264; chap. 18, n. 
12 


reasons for use of, 262-65 

and “Royal Tombs," chap. 18, n. 12 
Succession, 132 
Succession, House of, 2435-44 


M Play of che, 89, 123 


yanery 
39, 16566, 185, 192, 290, 316; chap. 
11, 0. 1; chap, 14, n. 84 
ns FE 
ati j ip in, . 15, n. 75 
date af, dre :r raides a, 2 
dualiry in, chap, 1, n. 12; chap. 7, n. 33 
mystical embrace in, 32, 66, 122, 1353-34, 
136, 199 
my in, 123-24, 12$-26, 129 
nature of, 123, 133 
of, 126-314 
scene af, 123, 128 
25 source for coronation ceremony, 105 
structure of, 25, 125-26 
roken meals in, 59, 129-30, 132, 139, 187 


286; chap. 20, n. 24 
liberation of, 321-25 


and mourning goddess, 283-86; chap. 20, 
n. 23 


names of, 282, 288-849; chap. 20, n. 17 
Osiris contrasted with, 204, 286-94 
Tammuz as, 282, 288-900, 322, 323; chap. 
20, n. 17 
Suk, 16566 
Sumer, 216, 217, 218, 258-59, 307, HO 
Sumerian king list, 242, 240, 293; chap. 22, 
n. 83 
Sun: barrles of, 156 
as beetle, 76-77, 118, 145, 148, 151, 156, 
158; chap, 9, n. 9; chap, 12, n. 11 
as bull, 155-S6, 169-70, 175 
as calf, 145, 169; chap. 14, n. 74 
and chaos, chap. 14, n. 76 
cireuir of, 155-57, 168-469, 184 
and crearion, 146, 148-61, 168, 170; chap. 
13, nn. 26, 27 
emergence of, 151, 154-55; chap. 15, n. 
101 
Evening boat of, 121 
as Eye of Horus, 131, 145 
and Îhet cow, 1649-70 
and immortality, 117-22, 168, 170, 175, 
196-97 
and king, 57, 148-61, 175, 307-9; chap. 
13,n.8 
ing boar of, 121, 156 
names for, 158 
rec F- 
as offspring 0 154-55 
and Osiris, 195; chap, 15, nn, 38, 101 
power of, 159-61 
and pyramid, chap. 13, n. 24 
as ram, chap, 14, n. 46 
rendering of, 158-59 
and Seth, 41, 183; chap, 14, n. 31; chap. 
15, n. 12 p 
as symbol of justice, 157 
as symbol of ne 150, 307-9 
as symbol of permanence, 117 
Sun-boat: on celestial cow, 156 
Seth in prow of, chap. 14, n. 31; chap, 15, 
n. 12 
Sun disk, 38; chap, 3, n. 7; chap. 13, n. 9; 
see alss Aten 


as Creator, 15, 16, 145, 150-56, 158, 160- 
61, 168, 170, 182, 232; chap. 14, mn. 71, 
7 


ô 

as first king of Egypt, 15, 148-49, 232 

hymn to, 158 

Sunrise: and creation, 150, 154, 156; chap. 
15, n. 101 
i for, 150 
Land 38; 3,n. 6 
and Primeval 1535-54 


4h 


as rime of accession, 148 
as victory, 156-57 
Sunset, as encrance into Nétherworld, 156 
Suss, 338; chap. 22, n. 78 
Syncretism, 41, dE chap. 1, n. 5; see alo 
Multialici 


Syria, 284, 290, 291, 337 


Tahargs, chap. 5, n. 54 

Talisman, 222 hati King as, 259, 261, 
262 

Talmud, 314, 322, 332 

Tammuz: cult of, 288-289, 315; chap. 20, 


Téfnut, chap, 14, n. 96 
creation of, 66, 134-35, 153, 182, 284 
in Ennead, 182 
Tell Asmar; see Eshnunna 
Tell el Amarna, 69; chap. 4, n. 33; chap, 19, 


n. $ 
Temple building, 267-74 
brick molding for, 272-73 
Mine recesléet b 
istori soughr in, 270-71; 
chap. 1, n. 24; chap. 18, n. 34 
purification in, 271-72 


+ 274 


Temple rower; see Ziggurats 

Tepi renpet, chap. 6, n. $ 

Teri, 69, 76-77, 111, 159-60, 170, 175, 176 

Teutons, 62, 68 

Thebes, 55, 80, 96, 160, 172, 177; chap. 13, 
nn. 21, $0; chap. 15, n. 49 

Thinire kings, chap. I, n, 15 

Thinice monarchy, chap, 14, n. 84; chap. 
15, n. 67 

ro yl 112, 115, 207; chap, 15, n. 62 

, 203; . 14,0. 91 
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and Prah, 202-3; chap, 15, n. 75 
“Run'' of, 205; chap. 15, n. 79 
Thoth (god), 92, 311; chap. t1,n. 11 
and Horus, 113, 127 
and Khonsu, 71, 145 
in Mystery Play, 127, 130-32, 138 
and Oniris, 111, 203, 205; chap, 15, n. 
14 


as senibe, 106 
in Sed festival, 86; chap. 6, n. 26 
Thorh (monrh): coronation in, chap, B, n. 
15 


Great Procession in, chap, 15, n. 45 
New Year's Day in, 1034 
Thronc; me ae Atum, throne of, Horus, 
throne of 
dualiry of, 84-85 
as Lsis, 43-44, 108, 143, 245; chap. 1,n. 
17; chap, 12, n. 4; chap. 14, n. 71; chap. 
15,n.11 
on Prmeval Hill, 152 
Throne name, 245-46 
Thunder, Seth 45 god of, 41, 183; chap. 15, 
n. 12 
Thyrisdes, 186 
Tiamat: in Creation Epic, 220, 234-37, 280, 
284, 327-30; chap. 22, n. 59 
as elernent of chaos, 232, 233, 235, 327- 
30 
as great mother, 284 
heaven and earth as corpse of, 234, 329 
Tigris, 5, 218, 228, 234, 240, 252 
Tishpak: as ciry-god of Eshnunna, 229, 289, 
302 


as suffcring god, 282 
Tishri, as month of New Year's festival, 514, 
332; chap, 22, 9.2 
Tirulary (Egypt), 45-47, 103 
composmdon of, 45-46; chap. 3, n. 46 
dual monarchy in, 21, 46 
function of, 47 
proclamation of, 106 
Titulary (Mesoporamia), 226-30 
contimuity of, 228-30 
Tiru Mesoporamia), titles in: 
= tec of Ealil," 229, 230 
“Governor of Assur,” 227, 230 
“King of ria,'' 230 
“King of the Four Quarters," 228, 229, 
230 
“King of Kish,” 226 
“King of the Land,” 227 
“King of the Land of Assar,” 230 
“King of Sumer and Akkad," 228 
“King of the Universe," 228, 229, 230 
Toads, 154 
Tombs: arrangement of, 53-54; chap, 4, n. 
20 


“ 


ap- 


INDEX 


of architecture of, 152-53 
Sete eich Promeral ER of 152-53 
of Ouiris, 199-201, 203-4, 20$-7; chap. 


14, 0. 86 
EL nrdgs adrien 


Ti chap. 1, n. 4 
Tukulti-Ninurta 1, 229, 230; chap. 21, n. 5$ 
Turin Papyrus, 90, 148; chap. 1, n. 15 


Tutankhamon, chap. 14, n. 21 
Dm open do er 
Tuthmosis 1, 72, 104, 173, 182, 188-89; 
8, an. $, 10 
Tothmoms 11, chap. 8, n. 5 
Tothmosis 111, 8, 46, 102, 149, 304, 308; 
chap. 6, nn. 2, 30; chap. 7, n. 3; chap. 


gods, 47 
nn IV, 11; chap. 3, n. 36; chap. 6, 


n. 
Twin: Ka as, 60-70 
Khonsu as, 71-72, 172 
placenta as, 70-73; chap. 1, n. 12; chap. 5, 
on. #1, 55 
of sun, 72, 145 
= rime Tale of the,” 135; chap. 11, 
n. | 
"Two Ladies,” 21, 22 
Two Landa, 19, 21, 59, 83, 148, 158; chap. 
$ 
“Two Lords," 21; chap. 11, n. 9 
Two ; se Seth 
Ty, 6, n. 18 
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